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Library, in which recent and authentic intelligence npon Colonial 
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increased to £2 when in the United Kingdom for more than three 
months). Resident FeUows can compound for the annual subscrip- 
tion by the payment of £20, or after five years' annual subscriptions 
of £2 on payment of £15 ; and Non- Resident Fellows can compound 
for the Non-Besident annual subscription on payment of £10. 
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volumes and pamphlets relating to the history, government, tra.de, 
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ceived and filed. Books may be borrowed — subject to the Liorary 
Begulations — ^and the correspondence of Fellows may be addressed 
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The Journal and the Annual Volume of Proceedings are forwarded 
to all Fellows whose addresses are known. 

Every Fellow is entitled to be present at the Ordinary Meetings, 
and Co introduce one visitor ; to be present at the Annual Conver- 
sazione, and to introduce a lady. The Institute is open on week- 
days from 10 A.M. to 8 p.m., except during August and September, 
when it is closed at 6 p.m. 



The support of all British Subjects, whether residing in the 
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promoting the cause of its permanent unity. 

Contributions to the Library will be thankfully received. 
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Secretary. 
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KOYAL COLONIAL INSTITCTE 



SESSION 1899-1900, 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M6tropole, on Tuesday, November 7, 1899, 
when a Paper on " Ceylon in 1899 " was read by John Ferguson, 
Esq. (of Colombo). 

Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.G.M.G., a member of the Council of 
the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, audit was announced that since that Meeting 97 Fellows 
had been elected, viz. 17 Resident, 80 Non^Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

WilUam Duff Bruce, MJnstCE,, MJ,M,E„ Rev, C. F. P, Collmgridge, 
Rev. William James Conyheare, B,A., Richard A, Cooper, Carmelo De Piro 
D*Amico, M.D,, M,R,C.S,, Samuel A.Davenport, WiUiam J, niam, Charles H, 
Jnglis, Christopher A, Leechman, B. W. Levy, Sir Frederick R, Saunders, 
X.CM,G,, T, W, Simpson, John Speak, George Thome, Charles Vercoe, Harry 
Wicking, D. Landale Wilson, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Arthur Acheson-Gray {New Zealand), R, G, Allen (Lagos), Hon. John 
Archibald, M.L.C, {Queensland), G. W, Campbell Amott (U.SA.), Henry F, 
Atkinson {Rhodesia), Robert Baker, C.E. {Straits Settlements), ElUott L. 
Barton (New Zealand), Alexander A. Blackman (New South Wales) E. G. 
Broadrick {Straits Settlements), Beniamin Brookman, Jun. {South Australia), 
J. Mortimer Buckland (Transvaal), Charles W. Calder (New South Wales), 
H. A. Carter (Lieutenant, 11th Bombay Infantry), Alfred Caruana-Gatto, 
B,A., LL,D. (Malta), J, W. Cherry (Gold Coast Colony), Charles F. Coxwell, 
MJ>. (Victoria), R, J. Clarke (Lieutenant, R.A) (Sierra Leone), Ponsonby M. 
Crosthwaite, C.E. (Cyprus), Samuel A, H. Culpeper (British Chuiana), C. W. 
Cronly Dillon (East Africa), J. Alfred Ellis, JJP, (Cape Colony), Creasy 

B 
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Ewens {Hong Kcng), Frederick A, Fitzgerald (Canada)^ George H, Fumer 
(Transvaal) J Boderick M. Gray (Hong Kong)^ Sydney Hancock (Hong Kong), 
Ernest James Hayford, M.D., M.B.C.S.E. (Sierra Leone) Bev. Mark C. 
Hayford (Gold Coast Colony), H Lyster Jameson, B.A., Ph.D. (British New 
Guinea), Douglas Jones (Hong Kong), Laurie P. Lawrence (South Australia), 
George Levy (Orange Free State), Bev. T. S. Linscott (Canada), Charles E. 
Maguire, M,D, (Lagos), Dr. H, Maw (New Sovfh Wales), Alexander 
McConacMe (Hong Kong), William McMillan (New South Wales), James 
McTaggart (Bhodesia), H, L, Mourilyan (Lieutenant, Boyal Warwickshire 
Begimint), (Sierra Leone), James M, P. Mvirhead (Cape Colony), William 
Nicholson (Lagos), Thomas Palmer (Transvaal), Joseph D, Peniberton (British 
Columbia), Bobert B, Pilkington, B,A,, B.L, (Western Australia), Charles 
Pobee (Gold Coast Colony), Hon. Henry E. Pollock (Hong Kong), Alfred H, 
Bennie (Hong Kong), Thomas H. Beid (Hong Kong), Bobert Bichards (New 
South Wales), Edward Bichardson (Gold Coast Colony), Henry A. Bitchie 
(Hong Kong), Captain E. Bokeby Bobinson (Sierra Leone), John Bobinson 
(Transva/il), John A. Bogers (Gold Coa^t Colony), Alexander J. Boss (Straits 
Settlements), Beginald J. B, Boss (Lagos), Harry Percy Sewell, B.A. (Jarnaica), 
Bruce Shepherd (Hong Kong), Andrew J. Sievers (New South Wales), H. 
Havelock Smith (Qtieensland), Bev. Daniel Spencer, LL.D. (Canada), William 
Spier (Queensland), J. A. Stevenson (New South Wales), Gershom Stewart, 
(Hong Kong), Alfred P. Stokes (Hong Kong), W. H. Stu>cke, A.B.LB.A, 
(Transvaal), William Evan Thomas, J.P. (Queensland), Hans P. Thomasset 
(Seychelles), Bobert M. Tumbull (N&io Zealand), Thomas Tumbull, F.BJ.B.A. 
(New Zealand), John G. Uppleby, L.B.C.P., L.B.C.S. (Cape Colony), Theodore 
C. van Booyen (Ceylon), A. van Starrex (Ceylon), E. C. Vassallo, M.A., 
LL.D. (Malta), H. D, Vauidn (Western Australia), James H. Vinter (Costa 
Bica), J. Edward G. WheatUy (British North Borneo), diaries D. Wilkinson^ 
(Hong Kong), George Wilso7i, C.B. (Uganda), CJiarles Wood (Victoria). 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman : It is customary at the opening meeting of the 
session for your Chairman to give you some information as to the 
position the Institute has arrived at. A significant indication of 
our position is to be found in the fact that at the present time we 
have 4,204 Fellows, the greater portion of whom, I need hardly say, 
are living abroad in different parts of our vast Empire. As regards 
finance, the condition of the Institute is an eminently satisfactory 
and sound one. Of the sum of £35,020 which had to be borrowed 
in 1886 in order to acquire the Freehold of the Institute, we have 
already paid off over j^20,000, and that we should have been able 
to pay off so much in so short a time is, I think you will agree, 
extremely gratifying. During the past year we have had to deplore 
the loss by death of many of our Fellows. I will only refer to one — 
namely, Mr. William Maynard Farmer, who for many years devoted 
himself to the interests of the Institute as one of the Council. His 
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colleagues deeply deplore his loss, for he was a much valued member 
of that body and greatly attached to the interests of this Institute. 
It is almost impossible, meeting as we do at this juncture in the affairs 
of the Empire, to avoid calling attention to the object for which this 
Institute was foimded. It began, as many of you are aware, in an 
exceedingly small way, having quarters first in one part of London 
and then in another. It began in 1868, and in 1882 the Eoyal 
Charter was granted. Among the objects of the Institute as there 
set forth is the preservation of a permanent union between the 
Mother Country and the various parts of the Empire. It must 
indeed be a matter of congratulation to every member of this 
Institute to find, after these 31 years of its existence, that there has 
been of late such a magnificent manifestation of loyalty from all 
parts of Her Majesty's dominions, showing that there is no portion 
of that vast Empire that is not ready to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the Mother Country in order to take care that the Flag of Old 
England is not insulted, and that the interests of British subjects 
are maintained in whatever part of the world they may be living. 
It is the unity of the Empire that this Institute has at heart, and 
for which the Institute has worked for over 80 years, and will 
continue to work in the far distant future. With these few intro- 
ductory remarks, I will read the resolution unanimously passed by 
the Council at its meeting to-day. 

'' The Council of the Eoyal Colonial Institute desire, at their 
meeting to-day, to take the first opportunity they have had on 
reassembling after the recess to record their entire sympathy with 
Her Majesty's Government in having been drawn into hostilities 
with the South African Republic and the Orange Fr^e State, and 
trust that the military operations which have been forced upon 
this country may be brought to a speedy and honourable conclusion^ 
with the result of securing lasting peace and prosperity in all parts 
of South Africa. 

^^ The Council have also noted with the deepest satisfaction the 
loyal co-operation with the Mother Country which this crisis has 
called forth in the Colonies, evidenced by the general and en- 
thusiastic manner in which they are contributing representative 
contingents to the Imperial forces for active service in South 
Africa." 

I am quite certain that each one of you concurs in the sentiments 
of this resolution, which will be communicated in due course to 
Her Majesty's Government. 

b2 
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Mr. John Ferguson then read his Paper on 

CEYLON IN 1899. 

In the spring of 1892 I had the honour of lecturing before the 
Royal Colonial Institute on " Ceylon : Its Attractions to Visitors 
and Settlers,"^ and in April 1896, Mr. Justice Clarence, in con- 
nection with the celebration of the centenary of British rule, 
read a Paper on "One Hundred Years of British Riile in 
Ceylon." ^ It may be asked what has occurred during the interval 
to justify a third Paper, even on the first and most progressive of 
Crown Colonies. And, in reply, I can only say that a few years 
often make a marked difference either for good or evil in the 
condition of a tropical Colony ; and that, in the case of Ceylon, the 
latter part of the decade now closing has witnessed special pro- 
gress in nearly every branch of Administration connected with 
the island. It has seen a great spread of education (almost the 
beginning of technical instruction) ; of social and sanitary improve- 
ment and of material prosperity among the native population ; an 
increase of irrigation and other public works ; a reorganisation of 
the Civil Service ; a new start in regard to surveys — topographical, 
cadastral, trigonometrical, and archaeological ; with the prospect at 
an early date of an Agricultural Board, with a scientific staff and 
experimental stations. We have had, in the closing years of the 
century, a rapid extension of cultivation with the coconut and other 
palms, both by natives and Europeans ; the full establishment of a 
great planting enterprise, chiefly in the hands of Colonists, in tea, 
and subordinately in cacao and cardamoms, with experiments in 
rubber-yielding trees and other minor products. A new interest and 
much additional activity in mining, especially in plumbago, our one 
mineral, so far, of commercial importance ; and, consequent on all 
this, but especially on the rise in tea- planting, a marked advance in 
the trade and revenue of the island. Then, again, great progress has 
been made in the harbour works (with the addition of a first-class 
graving dock) which are to make Colombo one of the best equipped 
and most convenient, as it is already the most central, port in 
eastern waters between Asia and Australasia, and between China 
and East or South Africa. Still further, there has been a revival 
of activity in respect of railway extension, so that after witnessing 
the completion of one of the grandest and most profitable mountain 

* Proceedings^ Royal Colonial Institute^ Vol. XXIII., p. 209. 
« Ibid,, Vol. XXVII., p. 314. 
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railways in the world, we are now on the eve of extensive works — 
both on the existing broad, and on a very narrow, gauge — which, 
whatever may be thought of them in design and detail, cannot fail 
to exercise much influence on the future of the Colony, more 
especially in regard to districts as yet untouched by European 
enterprise, and, unfortunately, very little occupied by the natives. 

We have here, then, a considerable catalogue of topics that may 
fairly be brought before you this evening. But, before doing so, 
I think it well to refer, in the briefest possible manner, to a few of 
the salient facts connected with the development of the island. 

The Planting Enterpbisb. 

Following the pioneer, Mr. Geo. Bird, General Sir Edward Barnes 
distinguished himself by encouraging systematic coffee cultiva- 
tion, and in opening a plantation of his own near Peradeniya. That 
was in 1825 ; but it was not till 1887 that a considerable impetus 
was given to the industry through the introduction of the West 
Indian mode of cultivation by a young Aberdonian, Eobert Boyd 
Tytler, who had learned in Jamaica, and who, many years after, 
became the pioneer in cacao cultivation. I am not going to dwell 
on the wealth and trade which the great coffee industry brought 
to the island. Doubtless Ceylon proved the grave of many British 
sovereigns ; but the money spent so freely benefited vast numbers 
of the native Sinhalese and Tamils, and the numbers of roads and 
bridges, villages, and even towns, which sprung up where all had 
been waste land and jungle, and the way in which native cultivation 
followed that of the European planter, attested to the great change 
wrought through the influence of ^' coffee " throughout the mountain 
zone of Ceylon. With the energetic administration of Governors 
Sir Henry Ward, Sir Hercules Bobinson, and Sir Wm. Gregory, 
the export of coffee by 1877 rose to a milhon cwt., worth, in the 
markets of Europe, between four and five millions sterling. I need 
not give more than a sentence to the decline and fall of this 
great industry, or to the ten years' conflict with the leaf fungus, 
which wrought such widespread ruin, and drove away 400 to 500 
of the European planters to seek new scenes of labour. From 
800 to 900, however, remained at their posts and, by the strictest 
economy, with the aid of cinchona cultivation as a bridge, they 
carried on, until the day came that tea, a much hardier plant, was 
found to grow where coffee had failed, and indeed to have a sphere 
so wide that from sea-level to close on 7,000 feet, it flourishes, where 
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soil and rainfall are favourable, and, if allowed, would no doubt" flush*' 
or crop well on the top of Adam's Peak or Pedrotallagalla. In respect 
of tea, again, I am not going into detail ; but I must mention that 
among the pioneers of the cinchona and tea era, the Colony cannot 
forget the names of G. D. B. Harrison and W. Martin Leake (and 
their manager, the late James Taylor), of Mr. Beginald J. Corbet, or of 
the late A. M. Ferguson, and Sir Graeme Elphinstone. Nor should 
the special aid given from the Eoyal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya 
and Kew, through the late Drs. Thwaites and Trimen, be over- 
looked. The former first sounded the alarm about the coffee 
fungus, while he urged attention to cinchona and tea; and Dr. 
Trimen did more than any other to encourage the cultivation of 
cacao, now an important subsidiary industry, just as his successor, 
Mr. WiUis, is doing so much for the planting of rubber-yielding 
trees. 

The rise of Ceylon from a mere mihtary dependency to be the 
first of Crown Colonies, is demonstrably due to the planting enterprise 
which, as Sir Henry Ward and Sir Wm. Gregory acknowledged, gave 
them the surplus revenue which they were enabled to devote to Hos- 
pitals, Schools, PubUo Works, including irrigation tanks all over the 
island. As a present member of the Civil Service has well put it : — 
" The well-being of the native, the success of the civilian, the 
efficiency of the Government are bound closely up with the good 
fortune of the planting industry. For the sinews of Ceylon are 
represented by her customs and railways, the two sources of revenue 
which are most closely affected by the ruin or success of the planter." 
Between 1837 and 1877, the general revenue of Ceylon increased 
from 4 to 17 millions of rupees, and then it fell, by 1883, with the 
decline of coffee, to 12 millions, and no Colonial Governor had ever 
a harder task — discharged most manfully, and with marvellous 
success — than fell to Sir Arthur Gordon (now Lord Stanmore) 
during his six years of office, in keeping up a progressive adminis- 
tration, and the credit of the Colony, so as to secure railway exten- 
sion and irrigation works, in spite of comparatively limited means. 
His successor reaped a splendid harvest of receipts from the rapid 
spread of " tea,'* so that Sir Arthur Havelock saw the general revenue 
rise to 21 millions of rupees ; while our present ruler. Sir West 
Bidgeway, has already 25 millions to deal with, or considerably more 
than double the maximum controlled by Sir Hercules Bobinson 
when he administered Ceylon. The Public Debt of the Colony is 
only equal to two years* revenue. 

I may as well here indicate a few of the statistics bearing on the 
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above revenual development. The export trade in Ceylon tea began in 
1878 with 28 lb. By 1879 it rose to 100,000 lb. ; in 1889 to 34,000,000 
lb. ; and 1899 will probably show a total export of 125,000,000 lb. 
There are now of all ages about 380,000 acres, including native 
gardens, cultivated with tea, and were it not for the check given 
by fixing the value of the rupee at Is, 4cZ. (a blessing in disguise to 
planters, as discouraging over-production) we should ere now have 
seen 400,000 or more acres covered with our staple product. Many 
of us hoped that the Indian Currency Commission would have com- 
promised by selecting Is. M, as the value of the rupee, and in the 
interests of the general development of India and Ceylon this would 
have been better. But, considering how very gradually, though 
surely, Indian and Ceylon tea is getting into consumption in the 
United States, Eussia, and the rest of the Continent of Europe, it 
may, as I have said, be just as well that for some time to come we 
should be content with having attained, practically, our maximum 
production of tea in Ceylon. 

When the very commendable efforts ' of the planters, by means 
of a self-imposed cess, to advertise their teas in the United States, 
and, more recently, throughout the Continent of Europe, take 
fuller effect, there will be room for a greater outturn from Ceylon. 
A good deal of progress has been made in North America, and there 
are promising openings, I am glad to learn from a City friend, in 
several parts of South America, where Ceylon begins to take the 
place of Mat6 tea. Much is expected from the Paris Exhibition 
next year, where the Ceylon Court and Tea, as well as other products 
will be greatly in evidence ; and you, Sir (addressing the Chairman), 
will preside over a Commission having the interests of the Colony 
at heart. Altogether no effort is being spared by the producers, and 
by many merchants, to bring their pure, wholesome teas, carefully 
prepared in factories equipped with the latest and best machinery 
and other appliances, under the notice of likely consumers in all 
parts of the world. The direct tea trade to countries other than the 
United Kingdom fostered by PubUc Sales in Colombo was repre- 
sented last year by a total of 23^ million pounds against 96 
million pounds to London, and the proportion has been well 
maintained — indeed, improved — during the present year. 

It goes without saying that the tea-plant has enemies, and much 
has lately been heard of fungoid bhghts which have for many years 
damaged tea in Assam. It must never be forgotten, however, that 
tea is a far hardier plant than coffee, and its crop is one of leaf, not 
of fruit, with chances extending over nine out of twelve months in 
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the year, in place of only one or two gatherings of coffee cherries. 
Tea can be pruned down and all affected portions burnt in a very 
complete way, without much loss of time in cropping. So far as I 
can judge, therefore, with the attention henceforward to be given 
to pests, and to judicious liberal cultivation, the tea industry of 
Ceylon in the large majority of districts and estates is a stable, 
reliable enterprise for many years to come. 

Minor Products. 

Turning to some of the other estate products, there is cacao 
cultivation, which begun, practically, some twenty years ago, now 
covers 28,000 acres in Ceylon, the export rising from 10 cwt. in 
1878 to 87,000 in 1898, while it promises to exceed 40,000 cwt. in 
the present year. There is no prospect of this product being over- 
done in Ceylon, the area of rich sheltered land suited to its cultiva- 
tion being very limited. 

We have next cardamoms — a spice for which there is a special 
demand in the Indian Presidency towns as well as in Europe. Some 
6,000 acres are planted with cardamoms on Ceylon plantations, the 
export rising from 16,000 lb., in 1880, to 631,478 lb. last year. 

For poor old coffee there is little or no hope of revival in Ceylon, 
and from the million cwt. of the ^' seventies," the export fell to a 
little over 13,000 cwt. last year ; but in 1899 there appears to be 
an increase, though it can only be temporary ; for the Liberian 
variety does not seem to succeed any more than the Arabian. 

The brief record of cinchona planting in Ceylon is a thing by 
itself, full even of romantic interest. Dr. Thwaites did all in his 
power to make Sir Clement Markham's historic expedition to the 
Andes a practical success, so far as Ceylon was concerned ; but at 
first our planters scorned the idea of cultivating a medicinal plant ! 
A few, however, listened to the good old botanist, and gave his 
Succiruhras and Officinalis a trial as avenue trees, or in comers as 
shelter belts. When these were successfully tested and coffee had 
failed, there commenced a rush into cinchona all over the hill country, 
and with continuous groves in many cases proprietors thought they 
were on the road to fortune ; but, alas 1 an export of little more than 
a million lb. in 1880, when quinine was 125. the ounce, was followed 
in 1884 and following years by 12, 13, and 15 million lb., and the 
quinine value came tumbling down to Is. %d. an ounce, at which 
rate it did not pay to harvest the bark in Ceylon. Lately there has 
been some revival in price, and the export being very low, less than 
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a million pounds last year, it is thought cultivation may prove profit- 
able if judiciously carried out in favourite districts. 

There has of course been an element of romance running right 
through the history of planting in Ceylon, beginning with the early 
days when young men went out on a four or five months' voyage 
round the Gape to supervise the clearing of jungle in the hill country. 
They lived often far remote from neighbours, while district roads and 
bridges were as yet unknown, and food suppUes scarce, and often diffi- 
cult to get. But the time came when prosperous plantations were 
dotted over successive districts, and cosy bungalows invited consorts 
from the old country, and brothers began to get out their sisters who 
eventually got exchanged ! In the dark days of depression, the 
ladies took their full share in the brave struggle, and the reward 
came with the success of tea in a country thoroughly opened up, 
with roads, bridges, and railways, doctors and hospitals, churches and 
clergymen, tennis, golf, and cricket grounds, and a most enjoyable 
climate over a large portion of the highlands of Ceylon. Many of 
the coffee planters who had left us, returned, and now we number 
nearly 1,600 on tea and cacao plantations. 

But I must now turn to native agricultural industry, and first as 
to rice, which has been grown as far back as history extends in 
Ceylon, there is no doubt that the destruction of tanks by the 
Tamils led to a woeful contraction of cultivation. Still, so far back 
as trading records exist, Ceylon has been dependent on India for 
part of its supply. There was no attempt to restore irrigation 
works by the Portuguese, and very little by the Dutch, or British, 
until " coffee " gave a surplus revenue, and then Governor 
Ward, followed by Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir William Gregory, 
and Sir Arthur Gordon, did much to promote an extended industry 
in rice growing, by restoring large tanks and reviving village 
communities so that the maintenance of channels and even the 
repair of the smaller tanks could be done by the people interested, 
the Government providing sluices and engineering supervision. A 
check on this commendable work took place when the paddy rents 
were abolished in 1892, it being vainly thought by some that freedom ' 
from this immemorial levy, together with the '* protection " of a ten 
per cent, import duty on Indian rice, would lead to greater industry 
on the part of the natives and to increased production ; but there is 
no sign of this (save in one interesting experiment under European 
direction), and the importation of Indian rice in place of falling 
off has steadily increased during the past seven years. Our 
present Governor, Sir West Bidgeway, however, took in hand the 
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reorganisation of the Irrigation Department last year, and with a 
free hand given to an able and experienced officer, Mr. Henry 
Parker, we may expect to see some notable results, in which, 
perhaps, other cultivation besides rice may share. 

I may next refer to the second great branch of planting in Ceylon, 
and the one more particularly in the hands of the Ceylonese of all 
races and classes, namely, that of palms, and notably of the coconut, 
palmyra, areca or betel palms, and with this I may couple the 
cultivation of cinnamon, and of certain fruits and vegetables. It is 
a singular fact that so little is made of the coconut and of cinnamon 
in the old native annals — of the latter especially, because there can 
be no doubt of the spice being indigenous to Ceylon, as evidenced 
by the wild cinnamon trees in the centrd.1 jungles. With very few 
exceptions, Sinhalese own all the cinnamon gardens ; and the 
same is true of the larger proportion of the coconut palm estates 
and gardens in Ceylon, though Tamils, Moormen, Burghers, and 
Europeans are all found among the proprietors of this favourite 
branch of cultivation. The coconut must have originally floated to 
the shores of Ceylon from its native habitat in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and its first growth in the Southern Province is associated 
with the legend of the Kusta Eaja, or leprous king, who benefited 
by drinking the milk of this new tree. Gradually, the cultivation 
extended round the coast. The Dutch, by a system of forced labour, 
compelled the villagers between Colombo and Kalutara to plant up 
certain tracts of country with this valuable palm. In British times 
not much was added to cultivation before the middle of the century ; 
but when the new enterprise in coffee brought money into the 
hands of a host of native cart contractors, artificers, renters and 
traders of all the native races, the planting of coconut gardens 
became a favourite mode of investment ; and since 1861 I have 
watched the occupation, in this way, of the Mahaoya valley for 80 to 
40 miles inland from Negombo, and also the opening of new districts 
at Madampe, Chilaw and Puttalam, in Kurunegala, to the south of 
Batticaloa, and in different parts of the western, central, and 
southern provinces. When coffee fell, the extension of coconuts 
nearly stopped ; but with the return of general prosperity under tea, 
renewed activity has been observed in opening coconut land, wisely 
encouraged by the sale of suitable Crown land in several new districts 
of late years ; even now, if the food of the mass of the population 
as well as the export trade is considered, it may be a question 
whether the coconut palm is not the most important tree in Ceylon. 
During the past 40 years, I reckon, the cultivation has extended 
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from 250,000 to about 600,000 acres, with 50,000,000 of palms, 
yielding an annual crop of about a thousand million of nuts, of which 
not more than one-third is exported in the shape of coconut oil, coir 
fibre, copra or punac, desiccated coconut for confectionery, etc., and 
nuts — the whole of this export being worth, in a good year, 
about 1,000,000Z. sterling. The rest of the crop is utilised for the 
food of the people, apart from a certain number devoted to the 
intoxicating spirit, arrack, and to sweet as well as fermented toddy. 
WhjBbt the coconut is to the south, the palmyra is to the dry north 
of Ceylon, to the Tamils of the JafEaa Peninsula and of Manaar, 
etc., and there can be no good reason why this cultivation should 
not be greatly extended in the drier portions of the island. 

I must dismiss the other palms, fruit and vegetable cultivation, 
of the island, in a word. Areca nuts are exported to a value of 
£60,000 to £70,000. No doubt the day will come when a trade in 
preserved fruit will spring up between Ceylon (as it has already 
done between Singapore) and Europe. It is the custom nowa- 
days to despise Oriental fruits as wanting in flavour. Macaulay, 
writing from Calcutta, said he had seen no fruit on his table he 
would not readily exchange for a pottle of strawberries in Covent 
Garden ; but those who have enjoyed a really good ** rupee " 
mango in Ceylon or India (or a feast of mangosteei^s) will scarcely 
condemn all Eastern fruit, but may rather believe the story of the 
Duke of Wellington feasting on the first mangos sent from Bombay 
to the Queen's table, he being the only gentleman present 
acquainted with a fruit which he had often enjoyed forty years 
earlier when in India ! 

Altogether we reckon that 8^ million acres are cultivated 
or utilised as pasture land out of a total of 15,800,000 acres in the 
island. There is therefore plenty of room for expansion, with some 
at least of the existing aod with new products. Many of the 
intelligent natives are full of enterprise in extending palm, banana 
and other favourite products when land is made available, and they 
often only want a lead in regard to trying new plants. Still, in most 
cases — in regard to growing rice, fruit, and vegetables — ^moral (or 
may I say official ?) pressure, to say the least, has to be put on Sinhalese 
and even indigenous Tamils to get them to utilise advantages within 
their reach. The influence of the headmen on the ordinary villagers 
is great, and that of the civil servants — as the medium of native 
honours — ^is paramount. But some continuous system of agricultural 
improvement is required, and this, I am glad to think, is likely to 
be established as the result of a Commission appointed by the 
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present Governor* An Agricultural Board, including teptdsentatiyd 
members of all races and classes, is likely to be the outcome, and 
this, under the direct eye of the Governor, may be expected to do 
much for the improvement of old, and the development of new, 
industries, such, for instance, as pepper growing, which, under the 
Dutch, was an important industry in several native districts. I should 
like to see cadets for the revenue service get a training at an 
Agricultural College (in England) for a year or two, as is done, I 
believe, with civil servants intended for Java; because it often 
happens now that a district officer who has taken a warm interest 
in native agriculture and live stock, is succeeded by a man who 
never rides about, cares little about agricultural improvement, and 
knows nothing whatever about live stock, in which the property of 
many of the rural Sinhalese and Tamils largely consists ; and so he 
neglects or abandons experiments set agoing by his predecessor. 

As an adjunct to the Agricultural Board, the Scientific Staff at 
the Peradeniya Botanic Gardens is, I believe, to be enlarged, so 
that, besides the present capable director, Mr. Willis, and his 
practical assistants (Messrs. Nock and Macmillan) there will be a 
thoroughly trained entomologist (Mr. E. E. Green already ap- 
pointed) ; a mycologist, cryptogamist or fungologist — I do not know 
which term is preferable — to be sent out shortly from England ; 
and an analytical chemist, at present represented by Mr. Eelway 
Bamber, who is in a fair way to remain for a number of years 
in Ceylon. It may be thought that such a staff will be chiefly 
available for industries in European hands : but that would be a 
great mistake. Already Mr. Green has done good service to rice- 
growers in advising about their enemy, the paddy weevil. The palms 
have their enemies, about which a good deal has yet to be learnt. 
Many natives are interested in cacao and tea, and many more are 
likely to try rubber-tree planting when the European pioneers of the 
1,600 acres already planted in Ceylon have begun to show profitable 
returns. The removal of a reproach of long standing against 
Ceylon, of being so far behind Java in respect of a scientific staff to 
assist agriculture, is thus in a fair way to be removed, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is likely to have the felicity of sanctioning the 
appointment of an Agricultural Board in Ceylon on the recommen- 
dation of Governor Sir West Eidgeway ; just as he has recently 
appointed an Imperial Agricultural Department for the West 
Indies, headed by Dr. Morris, C.M.G., so well known for good work 
in Ceylon and at Eew. 

Before leaving the subject of agriculture and planting, I may be 
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allowed to mention that what seems a fair, if not moderate, 
estimate of the value of the whole of such property in Ceylon, 
works out to a total of £45,500,000, and when the time comes »for 
getting rid of the present abnormal, one-sided, and unjust tax on 
imported rice and other food-stuffs, and indeed for going a long way 
towards making Colombo a free port — so that it may still further share 
the great prosperity of the sister port of Singapore — there should 
be little difficulty in raising, by means of a general land-levy, a sum 
equal to the deficiency so created in the customs. As an indis- 
pensable preliminary to such readjustment of taxation, Sir West 
Bidgeway has already promised a Commission to consider the 
Incidence of Taxation ; and although action on the report of such 
a body (even when made) could not well be taken till after the 
cadastral survey of the island is further advanced, still it is 
well to make a start in the proper direction, and to look forward to 
the day when a more equitable collection of taxes for the Ceylon 
administration, after the pattern set in India, can be attained. 
Ever since 1892, there has been a growing conviction among 
observant officials, as well as other residents of experience, that the 
million of rupees given up by the Government in the paddy or 
rice levy has not gone to benefit the mass of cultivators or 
poorer class of Sinhalese and Tamil agriculturists ; but has passed 
mainly into the pockets of well-to-do land-owners, money-lenders 
and other middlemen ; while it has been clearly proved that the 
remaining customs, rice-tax, is a heavy burden on the poorest class 
of townspeople, as well as on the estate coolies, who have nothing 
but imported rice to look to. 

My space will not allow me on this occasion to enter on the 
important Plumbago mining industry, further than to say that the 
export (likely to be 600,000 cwt. this year) has very largely increased, 
owing to the price in England and America trebling during the 
past few years. The promised geological survey, to begin in 1900, 
will do much to develop this industry as well as gem digging; 
and we want science (zoologists) also to help us in regard to our 
pearl-yielding oysters, of which no fishery has been had for several 
years. 

The mention of zoology reminds me of certain branches of 
Ceylon trade connected with its fauna ; the export of elephants, 
for instance, and the utilisation of tamed elephants in road, 
railway, and other public works. There is no reason to believe 
that the number of wild elephants in our jungles in the south-east 
and north-east of the island is falling off, and in the past thirty-six 
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years no fewer than 2,800 elephants have been exported from 
Ceylon of a nominal value of £80,000 ; but in reality worth three 
times that amount if they arrived safely at their destination, 
whether it be a European or American menagerie, or more 
frequently a Eaja's courii in India. Hunting and fishing give 
employment to a large number of natives, and the local trade in 
dried deer fiesh, as also the export trade in horns and skins, is a 
considerable one ; while a large portion of the food of the maritime 
natives (as of the colonists) is obtained from the surrounding 
ocean, largely by Buddhist fishermen, who tell you they do not kill 
the fish, but only take them out of the water ; they die of them- 
selves ! Nevertheless, a considerable quantity of salt-fish has to 
be imported for native use in Ceylon, showing there is great room 
for a local industry of the kind. A Game Preservation Society, 
lately started by public-spirited planters and a few officials, indicates 
the fear entertained of the indiscriminate slaughter of deer — of 
which we have several species in Ceylon — going too far ; and much 
good will be done for the benefit of the people as well as of sports- 
men and Government, by the close seasons now ordained, and other 
measures of protection afforded. 

Of manufacturing or industrial pursuits, apart from agriculture 
and mining, there is a singular lack in Ceylon. A good many 
weavers' looms (1,182 in all) are still worked in the eastern and 
northern provinces. There are 2,216 oil mills reported in the 
island, and twelve sugar mills still at work in the southern 
provinces. 

In considering the people of Ceylon, I would say that a fair 
estimate based on the experience of the last census and the impetus 
to immigration of recent years, justifies my putting the present 
population of the island at no fewer than 3,450,000, of whom 
2,250,000 will be Sinhalese, 900,000 Tamils, 240,000 Moormen 
(Arab descendants), 11,000 Malays, 1,200 Veddahs, with 10,000 of 
various races, against about 25,000 Burghers or European descen- 
dants, and not more than 6,500 Europeans all told. Altogether in 
Ceylon we have the representatives of some seventy races or nation- 
alities, so that our native streets and bazaars in the large towns 
present one of the most varied and interesting assemblages of 
peoples to be seen anywhere on the face of the globe. As to the 
advance in material prosperity of the mass of the people during the 
past sixty years, I need only point to the figures for population ; 
no community could increase as the Sinhalese and Tamils of Ceylon 
have done without being blessed with material comfort, peace. 
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and good government. As an old and eloquent missionary has 
said : — 

Were some Sinhalese Appuhami to arise, who had gone down to the 
grave eighty years ago, and from that time remained unconscious, he 
would not know his own land or people. . . . He would listen incredu- 
lously when told there is no rajakariya, or forced labour, and no fish 
tax ; and that there are no slaves, and that you can cut down a cinnamon 
tree in your own garden without having to pay a heavy fine. 

Again, the same writer has said that the improvement in the 
homes of many of the people within his time was as great as the 
contrast between a begrimed native chatty (clay vessel) and a bright 
English tea-kettle. 

What the British Government has done in Ceylon (as in India) 
in the maintenance of public health alone, iu medical treatment, 
hospitals, asylums, and dispensaries, in enforcing sanitary regula- 
tions, together with provision for water supply in the chief towns, 
is beyond all praise. No native ruler in Oriental history has any 
record of this kind to show, and no feature of our administration is 
more acceptable to the natives than the provision made through 
dispensaries and hospitals. In this connection I must refer to the 
successful campaign fought by our present Governor, his executive 
and medical officers, against the introduction of plague into the 
island during the past two years. No doubt our proximity to the 
equator, high rate of temperature, and large amount of sunshine, 
have much to do with our exemption ; but still these did not save 
Madraa or Southern India, and nothing but the constant watchful- 
ness maintained at Colombo and other ports prevented plague 
cases with the bacilli, which actually appeared in our harbours, 
£r:om finding a lodgment ashore, and spreading throughout the 
island. 

As regards education, the natives of Ceylon owe a special 
debt of gratitude to the various missionary bodies at work in the 
island since 1814, for giving the first general impetus to the 
instruction of the people. The Dutch Government, pastors and 
teachers, did a limited amount of work in their day ; but it was not 
till the time of Sir Hercules Robinson that the British Government 
awoke to a due sense of its duty, and endeavoured to meet the 
wants of a rising generation. Even then, teachers in the vernacu- 
lars of the people could only be got from the mission schools. 
Within the past thirty years a great advance has been made, and 
even the Buddhists and Hindus have begun to take advantage of 
the admirable and equitable system of grants-in-aid provided by the 
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Government. We are ten times further advanced in public instruc- 
tion in Ceylon, than in India ; but still only one child in 6 or 7 of 
a school-going age in the island is being instructed, so that much 
remains to be done. Let it never be forgotten that female instruc- 
tion in India and Ceylon was unheard of until the present cen- 
tury. In making liberal grants for public instruction, the present 
Government of Ceylon has given special attention to technical and 
industrial teaching and training. A technical college, as lately 
remodelled, is doing good practical work; while a reformed 
agricultural school with experimental stations is to form part of 
the scheme under the new Agricultural Board. 

In this connection I may be permitted to refer to the improved 
appearance of our Ceylonese youth, in the towns especially, under 
the influence of Western instruction and athletic training. In the 
favourite English game of cricket many of them greatly excel ; and 
there can be no doubt that public money expended in training and 
maintaining a Volunteer Infantry Corps, while providing a useful 
body for supplementary defence, has done much to improve the 
physique and bearing of many of our young men. Detachments of 
Volunteer Artillery and " Mounted Infantry " are composed of 
patriotic Colonists, so that, so far as internal peace is concerned, 
the British Infantry Regiment now stationed in Ceylon can at any 
time be spared for service in South Africa, and can be readily 
transferred from Colombo to Durban. The Colony pays a very 
considerable military contribution to the Imperial Government, and 
lately some sharp criticism has been locally applied to the mode 
and amount of levy ; but no Colony is more loyal or attached to 
the British Crown or more ready to make sacrifices in any time of 
the Empire's need, if such should arise, than the first of Crown 
Colonies, Ceylon. 

One of the most practical reforms introduced by the present 
Governor of Ceylon has been a reorganisation of the Civil Service, 
by which not only have the position and prospects of a body of 
honourable, cultured public servants been improved, but greater 
efficiency of administration has been secured. This is an im- 
portant matter; for there can be no doubt of the confidence 
reposed by the mass of the people in our revenue and judicial 
officers, and it is greatly owing to their labours that the Sinhalese 
and Tamils are now in so advanced and contented a position. 
Some visitors have written of Java as the model Colony, pointing 
to the unequalled comfort and submission of the Javanese natives. 
This is very much accounted for by the Dutch Government denying 
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to the natives the equal rights and opportunities for education and 
advancement which are open to the Ceylonese as to Her Majesty's 
subjects everywhere in the British Empire. Still further, Sir 
West Bidgeway's experience of the Indian and home services has 
been utilised with beneficial effect to place the Survey Department 
of the Colony on an entirely new footing — a departure which, with 
an increased staff and far more systematic arrangements, is likely 
to give us the topographical, cadastral, and trigonometrical surveys 
of the island within a reasonable period of time, and so to enable 
long-delayed fiscal and administrative reforms to take effect. 

Something has also been done to stir up the Public Works 
Department of the Colony, but without the same measure of 
success ; for I believe it is a fact that, with abundance of labour 
available and every encouragement from the Executive, this body, 
year by year, does not overtake the money voted for useful and often 
urgent public works. There is evidently room for inquiry, and, 
possibly, for weeding out afew lazy or incompetent, while properly en* 
couraging and rewarding really efficient, officers in this department. 

An attempt has recently been made in a portion of the London 
as of the local press to cast discredit on the administration of 
justice, and to hint that life and property are not properly protected 
in Ceylon. There is, in my opinion, no justification for sweeping 
statements of this kind, and I think the vast majority of Colonists — 
especially of the older residents — as of intelligent Ceylonese, will 
bear me out in this view. I am far from saying that our poUce 
and judiciary are perfect, or that the laws need no improvement — 
some people think we have too much ''law," and it is a fact that 
no people on the face of the earth are fonder of litigation than 
many of the Sinhalese. Indeed, villagers in Ceylon seem, in too 
many cases, to regard the British law-courts established in their 
midst as affording a laudable means of spending a considerable 
portion of their time, and many cases in court are started with no 
desire of settlement, but by repeated postponements to secure a 
holiday trip with relatives and friends from time to time, while, 
owing to the subdivision of property under the Eoman-Dutch law, 
litigation is sometimes carried on about the fractional part of a few 
coconut palms or other fruit trees. An improved and simple 
system of registration following perhaps on the cadastral survey, 
which is being energetically pushed on, will be the best check on the 
many land cases and disputes now prevalent, and will also put the 
vexed question of waste lands on a proper footing. No impartial 
person, acquainted with the native propensity to trespass on Crown 
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and even private property, and with the advantage that can be 
taken of native ignorance by speculators of their own or European 
race, can say that the action taken by the present Government is 
otherwise than reasonable and just, and in the best interests of 
the people themselves, in endeavouring to secure a speedy ad- 
justment of claims to forest, chena, waste and unoccupied lands. 
The Supreme Court found fault with some technical points — 
since, corrected — in the original legislative enactment; but its 
principle has been most generally approved, and for the adminis- 
tration of the law two of the most qualified and rehable members 
of the service (true friends of the natives) have been chosen. 
As regards the general policy of the Ceylon Government towards 
the natives, I need only mention that, in the past thirty years, 
free grants have been issued, after inquiry, for 40,000 acres io the 
people ; while a large extent has been granted at half- value ; and 
a still larger area of clearly proved encroachments has been 
transferred at a moderate valuation. I have the utmost con- 
fidence in the two officials — Messrs. Lewis and Booth — who are 
working under the ordinance ; they are sure to give careful con- 
sideration to all bond fide individual or village claims, while at 
the same time firmly resisting dishonest claims and land jobbing. 

Betuming to the admitted prevalence of crime in certain dis- 
tricts of Ceylon, I am among those who attribute it largely to 
the spread of two great evils, the drinking of arrack and other 
intoxicating drinks, and gambling. Certain reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the arrack monopoly are urgently required, and some 
I have formally placed before the Government, as also for checking 
the spread of an opium habit among a people who never grew, and 
until this century never used, opium. The hasty use of the knife 
in quarrels is one of the weaknesses of the rural Sinhalese, and 
various remedies have been proposed. The most efficient, in my 
opinion, for this and similar serious crimes would be banishment 
to the Andaman Islands — the Indian penal convict station. No- 
thing (not even hanging) is more abhorrent to the Sinhalese 
Buddhists than transportation across the seas into penal servitude. 
It is a striking fact that serious crime is most rampant where 
ignorance and Buddhism most prevail, and where arrack-distilling is 
carried on. Becognising that the prompt administration of justice is 
one of the first necessities of an advancing community, and a deterrent 
of crime, I think the time may be near — if it has not come — when 
a fourth judge should be appointed to the Bench of the Supreme 
Court Jo aid in appeals and criminal (sessions, and for this post I 
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have a very decided opinion that a senior judicial officer from the 
Civil Service should be chosen, as is so freely done in India. On 
the whole I think the jury system, as remodelled of late years, works 
well in Ceylon, though it involves a very heavy tax on Colonists, 
native prisoners invariably exercising the choice given to them, by 
asking for an English (rather than a Sinhalese or Tamil) speaking 
jury, which of course includes a proportion of Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

I must now turn to some of the great public works which have 
benefited Ceylon during the present generation, and though 
railways should come first, I will, with your permission, speak 
shortly of the Colombo Harbour Works. Designed by the late Sir 
John Coode, and since his lamented death by his firm, Messrs. 
Coode, Son, and Matthews, these works (when completed, say 
by 1908) are certain to constitute Colombo one of the largest and 
best protected harbours in the world, with an enclosed area of 600 
acres, a first-class graving dock (half the cost of which is to be 
borne by the Admiralty), and numerous other shipping conveniences. 
Q?he total cost to the Colony from first to last of harbour improve- 
ments, land reclamations and dock is not likely to be much less 
than £2,000,000 ; but the investment is fully justified by the grow- 
ing importance of Colombo as the great calling and coaling port 
for mail and commercial steamers in the Indian Ocean, the total 
tonnage (inwards and outwards) having risen from 446,110 tons in 
1869 — the year in which the Suez Canal was opened — to 6,200,000 
in 1898, while a further steady addition may be anticipated, with 
the possibility, some years hence, of the naval headquarters being 
transferred from Trincomalee to Colombo, when the graving dock is 
complete. 

I now turn to Railw;ays. Sir Henry Ward gave the first great 
impetus to railway construction in Ceylon ; but it was not till 1867 
that the Colombo and Eandy line, seventy-four miles, was opened 
during the Government of Sir Hercules Eobinson, who extended it 
for seventeen miles, and then proclaimed his belief in his terminus 
Nawalapitya spelling ** Finality." In the interests mainly of the Uva 
planting divisions of the country, I began a campaign in 1872 for 
railway extension from Nawalapitya to Haputala, which resulted in 
Sir James Longden getting sanction in 1878 for a first division of 
forty-one miles through Dikoya and Dimbula, but not till March 
1888 did Governor Sir Arthur Gordon (after a series of very trench- 
ant despatches) get sanction for the final twenty-five miles into Uva ; 

while the same indefatigable Governor arranged for the extension of 

c2 
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Sir William Gregory's se^ide line to Galle and Matara and tot the 
approval of a Eumnegala extension, afterwards carried out by Sir 
Arthur Havelock. Including the Matala branch of seventeen miles 
(made during the time of Governor Gregory), the Colony has now 297 
miles of first-class railway, 121 of which are the free property of 
the Colony, while the totsd income in excess of charges and interest 
forms a most important part of the general revenue. In this con- 
nection I may mention that the Dimbula-Uva extension has well 
fulfilled the financial expectations of its advocates, notwithstanding 
that, by an unfair system of accounting, the Departmental Beports 
up to 1897 appeared to show that the Uva section was worked at 
a loss. His Excellency Governor Bidgeway ordered this to be 
rectified in accordance with an appeal I personally ventured to 
make, and now the trafiSc, properly divided, shows a very considerable 
and steadily growing profit from this Uva extension, although 
justice has not yet been done in opening feeding roads, one fully 
equipped railway station (Ambewalla) having been left for no fewer 
than six years without a cart road of any kind leading to or from it. 
In this connection I may be allowed to mention that some 
relaxation of the ordinarily wise policy of reserving Crown lands above 
5,000 feet seems to be required to enable portions, at least, of the waste 
land between Dimbula and Uva to be utilised, and so to yield trafiSo 
to the railway. It seems anomalous for a locomotive line to run 
for some ten miles through Crown land, none of which yields 
traffic. By a system of leases with conditions as to planting 
certain portions with timber trees — for most of the existing so-called 
''forest'' is no more than scrub — it is possible that the patena, 
chena, and '' forest " might be made available to private enterprise, 
either for plantations or for a series of gardens for the cultivation 
of fruit and vegetables for the Colombo market. 

I now turn to the important revival of enterprise in Bailway 
Extension which has marked the administration of the present 
Governor of Ceylon. Agitation for a railway to Jaffna, the populous 
peninsula in the north of the island, commenced some thirteen years 
ago ; but successive Commissions of Inquiry could show nothing 
tojustifyaction until, early in 1897, a joint Commission of officials and 
unofficials saw their way to recommend a light broad-gauge exten- 
sion from Eurunegala to Anuradhapura, with a feeding line on a 
2^-feet gauge from the latter town to Jaffna. Of this Governor 
Bidgeway approved, and so recommended to the Secretary of State ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain, acting, it is supposed, on the advice of the 
Consulting Engineers, refused to make any change of gauge at 
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Anuradhapura, and decided that this Northern Railway must be on 
the broad gauge all the way. 

Realising, some years before, that the home authorities were very 
unlikely to sanction any northern extension scheme that involved 
a " break of gauge/' as they had always resisted that policy in respect 
of our mountain line, I endeavoured to demonstrate the wisdom 
of crying " finality " for the broad-gauge railway at Kurunegala. I 
pointed out to the late Sir G. Hutton Gregory that the heavy trafiSo 
of the inland districts of Ceylon was almost entirely served by the 
existing broad-gauge system, that the chief proMem now was how to 
send locomotive lines through the northern and eastern divisions 
of the island, and that, having regard to the absence for hundreds of 
miles of both population and traffic, it would be wise to devise the 
very simplest and cheapest form of locomotive line. In connection 
with a proposal to unite the Indian and Ceylon railway systems vid 
Adam's Bridge, fathered by Mr. Shelford and Sir George Bruce, 
I became a strong advocate for starting a&esh from Colombo on a 
metre-gauge up the western coast, which for sixty miles had popula- 
tion and traffic — such a line passing from Puttalam to Anuradhapura, 
to Ja&a, and eventually to Trincomalee and perhaps Batticaloa. A 
new interest was later on given to the introduction of a narrow-gauge, 
by the adoption of a 2i-feet line by Sir West Ridgeway (with Mr. 
Chamberlain's sanction) for a Colombo-Eelani Valley Railway of 
some fifty miles to traverse one of the most populous low country 
districts (through Cotta and Avisawella) in the island, and with very 
heavy planting traffic at several of its stations. The anomaly there- 
fore became all the greater of having a 5^ feet broad-gauge (more 
costly in working than in first construction— a big waggon to do a 
wheelbarrow's work), through one of the poorest districts in Ceylon 
north of Kurunegala, and for eighty miles north of Anuradhapura, 
where there was no cultivation and where none giving adequate 
results could be mentioned as capable of introduction, unless water 
by irrigation works was first provided. Accordingly steps were 
taken in England to urge on Mr. Chamberlain, by deputation, the 
advisableness of reaching the north by way of the west coast with 
a smaller railway; but the Secretary of State adhered to his 
decision for a broad-gauge all the way from Kurunegala to Jaffiia, 
or rather to the northern port, Kangesunturai, of nearly 200 miles, 
involving a total cost exceeding 11,000,000 rupees ; and (although 
part of this is to be taken from surplus revenue) without much 
prospect of the working expenses, interest, and sinking fund for 
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the required loan being provided by the traffic for many years to 
come. 

Before I go further, let me admit that there is something to be 
said for a broad-gauge to Anuradhapura and'Manaar in view of the 
possible future change of the South Indian line to Paumben to the 
standard gauge, and His Excellency 8ir West Eidgeway has always 
been a firm believer in the future connection of the railway systems 
of our island and the continent. Had the broad-gauge been adopted 
only to Manaar, the feeding lines in the north and east of Ceylon on 
the 2^-feet gauge could have been connected through Puttalam with 
Colombo. 

But it is clear now that the time for speculation as to what should 
or might be in regard to Eailway Extension to the north is past, and 
we must fjELce the inevitable ; and although I have been among the 
most persistent opponents of the policy adopted — a policy which, for 
the first time, extends the present Ceylon railway system for over 150 
miles through a country almost devoid of population and traffic — I 
am nevertheless now ready, as an old Colonist with a warm interest 
in the land of my adoption, to make the best of what must be, and to 
endeavour to find out how the evils anticipated may be mitigated, 
and all possible advantages be ensured and, if possible, strengthened. 
Our present Governor, it is understood, returns to Ceylon with 
instructions and full power to carry a locomotive line — a " light 
broad-gauge railway" it is called — from Kurunegala to the ex- 
treme north of the island forthwith. Every possible economy, I 
believe, is to be observed both in the construction and the 
working of this line; there are to be no extravagantly built 
stations, and old rolling-stock from the existing lines is, as fax 
as possible, to be utilised. I have been unable to get from practical 
planters any encouragement as to the possible occupation and cul- 
tivation of 40 miles of country between ten miles north of Kurunegala 
and the neighbourhood of Anuradhapura. It is said to be too dry 
and poor for palm cultivation ; but I am glad to learn that certain 
Crown forests are likely to be benefited by this railway section, and 
that their value should be increased by it. There is first of all Ealu- 
galla forest, said to cover 10,000 acres, and to contain fine palu 
ebony and halmiUa timber trees ; and next, before the railway enters 
the north-central province, it should touch the great reserve known 
as Palekelle, of some 85,000 acres with ebony and halmilla. Our 
present experienced Conservator of Forests (whose Indian training 
and personal ability have, in my opinion, met with rather scant 
official recognition in Ceylon) is, I believe, of opinion that the 
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railway may foster the development of an industry in charcoal- 
homing, according to the latest approved methods. The demand 
for fuel is rising in Colombo, and charcoal is easy of transport, 
and can, I am told, he made of very suitahle first-class woods. 
As regards the north-central province, any one who travels 
along the roads would be apt to think that the bulk of the 
country is " forest " ; but in reality there is no more than a belt, 
and inside there is only low chena or scrub, and only here and 
there are blocks of forest with palu, ebony, and satinwood to be 
found. Once past Madawachy, however, and into the northern 
province, and we get again into good timber in ebony and satin- 
wood, with the finest palu (a specially hard, durable wood) in 
the island. Of course what is really wanted to make these forests 
more valuable is an increase of population and a consequent 
larger and cheaper supply of labour. Whether the railway will 
induce this to come from what is generally termed " overcrowded 
Ja&a," or whether cooUes can be got from Southern India, remains 
to be seen. At present, owing to the want of labour, forest work is 
very expensive ; but undoubtedly this northern railway must have 
a beneficial effect in regard to timber utilisation and forest manage- 
ment. Still, it will be a poor look-out if "timber*' and charcoal 
should be the only articles to look to ior 150 miles or so until 
JsSda is reached. And this makes one deeply regret that the 
advice of an old missionary to the Tamils (the late Eev. J. Kilner), 
given thirty years ago, was not adopted. He advocated the planting 
of palmyra nuts along the North road all the way from Jaffna to 
Dambula. If this had been attended to by the road coolies, it 
must have cost very little, and avenues of this slow-growing but 
useful palm — so well suited for a dry country — would have 
done much to induce village settlements in this unoccupied land. 
I have just been reading of the wonderful change the roadside 
cultivation of fruit trees has wrought in the past twenty years 
in many parts of Europe, particularly in Belgium, Southern 
Germany, and France. In little Belgium alone, according to 
statistics for 1894, over 2,875 miles of roads planted with 741,571 
fruit trees, are yielding a very large value per annum. There may be a 
lesson here for Ceylon, in the districts which we want occupied and 
opened up ; but when all is said, one thing must precede occupation 
and cultivation, and that is a water supply, or means of securing 
water. It is therefore the opinion of many thoughtful observers 
that irrigation works should have preceded railway expenditure. 
But if it be true, as recently reported, that Mr. Chamberlain 
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has empowered the Governor of Ceylon to simultaneoasly go ahead 
in these dry northern districts, -with a liberal restoration and repair 
of irrigation tanks, a good deal no doubt may be accomplished by 
the time the Jaffna Railway is opened.^ Of course, the cultivation of 
rice, the staple food of the people, now so largely imported, is the 
first consideration. Some people think cotton should be profitably 
grown ; but with TinneveUy cotton at present abundantly produced 
at so cheap a rate, one is not sanguine of much profit here. But I 
have what is perhaps a more startling suggestion to make. It was 
my fortune to travel home this time from Colombo with a fellow- 
countryman (a Scot from the far north) with large and varied ex- 
perience in sugar cultivation — sixteen years in Demerara first, and 
later ten years in the Straits Settlements — and he surprised me as 
to the profitable nature of the crops of sugar now being grown 
in Province Wellesley and the Island of Penang, although the 
yield per acre was far less than in Java; and, further, that a 
good market for all the sugar produced, was found in China, 
through reliable Chinese merchants buying the crop in advance 
on the spot. Conversation turned on waste land in Ceylon, 
and the north and east being referred to, my friend, who repre- 
sents large English capitalists, expressed himself as resolved 
to visit the country to be traversed by this northern railway. I 
have collected for him all the meteorological information available, 
and embodied it for different stations along the route and for 
others at the mouth of the Mahavelliganga, in a table which 
will be found in an appendix to this paper. The question of 
rainfall is an all-important one to the sugar cultivator ; but at the 
same time, if irrigation is made available to supplement a deficient 
supply, the industry might do well. 

Now, I am quite prepared for an incredulous smile as to sugar 
cultivation ever paying in Ceylon. It has been tried, I shall be re- 
minded, and many thousands of pounds sunk in the south, west, 
and centre of the island by men of experience in Mauritius and 

' Since writing the above, news has come from Ceylon that at the opening 
of the Legislature the Acting-Governor announced that of a total of 
15,641,000 rupees to be spent on the Jaffna, Eelani, and TJdapnsilava Railways, 
and 5,000,000 rupees on Irrigation Works, half of the tot^l must be provided 
from the General Bevenue. This will mean an unfair burden, in my opinion, 
on the consumers of imported rice (who contribute largely to the surplus — rather 
less than half our people eating free rice, while more than half pay a customs 
tax), and it may seriously interfere with reproductive public works required to 
maintain the present prosperity of the island — the r%ilwaj{r to Pu^talan^ bein^ 
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elsewhere ; but all to no avail. Let me, however, recall the fact 
that, because of an unfortunate experiment by the Messrs. Worms 
in the " forties," it was firmly believed among Ceylon planters for 
thirty years that Tea production could never be a success in 
the island ! It is just possible therefore that, tried by skilful men 
with all modem appliances and greatly increased experience, 
sugar may still be found a profitable crop in some parts of our 
island, and not the least in the North and East. One advantage 
the pioneer cultivator would have, would be a local market with the 
protection of our present import duty. Ceylon imports at present 
as much as 100,000 owt. of sugar, most of which pays a customs 
duty of three rupees per cwt. Of course a great attraction to any one 
beginning in Northern Ceylon would be the prospect of a cheaper 
and steadier labour supply than can be commanded in the Straits. 

Competition in the labour market, whether by railway contractors 
or sugar cultivators, will probably disturb the minds of our tea 
and other planters ; but when it is remembered that there are 
some ten or twelve millions of natives next door to us in Southern 
India never far from the verge of scarcity, to whom two rupees 
a week per family of four (father, mother, and two children) is 
contentment, there ought to be abundance of coolies for all our 
work in Ceylon if proper agencies are used to secure and import it. 

I have only one further suggestion to make in this connection, 
and that is the need of fish culture in the tanks and even in the 
rice fields, not only in the north but all over Ceylon. In Java I 
have it on good authority that the native farmers reckon the 
" harvest " of fish gathered from their rice fields as scarcely 
inferior in importance to that of the harvest of grain ; while fish 
in tanks are fed in Java with masses of hibiscus (or shoe) fiowers 
and pieces of oilcake. 

Let me, in conclusion, repeat that the responsibility of saddling 
Ceylon with this northern railway as designed is a serious one, 
and that it must lie with the Colonial Office rather than the local 
Government. At the same time, as it has to be, we must make 
the best of it and endeavour to devise means of mitigating loss 
and gradually securing a profit. As for the narrow locomotive 
line from Colombo to Kelani Valley, there can be no doubt' it 
will pay handsomely from the first day of opening, and the same 
may be said of the similar line likely to be made simultaneously 
from Nanuoya through Newara Elliya to Udapusilava. To secure 
still more railway profits and so to compensate for loss on the 
i^oytbern Ifee? J woi^d strongljr recon^meftd the Government to 
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extend the 2^-feet Eelani line through the northern portion of the 
city of Colombo to Negombo and Chilaw and even to Puttalam. 
Such a railway would pay handsomely on its own merits, would 
serve a teeming, prosperous population on the first half, and 
would develop much fresh coconut land along its second section. 

I must now draw this discursive account of recent and pros- 
pective progress in Ceylon to an end. I hope I have left the 
impression that the principal industries of the island are in a 
sound and promising condition ; that the administration is 
decidedly progressive; and that the people are advancing in 
comfort and intelligence. I know it is the opinion of its present 
Governor, of leading Colonists and officials, that Ceylon only 
requires to be better and more widely known to be still more 
appreciated. Bir West Bidgeway, who came to us from the Isle of 
Man (an island that prospers mainly through its visitors), fully 
shared the opinion long felt by us old Colonists that Ceylon ought 
to be regarded as a show-place for travellers from all parts of the 
globe. As a winter resort it has much to recommend it, and we 
have now the finest hotels in the East in Colombo, Mount 
Lavinia, Eandy, Hatton, Newara EUiya, Bandarawella, &c., with 
every variety of climate between — as extremes — 90° and fireezing 
point, but in which snow and unhealthy fogs are unknown. The 
Sanatarium is being made attractive, with a view to meeting 
the requirements of visitors as well as of local residents, and here 
nearly all home outdoor sports can be enjoyed. 

In conclusion, may I briefly indicate what the ordinary visitor 
may anticipate as likely to interest him in Ceylon ? The ancient 
and modem names applied to the island raise high expectations when 
they include Lanka the Resplendent, a pearl-drop on the brow of 
India, the Eden of the Eastern wave, and so on ; but they are 
fully justified when we find that, from whatever side it be ap- 
proached, Ceylon unfolds a scene of loveliness unsurpassed if it be 
equalled by any other land in the universe. There is no more in- 
teresting and beautiful town than the capital, Colombo, and the 
variety of race and dress in its bazaars, and the delightful drives 
in its '^ Cinnamon Gardens," never disappoint the stranger. Coco- 
palms fringe the shores until they seem to kiss the waves breaking 
over the coral reefs, and each has its owner and often its mark, so 
that Dr. Norman MacLeod, when he landed at Bombay, exclaimed : — 
" Oh, India, that the very hairs of thy head should be numbered ! '* 
Inland, as the visitor travels by the comfortable railway train to 
Eandy, he may note cinnamon and fruit-tree culture; a wide 
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expanse of glistening rice-fields dotted with gardens and villages on 
knolls surrounded by trees, in which the arrowy slender areca 
and the graceful kitul, jaggery or sugar palms may be noted ; 
while he may have the good fortune to see that finest of tropical 
floral displays, a talipot palm in flower (the palm which only 
flowers once in its life, after sixty to eighty years of growth, sending 
a column of cream-coloured wheat-like blossom some 20 feet above 
its own stem of 50 to 80 feet, which lasts for three months and 
then the whole tree dies down). 

As the visitor approaches the hills he will be enabled to mark 
the cultivation of cacao (the chocolate or cocoa yielding plant) with 
its large pendent scarlet pods, of Liberian coffee with dark red 
cherries, possibly of one or other of the india-rubber yielding trees, 
and even of tea. Climbing the Eaduganava Pass excites interest in 
ever- varying mountain and lowland scenery, in the terraced rice- 
fields of the Eandyans, in the first glimpses of the far-famed Boyal 
Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya, and in the approaches to the 
uniquely beautiful and historically interesting little mountain capital 
of Eandy. Then comes the farther railway trip to Matala and a visit 
to the caves of DiEbmbula : the ancient rock fortress of Sigiri or the 
buried cities of Anuradhapura and Polanaruwa, with monuments ot 
antiquity almost rivalling those of Thebes. Or, starting from 
Eandy upwards by train, the visitor rises from Oampola and Nawala- 
pitiya to Hatton, whence an excursion can be made to the top of 
Adam's Peak, and an unequalled view of the Peak's shadow and 
the country got from the summit ; .while continuing in the train he 
passes through the largest unbroken scene of tea cultivation in the 
world, the plantations of this evergreen shrub being diversified 
by groves, belts, or shade of eucalypti, grevilleas and other introduced 
ornamental trees, while streams and waterfalls lend life to the valleys, 
and cultivation is everywhere framed by the forest-clad everlasting 
hills. Here Sir Samuel Baker hunted for eight years in his 
youthful prime, when as yet there was scarcely a single planta- 
tion between Great Western and Adam's Peak, while now there 
are 800 tea estates, as many planters (many with their families), 
and some 150,000 coolies and dependent natives. Newara EUiya 
is reached from Nanuoya in a short journey by coach (soon to 
be superseded by rail), and firom the Grand Hotel or Hill Club, 
the highest mountain top in the island (8,296 feet) can easily 
be attained in a morning's walk, while a drive to the Hakgalla 
Gardens is only second in interest to the visit to Peradeniya. 
Continuing the railway journey from Nanuoya (where a full mile 
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in fdtitude above the sea has been attained) summit level is reached 
at 6,240 feet, and soon after the grand Uva amphitheatre with its 
rolling patenas and circle of hill ranges bursts into view, and 
twenty miles of a wonderful descent is made by the train. If so 
inclined the visitor can pursue his journey by coach to Badulla, 
and onwards by a good road to the east coast at Batticaloa with 
its lake, of singing fish, visiting the Yeddahs, or wild men of the 
jungle, on the way, or having some sport with wild elephants. 
A steamer service round the island affords ready communication 
with Batticaloa, Trincomalee, Jaffna, &c. Altogether there is no 
more wonderful or interesting railway journey for its length in the 
world (and personally I have been able to compare a good many 
famous railway lines in Europe, America and Australia) than 
this Ceylon ride of 143 miles from Colombo to Bandarawella 
on our first-class mountain railway ; and the intelligent traveller 
will remember that it is not alone for its scenic beauty, natural 
vegetation, or cultivated gardens and fields that interest should 
be aroused, but that all around are places full of historic 
memories — that, in fact, in Sinhalese annals every valley has 
its battle and every stream its song — that from the peak of 
Allagalla the prisoners of the Kandian King were hurled to de- 
struction — that Eandy itself is the centre of many centuries of royal 
rule that controlled the fate of scores and hundreds of European 
prisoners, Portuguese, Dutch, French, and British, many of whom 
Uved, married, and died in the country — that at Gampola we are pass- 
ing through ancient royal domains, and that, as we rise to the moun- 
tain plateaux, we enter a region consecrated in Sinhalese legend and 
Hindu epic poetry to the adventures of Seeta and Bama, whose 
names still remain in stream and plain to testify to the connec- 
tion with far-off if not prehistoric times. And yet the interest and 
mystery to the stranger now is not more of the past than of the 
present, and must find vent in some such words as those so well 
expressed in the tribute of an English poetess who visited the 
island about the middle of the present century: — 

Ceylon t Ceylon t 'tis nought to me 
How thou wast known or named of old, 

As Ophir, or Taprobane, 
By Hebrew King or Grecian bold. 

To me, thy spicy -wooded vales, 
Thy dusky sons and jewels bright, 

But image forth the far-famed tales — 
Put fieeu) a new Arsiibian night, 
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And when engirdled figures crave 

Heed to thy bosom's dazzling store, 
I see Aladdin in his cave : 

I follow Siflidbad on the shore. 
Yet these, the least of all thy wealth, 

Thou heiress of the eastern isles, 
Thy mountains boast of northern health. 

Where Europe amid Asia smiles. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of lime-light views* 
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METEOEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS IN NOETH-CENTRAL AND 

NORTH-EAST CEYLON. 

WITH REFERENCE TO THE REQt7IREMENTB OF BUOAE CULTIVATION. 

Altitudes, Havnfall, Distribution, Periods of Drought, and of avelrage 
Temperature at certain selected stations. 

1. MakkUlam, marked in map at two places, one with ** Railway Station," 

R.S., &c» &c. Height above sea, 167 feet. Rain observations, five 
years ; an average annual fall of 50*98 inches on fifty -four days 
average. Greatest fall in twenty-four hours, 6-50 inches. In 1897 
total fall was 65*86 inches. Average rainMl each month: — 
January, 2*20 ; February, 0*41 ; March, 1-37 ; April, 2*02 ; May, 
1*48; June, 1*02; July, 102; August, 1*50; September, 3*96; 
October, 9*10 ; November, 13*55 ; December, 13*35 inches. 

2. Vavuniya (also R.S.), 317 feet up; observed four years; fell, 59*48 

on 100 days; greatest fall in twenty-four hours, 5*40. Average 
mean temperature, 80*3^ Greatest drought recorded, 101 days, 
June-September, 1891. Average monthly fall :— January, 2*70 
February, 0*92 ; March, 1*24 ; April, 4*52 ; May, 1*78 ; June, 1*49 
July, 0-89; August, 2*90; September, 5*21; October, 8*15 
November, 9*22 ; December, 20*96 inches. (In 1897 the total fall 
was 72*70 inches.) 

8. Madawachi (R. Station), 285 feet high ; observed seven years ; total 
fall, 48*42 inches on sixty-eight days. Greatest fall in twenty-four 
hours, 5*70 inches. Monthly fall: — January, 2*03; February, 
1*77 ; March, 2*21 ; April, 8*94 ; May, 2*73 ; June, 1*71 ; July, 1*40 ; 
August, 2*27; September, 1*94; October, 8*81; November, 9*40; 
December, 10*21 inches. (In 1897 the total fall was 52*81 inches.) 

4. Anuradhapura (R.S.), 295 feet high ; observed twenty-seven years ; 
54*44 inches on 104 days ; 9*32 inches greatest fall in twenty-four 
hoxurs. Greatest drought, 121 days, May-September, 1884. Average 
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annual mean temperature, 8C*2°. Monthly fall : — January, 2*56 ; 
February, 1*83; March, 2-92; April, 7-72 ; May, 8-77; June, 1-66; 
July, 1'08; August, 2*01; September, 2*89; October, 8*85; November, 
10-99 ; December, 9-21 inches. (Total fall in 1897, 56-87 inches.) 

5. Trincomalee, 12 feet above sea; 27 years observed; rainfall, 62-74 

inches average on 112 days ; 8*21 inches greatest fall in twenty -four 
hours. Longest drought 104 days, February-May, 1884. Average 
annual mean temperature, 81*2°. Monthly fall: — January, 5*40 
February, 2-86 ; March, 1-48 ; April, 1*86 ; May, 2-62 ; June, 1-62 
July, 2-11; August, 4*66; September, 4-60; October, 8'00 
November, 13*10 ; December, 16-14 inches. (In 1897 the total fall 
was 76-12 inches.) 

6. Kanthalai, 150 feet up ; twenty-one years observed ; 68-06 inches 

average annual fall, on sixty-two days ; 8*60 inches greatest daily 
fall. Monthly fall :— January, 6-11 ; February, 2-81 ; March, 1-89 ; 
April, 3*06 ; May, 4*19 ; June, 1-81 ; July, 2*18 ; August, 8*54 ; 
September, 8*18; October, 8*90; November, 16*22; December, 
15-67 inches. (Total faU in 1897, 86 inches.) 

7. Allai, 96 feet above sea ; observed twenty -one years ; 66-88 average 

annual fall on fifty- seven days; 8*26 inches greatest daily fall. 
Monthly fall :— January, 6-80 ; February, 2*81 ; March, 2*47 ; April, 
1-42; May, 3-36; June, 2-24; July, 1-92; August, 6-09; September, 
4-11; October, 9-14; November, 13-19; December, 14*83 inches. 
(Total faU in 1897, 101-18 inches.) 

Notes on the above by a Practical Suga/r Planter* 

The above gives all the information necessary to our requirements for 
sugar growing I can think of at the moment. The rainfall is of course 
the serious question, and it will most probably depend on that whether or 
not the sugar industry can be taken up in Ceylon. Our average rainfall in 
the Straits is about ninety-five inches, but the soil there is very light and will 
not retain moisture, besides which, the subsoil is so fiill of iron that rain is 
constantly necessary to prevent the roots going down to the poisonous soil 
in search of moisture. With good stiff soil and a reasonable depth of it, 
half our rainfall would be sufficient. The canes might not grow so 
luxuriantly, but they would contain far richer and purer juice, which is 
preferable. I don't know of anything more that can be done in this till 
I have seen the different districts and got samples of the soil analysed. 
If the result is satisfactory, I can promise that the enterprise will be 
taken up by an influential company with both capital and practical 
experience who, in the face of serious labour difficulties, have proved 
sugar to be by far the safest and most paying agricultural industry in the 
Straits. Our cost of production is less than in Java, and we can place 
sugar on any market of the world at a price that would enable us to 
undersell bounty-fed beet sugar. Not only would the Company grow 
canes themselveSj but they would give advances to planters and small 
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cnltivators to grow canes for them in the same way as is done in Qneens- 
land, where the sugar industry has done so much for the country. 



Discussion^ 

k. 

Sir Fbederick Saunders, K.O.M.G. : I think every one who has 
listened to Mr. Ferguson's able and interesting lecture will be of 
opinion that he has amply justified the contribution within ten years 
of a third paper on Ceylon, which he very properly calls the first 
and most progressive of our Crown Colonies. Mr. Ferguson's repu- 
tation as an historian of Ceylon, in which capacity, I may say, he 
emulates his uncle, the late Mr. A. M. Ferguson, his ability to 
collect information most carefully and concisely, and to impart it in 
a clear and agreeable form, doubtless brought together the large 
assembly we see in this room to-night, and I am sure that all who 
have heard the lecture will feel thankful to him not only for an 
intellectual treat but for enabling us to carry away with us a clear 
and concise view of the present condition of Ceylon and its great 
progress in recent years. As a very old Colonist, though a new 
member of this Institute, I hope I may be allowed to bear my 
testimony to the truth of what the lecturer has said, not merely with 
regard to the improvement of the Colony and the advancement of its 
people, but also as regards the beauty of its scenery, the perfection of 
its mountain climate, the comfort of its railways and hotels, and its 
general advantages as a health and pleasure resort for all those who 
seek a bright and delightful change during the cold and dismal 
months of an English winter. I know how very much Ceylon owes 
to the planting and mercantile members, to the European com- 
munity generally, and also, I hope I may add, to good government 
by its officials, but I cannot think that the whole of its progress is 
due to the 7,000 Europeans who are constantly changing and moving 
to and from the Island. I think we must admit that a great deal should 
be credited to the energy, ability, and real grit of the three millions 
of people who are the native inhabitants of the island. Look at 
our public works — our railways, harbours, and roads. Who are our 
masons, carpenters, and labourers ? Ask the employers of labour 
whether they do not compare favourably with similar classes in this 
country. With the exception of tea, are not the agricultural and 
mining industries almost entirely in the hands of natives ? Look at 
our public departments. Take the medical and legal departments. 
They are almost entirely native. In almost every public de- 
partment in Ceylon there are natives employed in some of the 
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higher posts, and in every one you -will find cases where they 
have shown they can not only imitate but emulate Europeans 
in work as well as in cricket and other sports. Look again at 
that large and admirable body of men known as " the Govern- 
ment clerks." I am quite sure that the more encouragement 
that is given to the natives, the more they are placed in positions of 
responsibility and of trust for which they have been trained, the 
more will they justify that selection and show how well they are 
qualified to fill almost any station and take any office in the several 
professions in life. I wish to say how entirely I concur in the 
lecturer's statement that there is no justification whatever for the 
attempt made by some persons to influence the London press to 
cast discredit on the administration of justice in Ceylon, and even 
to suggest that life and property are not properly protected. I can 
confirm the assurance given by Mr. Ferguson, that the majority of 
the Colonists and of intelligent Ceylonese will bear him out in what 
he has stated to the contrary. While there is so much in the paper 
with which I concur, I feel bound to express dissent from the views 
the lecturer has expressed with reference to what is known as railway 
extension to the north. I do not intend to enter at length on the 
subject, and I will merely point out that the principal objections 
which he has raised are first as to its route, and secondly as to the 
mode of construction. I should not put my opinion alone against 
his as regards the route, but I would point out that this has been re- 
ported upon by numerous commissions during several years and 
every one of them has invariably, and I may say almost unanimously, 
approved of the route now finally adopted. As regards gauge, Heaven 
forbid I should enter into the question of the battle of gauges, 
but when a line of railway has been approved as being the best on^ 
the grounds of true economy and real efficiency by such experts 
as Sir Hutton Gregory, Sir G. Molesworth, Mr. J. E. Mosse, Mr. 
Waring, and others, who thoroughly understand and are the greatest 
authorities on railway construction in Ceylon, I think such a line 
might well receive — as it has received — the approval of the Secretary 
of State and of the majority of the people of the island. I am sure 
that the lecturer having had his say on the question will, as he has 
promised, most cordially and most loyally do all in his power to 
prove that the railway as now settled is capable of conferring last- 
ing benefits on Ceylon. The name of Ferguson has been intimately 
connected with railway construction and extension in Ceylon for 
many years past. It is a name which will always be remembered 
there as the name of men who have done great good to the island in 
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&11 ibey h&ve undertaken. I have often been asked, ** What do you 
expect will grow in the country between Eurunegala and Jaffna ? " 
and the answer I have generally given has been '' Anything and 
everything/' and I have advanced the same arguments the 
lecturer has so ably used in his paper. Who would have supposed 
fifty years ago that tea would become the principal product of 
the island ? It was gravely asserted, when the railway to Kandy 
was under discussion, that one train a day would be sufficient to 
meet all requirements and carry all the produce, and now it is 
admitted that but for the railway tea would probably not have been 
introduced when the coffee crisis arrived, and the island would 
have been practically ruined. I think the Secretary of State has 
done well to link together irrigation and railway extension in 
Ceylon. These two matters are most intimately connected, but I 
think that railways should take the first place, because hitherto 
experience in Ceylon tends to show that irrigation works, if 
undertaken where there is population, are eminently successful, 
but when undertaken in desolate districts in the hope of attracting 
population they have been generally a great failure. I will say, 
lastly, how entirely I concur in the lecturer's appreciative remarks 
concerning the administration of the present Governor, Sir West 
Bidgeway, to whose experience and ability the Colony owes a great 
deal of its present position. This I am able to say now that I am 
no longer an official, and to add that I believe no man takes a 
greater interest in Ceylon, or is more anxious to further the 
interests of the island and its people than the present Governor. 
He would have been here to-night but for the fact that he leaves 
for Ceylon to-mOrrow morning. I am sure we all wish him con- 
tinued succe&s in the work he has hitherto so ably conducted. 
Ceylon generally has been extremely lucky in its Governors. It 
will, I hope, continue to be so, and while I am expressing that 
hope I cannot help glancing at our Chairman and wishing that, if 
it were possible, when Sir West Ridgeway's turn is over, he could 
be persuaded to re-enter official ranks and go as Governor to a 
place where he was so much respected and admired when he 
performed the duties of Lieutenant-Governor. I can assure him 
he would be most cordially welcomed. I have no doubt he would 
spend there a most happy and useful time, and by his administra- 
tion I beheve he would earn the gratitude of the three and a half 
miUions of people who inhabit the island, and would add additional 
lustre to the great reputation which he has already so deservedly 
attained. 
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Mr. F. J. Wabing, C.M.G. : I was not prepared to speak when I 
came here this evening, and not being endowed with the gift of ora- 
tory, I cannot pretend to emulate my friend Sir F. Saunders' eloquent 
address. I can only say that, having spent a good many years in 
Ceylon, I continue to feel a deep interest, as I must do, in all that 
concerns its welfare. I think the paper has been most interesting 
and instructive, and would express my concurrence in almost 
everything Mr. Ferguson has said, except on one point, and that 
is as regards railway extension. This, perhaps, is hardly the 
proper place to discuss the question, which is a very technical one, 
and as I am still professionally connected with Ceylon, I do not 
think it is quite right or proper I should do so. As the lecturer 
has said, the question of the extension to the north of the island is 
settled, and what, therefore, is the use of discussing again a subject 
which in the past has raised pretty considerable heat ? I need only 
add my thanks to those already tendered to the lecturer for his 
valuable paper. 

Mr. F. H. M. CoBBET : Being as I am a representative of the 
Ceylon Government at the Imperial Institute, I should have been 
sorry if I had not had an opportunity of thanking Mr. Ferguson for 
his admirable paper, and for the valuable and reliable information 
he always gives about Ceylon. At the same time he will, I am sure, 
take it in good part if I express an anxious desire that his unusual 
indulgence in a flight of fancy to-night — one fiction in a mass of solid 
facts — may not often be repeated. If I understood the lecturer 
aright, he alluded to the possibility of growing tea on the top of 
Adam's Peak ! Now, let me tell such of you as are not familiar 
with the tea plant that it is neither an orchid nor a lichen, and 
cannot grow on a bare rock I Mr. Ferguson spoke of " the prevalence 
of crime " in Ceylon, without adding anything to qualify those 
words, and I trust you will bear with me whilst I cite certain 
statistics which are very pertinent to this matter and may prevent 
your carrying away an erroneous impression, fin Ceylon the ratio 
of homicides to the population is something under five to the 
100,000, while in England — which is supposed to be a civilised and 
law-abiding country — the ratio is five per 100,000, in Germany it is 
the same, in France and Belgium it is eighteen, in Austria twenty- 
five, in Spain fifty-eight, and in Italy ninety-six. I take these 
figures from a recent official report by the Inspector-General of 
Police in Ceylon, and it is desirable, I think, that they should be 
widely known. In this connection I would ask your leave to quote 
what our Governor, Sir West Eidgeway, said not long ago in an 
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interview reported in a paper which possibly has not a very large circu- 
lation, " The Manxman." After dealing with two recent cases which 
have attracted some attention here, his Excellency authoritatively 
summarised the position as follows : '' As a fact, either of these 
cases might have occurred, and similar cases do occur, in every 
ciyilised country. Now, I may say that in Ceylon the proportion of 
murders to the population is, I believe, less than that in the United 
Kingdom, and certainly the proportion of murders in the United 
Kingdom for which the offenders are not convicted is larger than 
that of Ceylon.'* When, therefore, your sons and nephews talk about 
going out tp Ceylon, you need not fear that they will run any special 
risk of meeting with a violent death. On the contrary, I claim for the 
people of Ceylon that they are eminently peaceable and law-abiding. 
A further illustration of the condition of the island is afforded by 
the announcement in "The Times'' last week — to which the 
lecturer has already alluded, but without bringing out its full effect 
— that Sir West Ridgeway has actually offered to the Imperial 
Government for use in South Africa the services of the regiment 
quartered in Ceylon. And if this offer is accepted, it will not be the 
first time either that the military have been withdrawn from Ceylon 
to meet a crisis in some other part of the Empire, the inhabitants 
of the island being left practically to themselves. The natives 
have proved their loyalty in trying circumstances, and I claim for 
them that they are not only eminently peaceable and law-abiding, 
but eminently loyal also, and I say that they have lately been 
cruelly traduced in certain quarters. In conclusion, I would only 
add that I think I am not putting it too high when I say that Mr. 
Ferguson's knowledge of Ceylon is encyclopsBdic. The paper which 
he has just read to us is an excellent example of this, and I am sure 
we are all proportionately grateful to him for it. 

Sir Fbederick Young, K.C.M.G. : I think you will all agree 
that we have had the pleasure of listening to a most interesting 
and valuable address. Speaking from my own impressions, I 
heartily endorse the opinion expressed by Sir Frederick Saunders, 
that the lecturer has amply justified the view that there was room, 
even within ten years, for this third paper on the important Colony 
of Ceylon to be read before the Institute. My own name has been 
incidentally mentioned in connection with the subject referred to in 
the paper, and my particular reason for rising on this occasion is to 
mention that in the early years of Her Majesty's reign — in the year 
1844- a very near relative of mine was selected to go out to Ceylon 

for the purpose of practically surveying the first line of railway 

d2 
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in the Colony between Colombo and Eandy. It was hot a mei^e 
superficial survey, but it was one which involved a good deal of 
actual hard work and severe labour. My brother-in-law (Mr. 
Thomas Drane), who was a very athletic, robust man, had to cut 
his way and go through jungle all the way from Colombo to Kandy 
— 91^ miles — and he surveyed the route which, with very little 
divergence, was afterwards adopted for the railway. Sir Hutton 
Gregory, the consulting engineer for the railway, who was a great 
friend of Mr. Drane's, told me long afterwards that the line itself 
which was adopted was almost entirely that one which Mr. Drane 
surveyed without any other aid than his own intelligent ideas in 
selecting the best direction for its construction. He had just com- 
pleted his professional educational curriculum in the office of Mr. 
James Walker, the Admiralty engineer, and one of the first 
presidents of the Institution of Civil Engineers, when he went out. 
I have a particular reason for recollecting the expedition, because my 
own marriage took place in April 1845, and he was not present, 
being still engaged on that very important work I have mentioned 
in Ceylon. I thought that as a number of names connected with 
the history of Ceylon are mentioned — and very properly mentioned 
— in the course of the paper which will become enshrined in the 
archives of the Institute, the name of my brother-in-law might 
very fittingly be remembered in connection with this important 
pioneer work in the island of Ceylon. 

Mr. R. A. BosANQUET : It is many years now since I had to speak 
to a public assembly, and I had no intention whatever of address^ 
ing you on this occasion. It always feU to my lot in Ceylon to 
be in opposition, and I rather liked it. There is nothing like good, 
wholesome opposition in every Crown Colony, and in the days when 
our Chairman was Lieutenant-Governor, there was real pleasure 
in being in opposition. You might say what you liked or do what 
you liked, and be quite certain of getting a civil reply. You might 
also rest assured that if your claim was good or your cause a right 
one, the thing would be carried out promptly and without that 
excess of red-tapeism which has been the ruin of so many good 
schemes. On the subject of railway extension, which has been 
brought forward so prominently to-night, there are few who lived 
in the seventies and eighties or in the early nineties who have not 
had something to say on the question — sometimes with consider* 
able warmth too ; indeed I was present at the Legislative Council 
when one of the most heated debates took place on breadth of 
gauge. As an Englishman I went to that debate with '* an open 
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mind," of course, but still with my mind pretty clearly made up, 
and I can honestly tell you I am of the same opinion stiU — no 
break of gauge for me. If there were a break of gauge, I should be 
sorry for Ceylon. Once you have made up your mind, stick to it. 
I believe in the old days Mr. John Ferguson went with me and 
was as strong an advocate of the present gauge as he seems to be 
now of the narrower gauge. One thing I do thank him for is, that 
though I have been more or less absent from Ceylon for ten years 
past he has, by his most excellent paper, brought me quite up-to- 
date, and I am deeply grateful to him. Possibly I am wrong 
about this question of break of gauge, but I am going to stick to 
my own opinion still. 

The Chairman (Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G.) : I will 
now ask you to give a cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer. I 
have myself taken the deepest interest in his paper, and I am sure 
that, whether you agree with everything he has said or not, you will 
admit that he has given us a most interesting address. He has 
eloquently described all the advantages to be derived from life in 
Ceylon, and I could easily fancy people, after listening to the latter 
part of his lecture especially, feeling inclined to jump up and go to 
the P. and 0. office to take a ticket for Colombo. I join in con- 
gratulating the Colony on the question of the extension of the 
railway having been at last definitely settled. I am a firm believer 
in the advantages the Colony will obtain from this extension. It 
will bring the northern part of the island into direct and easy com* 
munication with the magnificent port of Colombo, whence the produce 
can be carried to different parts of the British Empire and indeed 
of the civilised world. It may be that a portion of the line passes 
through a waste and unattractive country, but I have so firm a belief 
in the adaptability of the planters that I feel sure they will find some 
means of utilising it. We all know with what pluck and endurance 
they bore the strain of the coffee disaster, and with what sagacity 
they turned to a new industry, which they have brought to such 
magnificent proportions. I am sorry to learn from the lecturer 
that there seems to be very little chance of coffee being reintro- 
duced as a considerable commodity. I have a strong recollection 
of a conversation I once had with the late Dr. Trimen, a man of 
extraordinary mark and knowledge in connection with aU agri- 
cultural operations, who thought the time would unquestionably 
come when coffee might be reintroduced, though possibly not on 
the same scale as before, and he trusted that the planter, in devoting 
Jjinaself to teai Wowl4 ^Q\ overlook that possibility. Pepper i^ §. 
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cultivation whicli I for one would never advise the Ceylon planter 
to go in for. Most unfortunately, very little pepper is consumed 
in the world, and at the present time all that is required is produced 
in a Colony with which I was recently connected, viz. the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay Peninsula. The price hardly pays for 
the growing, and should Ceylon step in I fear the poor people in the 
Straits Settlements will go to the wall. As to sugar, I think the 
case is different. I think there is a prospect for sugar. Given 
railways to open up new tracts of country ; given irrigation, which 
is absolutely necessary for almost every cultivation ; and given the 
fact that you have a magnificent supply of labour, I cannot but 
believe that Ceylon in the future will make grand progress and be a 
still more flourishing Colony than she is at the present time. The 
name of Mr. Ferguson is a " household word '* in Ceylon. His 
grand old uncle was the embodiment of all that was connected 
with the best interests of that island. Our lecturer is one of the 
next generation, and there is a third generation, I am glad to hear, 
taking part in the agricultural interests of the Colony. On your 
behalf, I beg to tender Mr. Ferguson the most cordial thanks for 
his paper. 

Mr. John Ferguson : I have to acknowledge your very cordial 
and gratifying vote of thanks. It is the privilege of a lecturer to 
reply to points raised in the course of discussion, but on this occa- 
sion I have practically little to which to reply. Mr. Bosanquet has 
misunderstood my position with regard to railway gauges, which is 
partly due, no doubt, to the fact that owing to the exigencies of 
time I had to omit certain portions of my paper, and for a full 
statement of my views I would refer him to the paper itself. I am 
a very strong opponent of break of gauge, and for that reason I 
urged Sir Hutton Gregory to leave the old gauge alone and begin 
at Colombo with a new gauge for the north and east of the island, 
just as, from Colombo to Kelani Valley, Mr. Chamberlain has 
sanctioned a narrow gauge. Sir Frederick Saunders is the most 
self-denying of officials in the world. It is true the commissions 
appointed to investigate the question of the northern railway were 
in favour of the middle route, but equally true that they were 
unanimously for a break of gauge. My contention was that by 
going over the middle route we should never get the narrow gauge, 
and that the only way of getting a narrow, economical gauge was 
by leaving the middle route, and beginning from Colombo with a 
line which would eventually connect our little island with India : 
and this belief and prophecy of mine has been certainly fulfilled. 
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Of course, as regards a Crown Colony, Mr. Chamberlain is almost in 
the position of a despot, and all we can do now is to baok up the 
Government and do our best to make the line a success. I must 
reassure my friend Mr. Corbet on one point. I did say that the 
tea plant would no doubt ** flush " or crop well on the top of 
Adam's Peak, but there is no danger of that height being 
invaded. The wise rule of the Colonial Office — for they can 
be wise as well as sometimes foolish — is that no Crown lands 
can now be sold above 5,000 feet. I did say in the course of 
my paper that some ten miles of Mr. Waring's railway passed 
through Crown waste land, and I pointed out that some re- 
laxation of the ordinarily wise policy of the Government was in 
such a case desirable. In regard to Mr. Corbet's other comments, 
I would say that the reason why serious crime in Ceylon attracts 
attention is because of its population being so largely Buddhists 
and Buddhism being considered the mildest of religions, but crime 
is most prevalent in the part of the island that is most strongly 
Buddhist and it is also the most ignorant, and in my paper I 
attribute this crime largely to the spread of two great evils — the 
drinking of arrack, and gambling. It is now my pleasing duty, 
in conclusion, to ask you to unite in a cordial vote of thanks to 
Sir Cecil Clementi Smith for so ably and genially presiding on 
this occasion. It is a high honour and a great privilege for me, 
as lecturer, to have had as Chairman a gentleman so intimately 
connected with Ceylon, and so well acquainted with its affairs, and 
1 would cordially second Sir Frederick Saunders in the hope that 
some day — if possible at the termination of the present Governorship 
— Sir Cecil Clementi Smith may be asked to assume the adminis- 
tration of the Colony and give us four or five years more of his 
valuable services. 
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An Aftebnoon Meeting was held in the Library of the 
Institute on Tuesday, November 21, 1899, when Mr. Arthur W. 
Andrews, M.A., read a paper on " The Empire and Geographical 
Teaching." 

Sir Fkedebick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the 
Institute, presided, and in opening the proceedings said : Before 
inviting Mr. Andrews to address you I wish to explain that the 
Council of this Institute have always used their best endeavours to 
direct attention to the urgent importance of diffusing amongst the 
youth of this country such a knowledge of the geography, history, 
climate, and resources of the Colonies and India as will be of 
practical service in after life. Nearly twenty years ago, the subject 
was brought under the special notice of the University authorities 
and the head-masters of the great public and middle class schools, 
who very generally recognised its importance and expressed their 
readiness to co-operate. The Council inaugurated a scheme under 
which money prizes were offered for the best essays on Colonial subj ects, 
with a view to stimulating the study of this useful branch of know- 
ledge. But after a fair trial the experiment was reluctantly abandoned, 
the result having proved disappointing both as regarded the number 
of competitors and the quality of the essays. It appeared that one 
serious difficulty arose through the want of trustworthy text-books 
suitable for school use, and the Council thereupon took steps for 
the publication under their auspices of a series of educational 
works, some of which were placed on the requisition lists of the 
London Board and other schools. The Council have also been in 
communication from time to time with the Committee of Council 
on Education, the Civil Service Commissioners and other promi- 
nent public bodies, urging that a better knowledge of the Colonies 
is a vital question in connection with the maintenance and unifica- 
tion of the British Empire, and we have good reason for knowing 
that such representations have not been altogether without result. 
Mr. Andrews will explain, in the course of his address, some of the 
methods that have been employed in carrying out the work of the 
Geographical Association, which was founded at a meeting of Public 
Schoolmasters, held in Oxford in 1898, for the purpose of improving 
the status and teaching of geography. The support and co-operation 
of this Institute was gladly accorded from the first, in the belief 
that it could not fail to be productive of important results, and we 
hope to see its operations widely extended. 
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Mr. Andrews then read his Paper on 

THE EMPIRE AND GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING 

The subject of this paper is one of which the national importance 
can hardly be over-estimated. In 1898 the Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute stated in their annual report that ''they were 
deeply impressed with the fact that it is inciunbent on the greatest 
and most successful colonising nation in the world to impart to the 
rising generation a full and accurate knowledge of geography, more 
especially as regards the British possessions.'* 

We must, however, admit that, in spite of the many efforts that 
have been made to realise this ideal, the geographical knowledge 
of the Colonies and India has in no way kept pace with their 
expansion. This will be clear from the consideration of a short 
report that will be submitted on the present state of geographical 
education. 

It is true that the strenuous efforts of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Colonial Institute, and the Geographical 
Association have done much to improve geographical teaching, but 
as yet they have only prepared the way, though they have helped 
to remove prejudices, and have afforded material assistance to 
teachers. The first step has been made ; the desirability of an 
accurate study of the geography of the Empire has been made 
clear to all ; but no interest, or goodwill, can compensate for want 
of knowledge. 

There are in the British Isles many thousand teachers who 
thoroughly appreciate the importance of the subject, and who would 
nllingly give it its proper place, but have not the requisite know- 
Idge to do so, or the time or opportunity to acquire such knowledge. 
Z all teachers of geography had passed through a training in 
gography, or had had the advantage of a period of special study, 
th task would be an easy one, and we could be sure that the 
coaing generation would grow up with an adequate knowledge of 
Coonial development ; but, unfortunately, that training can only be 
brcight about by the slow process of influencing educational 
aulkorities. 

i school of geography has already been established at Oxford, 
andlt is a national need that London and other great centres should 
alsohave facilities for the training of teachers, and, above all, that 
pubk opinion should insist on the adequate recognition of the 
9ubjdt, especially as regards publio ^ementary educsition, for with- 
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out this teachers will never be able to afford to give time to the 
study of the subject. If the importance of the work were only 
understood in our scheme of national education, if the coming 
generation could only be taught to appreciate the true meaning of 
Colonial expansion, the problem of a real federation of our race 
would be half solved. In the meantime, without heroic remedies, 
it is the duty of all who are interested in the welfare of the Empire 
to help in this national need. 

The most practical form which that help can take is the in- 
sistence by educational authorities on the scientific teaching of 
geography in distinction from the study of the bewildering mass of 
statistics which has been forced on teachers and students in 
consequence of the laudable desire to extend the knowledge of the 
Empire. We cannot teach our boys and girls in elementary 
schools the whole story of the Empire, but we can cultivate interest 
in it and intelligence which will enable them to continue their 
education through their lives. The danger is a serious one, and is 
the more insidious because not generally recognised. It is, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary that there should be some authoritative 
condemnation of all examinations and schedules which compel 
cramming of this kind. 

Every opportunity must be taken of influencing and helping 
teachers and of providing them with materials which may assist 
their teaching. It is not sufficient alone to offer prizes for 
geography, or to form educational museums, but it is also necessary 
to bring teachers in touch with one another throughout the Britisl? 
Isles and the Colonies, to enable them to exchange ideas by meani 
of a journal devoted to the teaching of geography, and to brin^ 
before them any improved geographical appliances which they cai, 
perhaps, obtain from publishers at reduced rates as members of a 
general association. 

The Geographical Association, which has received the cordal 
support of the Royal Geographical Society and the Royal Coloiial 
Institute, would afford an immediate nucleus for the formatior of 
such a union. At present its efforts are confined to secona.ry 
schools, as far as membership of the Association is concerned ; out, 
with adequate assistance, it would be enabled to extend its limis to 
all schools. 

The advantages it is at present able to offer to menbers 
are: — 

(a) An association helping to bring teachers in touch with each 
other, and to furnish information on subjects connected with 
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geographical education. The Association is also especially intended 
to influence public opinion in favour of improved geographical 
teaching. 

(6) A journal at present shared with American teachers which 
could be made, with increased membership, into the organ of an 
association embracing schools throughout the British Isles and the 
Colonies. 

(c) The right to obtain the diagram series of maps and lantern 
slides at a considerable reduction. These have been placed on the 
requisition list of the School Board for London as especially suited 
for elementary education. A description of these slides follows at 
the end of the abstract. 

(d) The right of hiring slides illustrating scenery and life in all 
parts of the Empire which have been collected by the Geographical 
Association. 

It is with regard to this latter point that practical help could be 
given. To extend the Association it will be essential to have a 
large number of sets of these views, and though the increased 
membership would soon pay expenses, it would be necessary in the 
first instance to obtain financial help in increasing the number of 
slides available sufficiently to attract more members. The Associa- 
tion is getting together a unique collection, which they would gladly 
place at the service of geographical education if they could obtain 
assistance. 

The Diagram Series of Maps and Lantern Slides, 

The series consists of hand maps without names, showing land 
elevation in colours, and coloured lantern slides illustrating the 
physical, poUtical, and commercial geography of the Continent, the 
British Isles, and British Possessions. They are all simple in 
design, and form what is practically a more complete and effective 
Atlas of maps suitable for elementary teaching than has yet been 
published. 

The general scheme of the series is as follows : — 
Geographical. — Maps and lantern slides affording a pictorial 
representation of land elevation without sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy. Areas of the same height above sea level are shown in 
the same shades of brown or green, the deepest tints representing 
the highest ground, while slopes are shown by the distance from, 
or proximity to, each other, of tints of different strength. These 
maps form a most important part of the series, as they show the 
structure of countries, marking out the mountain areas, the plains, 
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river vaJleys, and low coast distriots, by the distribation of which 
the history and geography of a country are so largely influenced. 

Climate and Land-Surface Features, — Very simple maps showing 
rainfall, temperature, prevailing winds, and vegetation have been 
placed in this first series, each map being exceedingly graphic and 
suitable for elementary classes. 

Means of Communication. — The main steamship routes, railways, 
caravan routes, telegraph lines, and cables have been clearly shown. 
These maps have been corrected up to the date of issue, and will be 
altered from time to time as necessary. They have been prepared 
for a double purpose : (a) To show the important lines of com- 
munication of the world. (Jb) To indicate areas which have been 
most fully developed. They thus help to show density of population, 
and to emphasise the connection between populous areas and special 
physical or economic advantages. Telegraph lines are only shown 
where they do not coincide with railways, thus indicating the 
probable lines of future development. 

Biver Basins and Drainage Areas. — The heights of land, slope of 
country, and comparative areas of the great river basins of the 
world are clearly shown. These maps are intended to be studied 
in close connection with those showing land elevation. 

Economic. — The distribution of the most important textile and 
food products, and the principal mining areas, are shown by distinct 
colours and clearly printed names. 

Political. — As in the rest of the series, the names of towns are 
only indicated by a letter and a dot to mark the position. Impor- 
tant names are clearly printed in large type, and can be read dis- 
tinctly by any class when projected on the screen. These maps are 
far more distinct in colours and names, and effective for educational 
purposes, than any political lantern sUdes published. 

OutUne Maps. — The experience of many years' practical use of 
these slides has shown the need of such maps. A series has there- 
fore been published identical with the slides as regards coast-line, 
rivers, and dots for towns, on which the student can fill in, from 
memory or otherwise, the important features represented on the 
slides which the teacher wishes to emphasise. 

Discussion. 

Mr. G. G. Chisholm said the lecturer had given an instructive 
account of the aims of the Geographical Association. In his 
opinipn maps were i)Qt expressive eijough, but publishers were nqt 
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to be blamed lor not turning out new and better ones until there 
was sufficient demand for them. 

Mr. J. F. HoGAN, M.P,, inquired whether it was proposed to 
publish a compendious Geography of the Empire, which was much 
needed, and would command a ready sale. There was a vast 
amount of ignorance in this country with regard to Colonial geo*- 
graphy. If Mr. Andrews's system were extended a much better 
state of things would be obtained. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 
he considered that the eye was a great educator, but he could not 
agree that either viva voce or written descriptions of our Colonies 
without illustrations, such as photographs of scenery &c., would be 
as effective as with them. He was in favour of the establishment 
at all our great Universities of chairs and professorships of 
geography. Also that all maps should bear the date of issue. 

Mr. W. Sebbight Gbeen contended that attention was not 
properly secured when the eye was not interested. Most of the 
atlases now in use were out of date and wanted revising. He spoke 
in high terms of the "British Empire" series, published by 
Messrs. Eegan Paul & Co., the section referring to South Africa 
being specially interesting at this juncture. 

Mr. Andbews having replied, the meeting separated. 
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SECOND OEDINAEY GENEEAL MEETING. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Eooms, Hotel M^tropole, on Tuesday, December 5, 
1899, when a paper on " New South Wales : Past and Present *' 
was read by the Hon. Septimus A. Stephen, M.L.C. 

The Eight Hon, the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G., a Vice-President 
of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 28 
Fellows had been elected, viz. 9 Eesident, 14 Non-Eesident. 

Besident Fellows : — 

0. E, d'Avigdor-Ooldsmidj Frank Lloyds Robert F, Master Um^ Edward T. 
Meeson, B.N., Thomas Morgan Morris^ James Sinclair, Walter Swain, The Bt. 
Hon. Sir George D. TavMnan-Ooldie, K.CM»0», Rowland B, Woodhottse, 

Non-resident Fellows : — 

William Archibald (Tobago), Ernest A. Bremner (Canada), Charles Cowper, 
J.P. (New South Wales), Bobert Ganado, LL.D, (Malta), Leslie Jolly (Tas- 
mania), Louis F. Otto (India), James Macdonald Oxley, LL.B. (Canada), 
Cuthbert B, Pigg* L.B.C,P., L.B.C.S, (Gold Coast CoUmy), Henry Plange 
(Gold Coast Colony), Alexander Porter (West Indies), Stanley N. Bodda (Gold 
Coast Colony), John A, Bowse (Lagos), James P. Thomson (Ceylon), Hendrick 
Vroom, C.M.G. (Gold Coast Colony), 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaieman : It is quite unnecessary, before a New South 
Wales audience, to introduce my friend Mr. Stephen, and without 
further words I will ask him to be good enough to read his paper 
on 

EEMINISCENCES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Pekhaps the title of my remarks this evening is somewhat mislead- 
ing. My intention is to say something about New South Wales as I 
have known it ; to try to bring back to the memories of those present, 
who perhaps have known the Colony for a longer period and 
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more intimately than I have, some facts or incidents which they 
knew but may have forgotten; perchance to recall to their 
memories other facts or incidents which I don't know, or have 
myself forgotten ; it may be to stimulate some other member of this 
Institute to demonstrate how I ought to have prepared this ; and, 
in the case of those who do not personally know New South Wales, 
some of my remarks may bring them to reflect upon the Colony as 
it now is, on what has been done there, and its capabilities in the 
future. Possibly thoughts may be set going in abler minds than 
mine as to how those capabilities may be taken advantage of, and 
how the great future that is undoubtedly in store for her may be 
more rapidly advanced. I would have you know that my position 
to-night was not sought by me. I received a request from your 
Council to read a Paper about New South Wales, and I reluctantly 
consented in deference to their wishes. I say this to absolve myself 
from any charge of presumption, but I beg of you not to visit your 
disapprobation upon those responsible for my appearance; they 
will feel sore enough at their mistake, and will do better another 
time. 

The greatest difiSculty that I have had to contend with is to 
reduce my remarks into reasonable limits. Uninteresting I am pre- 
pared to be, but I don't want to be also wearisome. I did think of 
tracing many alterations down, and of referring to the actions of 
many notable men in various directions, but want of time prevents 
me. I do not intend to allude to any living person by name ; this 
will considerably shorten my remarks, will prevent my omitting 
other names to whom it may be thought by some I should have 
referred, and will, besides, leave a fair field to some other member 
of the Institute to cover the ground thus unoccupied by me. 

Sydney. 

My starting-point will be my earliest recollections of that part of 
Sydney where I used to live. Lyons Terrace was almost the only 
building on the south side of Hyde Park ; St. Mary's pro-Cathedral, 
and the Sydney College on the east ; St. James's Church, the 
Supreme Court, and Emigration Barracks on the north; and a 
few small houses on the west. Hyde Park was then divided 
by a road joining Macquarie Street on the north and Little 
Macquarie Street on the south. A friend of the Eoyal Colonial 
Institute — a very kind one to me all my life — has placed at my 
disposal some views of the Colony, and to save time I had hoped 
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to shdW these while I alluded to the several localities; thi^^ 
however, I cannot do now, but they will be shown one after another 
at the close of my remarks. 

St. James's Church is still there, not much altered, so is the 
Supreme Court, also the buildings which were the Emigration 
Barracks — ^but* these are now used by the Equity and Insolvency 
branches of the Supreme Court. Old St. Mary's has disappeared, 
having twice been destroyed by fire. No doubt many here will 
recollect these fires, but on its site is being erected another St. 
Mary's Cathedral of great grandeur, which has been many years in 
the course of erection, and it must be some years before it is com* 
pleted. The names of many men who were at the Sydney College, 
and who afterwards filled responsible positions, and made their 
mark in New South Wales, will recur to many of you. The Sydney 
College is still in the old spot, though enlarged, and is now known 
as the Sydney Grammar School. Between the College and the 
Darlinghurst Court-house there was a scrub where we as boys played, 
and there was hardly a house in Wooloomooloo— now the whole of 
this place is practically built over. 

I will ask those from New South Wales to take their memories 
back to the Tank stream ; though called a stream, this was really 
a tidal arm of the Circular Quay. Later I will show you this 
place in 1849 — ^many of you remember boats in it ; then I will 
show you what it is like now. On or near this stream now stand 
the Exchange, the P. & 0. offices, and many other buildings of 
a similar character. The exact site of one I can point out by-and' 
bye — I mean the Australian Mutual Provident Society. The prin- 
ciple of life assurance has taken a deep hold upon Australians, 
and the Society's motto, '^ Amicus certus in re incerta," has come 
home in numberless cases. This Society started in 1849 : 1899 is its 
jubilee year. In those fifty years it had issued more than 
250,000 policies, assuring a little less than 80 millions of money. 

EOCLSSUSTICAL. 

In 18S6— a year which I don't personally know anything about— 
Bishop Broughton was consecrated Bishop Of Australia. His 
diocese was the whole of Australia, including Tasmania and New 
Zealand, but in 1847 his title was altered to Bishop of Sydney, and 
separate bishops were created in Melbourne, Adelaide, and New- 
castle, Tasmania's bishop having been consecrated in 1842. I am 
going to avoid statistics as much as possible, but I cannot abstain 
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from giving you a few figures on this subject, as it will show very 
shortly; and much better than any words of mine would, the giant 
strides made in this direction. At the time of Bishop Broughton's 
consecration there were seventeen churches and chapels in the 
whole of Australia. There are now sixteen Bishops of the 
Church of England in Australia, excluding New Zealand, and about 
900 clergy of that denomination. In giving these figures I have 
gone beyond New South Wales, but I have done this because it 
makes the result so much the more astounding. What a marvellous 
advance in less than seventy years I In these figures I have dealt 
with the Church of England only, other religious bodies have 
increased in about the same proportion, and I am speaking within 
the mark when I say that in New South Wales alone there are now 
more than 2,000 churches and chapels of all denominations. In 1886 
the Boman Catholic Church had as its head Bishop Foldings whose 
jurisdiction extended over the entire continent. In 1842 he was 
consecrated Archbishop of Sydney. New South Wales has now six 
other dioceses in his Church, Sydney having a Cardinal Archbishop. 
The church buildings of this denomination compare favourably 
with those of the others ; to St. Mary's Cathedral I have already 
alluded. I could add a good many more figures on this subject, 
but refrain from want of time : those given will afford those who 
care to think about such things ample ground for reflection ; those 
who do not care about them would only be wearied by further 
reference. 

Up to the year 1862 the clergy of all denominations received 
State aid, but in that year an Act was passed abolishing State aid to 
religion. The title of that Act was " Grants for Public Worship 
Abolition Act." This must not be regarded as equivalent to the 
Disestablishment of the Cliurch — we had no National Church ; the 
then recipients of State aid were to receive it for their lives irre- 
spective of the denomination to which they belonged. In 1898 the 
total sum paid for State aid was under £6,000, of which the Church 
of England received nearly half. In connection with these matters, 
some here will recollect the case of a minister who voluntarily gave 
up his State aid, and of some celebrated litigation which resulted. 
Those who don't know of the case would not be interested in hear- 
ing the details ; to those who do the details are familiar. Before 
leaving this subject I must refer to the great help received by New 
South Wales from England — in which term I include Scotland and 
Ireland — towards church work. Those on this side no doubt felt 
that in proportion to the value they set upon religious help — upon 
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chinches, chapels, and schools, so it became their duty and privilege, 
to see that those who became Colonists had these benefits and 
advantages within reach. I could name several societies who have 
been very prominent in this respect, but bearing in mind the motto 
*' Expressio unius est exclusio alterius,*' I refrain from mentioning 
any names. 

Educational. 

Next to Churches and Beligious Instruction naturally comes 
Education. I have referred to the Sydney College. Its principal 
rival was the King's School at Paramatta, and in my early days 
there were several good private schools. Under the Board of. 
National Education many schools were established, whilst many 
churches and chapels had both Sunday and day schools. Then 
came tl^e great change brought about by the Public Schools Act. 
First, these schools were managed by a body called the Council 
of Education, of which many distinguished men — retired judges, 
university professors — were members. Soon it was thought proper 
to make this a Government Department, and the Department of 
Education under a Minister was the result. In this department 
there are now in New South Wales over 2,500 public schools 
with about a quarter of a million pupils. Besides the fees paid 
by the pupils in 1898 the State provided over £680,000 for its 
Educational Department. Education is practically within the 
reach of all. The tendency is perhaps to make it secular, compulsory, 
and free. At the present time those unable to pay need not ; but in the 
Colony the proportion of free pupils is very small, the people as a rule 
don't like anything which has the appearance of pauperising them- 
selves. There are high schools in this department for the highest 
branches of education, and anyone who knows the system cannot 
but say that the educational appointments are a credit to any 
Colony. 

Naturally all these radical changes were not made at once. 
When the Public Schools Bill was introduced it was opposed by 
many who were in favour of the denominational system; who 
argued that in all schools the teaching of religion should be part of 
the daily routine. The Eoman Catholic party were perhaps the most 
opposed to the measure, and I don't think that they now avail them- 
selves of the public schools to the same extent that others do. As 
a sort of compromise it was provided that a certain time should be 
set aside during which religious instruction could be given. Of this 
I know that the Church of England availed itself, and in 1898 
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there were some 400 classes in public schools in the Diocese of 
Sydney reaching some 25,000 out of a total of 45,000 chil- 
dren. I should like to explain that I have this knowledge from 
my own personal connection with that Church. I was a member 
of all the synods of that Church in New South Wales, of the Chapter 
Standing Committee, and other similar bodies. I speak of what I 
know, and am certain that figures of equal significance could be 
given by other denominations — unfortunately I have not got them 
nor do I know them — I want every statement I make to be beyond 
question. No doubt, being born in the denomination to which I 
belong, I have taken that interest in it which I have. Had it been 
otherwise I should probably have been equally observant. 

University. 

New South Wales has also the highest means of education in its 
well-endowed, well-managed university. Its foundation was a con- 
ception of the late William Charles Wentworth. Two of its ex- 
chancellors, to whose services the university is largely indebted, are. 
now in England. Some may recollect the Sydney College being 
used as the university before the grand building at Grose Farm 
was erected. The Government granted more than 100 acres there 
for the purpose, and besides the university there are erected there 
afiSliated colleges belonging to various denominations. The names 
of Dr. Woolley, Mr. Pell and Dr. Smith, its first professors, will 
be remembered by many with pleasant recollections. The example, 
customs, and traditions of the English universities have been 
followed and maintained. Its motto truly says : ^' Sidere mens 
eadem mutato." 

Medical. 

A great many years ago someone spoke of somebody as '^ laudator 
temporis acti se puero.'* I am afraid that as we get old we are all 
apt to regard the men, the events, and the various incidents that we 
knew or that happened in our youth, as much in advance of and 
much more interesting or important than those of the present day. 
I heard a lecture once aimed against this habit or idea. In think- 
ing over the subject of my remarks to-night I found myself drifting 
somewhat in this direction, but it struck me with force that of one 
science this could not be said. I allude to surgery. Compare this 
science of to-day with that of fifty years ago. In this branch New 
South Wale's has kept pace with the Old Country. If it be conceded 
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that in Victoria there is as ahle a man as can be found anywhere, 
in New South Wales there are those who run him closely. As in 
England, the medical profession give their services gladly and freely 
in our hospitals ; there are many institutions of this character in 
Sydney and the country districts. I think that to Sydney belongs the 
credit of having the first hospital in the Colonies which has for its 
resident medical officer a lady doctor. The Board of Management 
of the Sydney Hospital for Sick Children thought — I think wisely, 
and I think you will entertain the same opinion — that other things 
being equal, having equal accomplishments and equal ability, a 
lady doctor was, if they were to be employed at all, a most suitable 
person to fill the position of resident medical officer in a children's 
hospital. 

Gold Discovery. 

' The next great change was that brought about by the discovery 

of gold. You all know of this, so I shall say very little about it. 

Some of you remember our first gold escort, with nearly every 

member of whom I was personally acquainted. You will remember 

the little gold cart, its arrival and departure. Heaps of stories 

connected with this subject crowd in on my memory — they cannot 

be told now. Some of you will recollect the gold buyer when the 

finders, having washed out the gold dust in tin dishes, sought a 

market. You will recollect the fable of the man who, with well 

pomatumed hair, passed his hand alternately through his hair and 

the gold dust, and from his hair washed out what formed the 

nucleus of a fortune. I don't know anything of this except as a 

fable, but I have been asked whether this practice had anything to 

do with the fashion of desiring golden hair. You will remember 

the story of a popular Governor firing a shot in one of our richest 

mines, and the statement that the charge blew out as from a gun, 

the whole place being nothing but gold. I believe — perhaps hope 

would be better — that the mining industry of New South Wales is 

still in its infancy. I must admit that I think that other Colonies 

will take the lead of us in this respect, but so far in New South 

Wales I think we have been practically only scratching the surface. 

Locomotion, 

^ I hope to show you something of the Blue Mountains shortly, 
and this causes me to remark upon our means of locomotion. I 
have heard it said that someone asked once if the grass on the Blup 
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Mountains was blue. I remember crossing these mountains in 1849. 
I travelled with my father in a carriage and four, with a mounted 
policeman as orderly ; we took four days to get to Bathurst, one 
day doing the enormous stage of thirteen miles. I spare you our 
adventures. My principal amusement was counting the dead 
animals on the road which had died from Cumberland disease, 
or blackleg, which is, I believe, a form of anthrax. This slow 
mode of travelling had its advantages, because it meant some days' 
rest and change to the professional man. Look at the con- 
trast. A judge can be in court in Sydney till five on Monday, and 
take his seat on the bench in any of our large circuit towns at ten 
on Tuesday ; the successful sought-after barrister can do the same 
and be back in Sydney again for Wednesday morning's work — 
turning every hour to account. You will be shown a view of the 
Zig-zag and some mountain scenery later. I would remark that 
when the Zig-zag was constructed it was said, to the credit of the 
earlier pioneers, that the very route which they had taken was that 
selected in later years. The Zig-zag is, however, now superseded 
by a route formed in Mr. Eddy's time. The Colony had in that 
official a faithful and clever worker, and the strides made in the 
railway department under his management are well known. It is 
just to add that the system which he so ably inaugurated has been 
continued with marked success by his colleagues and successors. 
Compare again our modes of communication with England. Of 
course we had no telegraph, our communication with the Mother 
Country was by sailing ships ; one friend took five months on the 
voyage — ninety days was a fast passage. I have tried to find the 
quickest, and was under the impression that a clipper called " Blue 
Jacket " or '^ Bed Jacket " did it once from England to Melbourne 
in fifty-four days. I am told that my memory is at fault — that it 
never was done in this time, but I am not convinced. Let anyone 
enter Sydney now and see the difference. He may find eight or ten 
large steamers at or near the Circular Quay, each one of which 
conveys letters to or from England at an average of say thirty-five 
days. I have done it myself in thirty-one, and twice in twenty-six 
days from Adelaide to Marseilles. These floating palaces, carrying 
fresh food for the entire journey, and with the great luxury of 
unlimited ice, removing much of the discomforts of the tropics 
and Bed Sea, make a vast difference in the comforts of the pas- 
sengers. Compare this with the old sailing ships and the salt grub 
and often weevily biscuits, which formed the staple food, and see 
the advance. True this is not owing to New South Wales, but it 
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is partly owing to the demand for carrying capacity, both of cargoes 
and passengers, from the Colonies, that the supply to meet the 
demand has arisen. I have seen P. and 0., Orient, German and 
French steamers all lying there together — all fully employed — and 
thanks to the competition New South Wales has benefited. But 
this has had a serious effect upon one class of business, and that is 
the merchants. 

Mercantile Business. 

In those days merchants occupied a much more important 
position than they do at present. For instance, all the advances 
upon station properties were made by merchants. They lent to the 
poor or happy squatter as the case might be whatever sum they 
thought fit, and took security. They charged him interest and a com- 
mission. They generally took a promissory note from the squatter, 
discounted it as it suited them, and were simply a go-between between 
the bank and the squatter. This system had its advantages. The 
bank had the liability of both squatter and merchant, and practically 
ran no risk. As times altered the squatter ignored the merchant 
and went direct to the bank. He found that the bank lent him the 
money at the same rate of interest, and saved him the commission 
which he otherwise would have had to pay the merchant. Gradu- 
ally this system was extended. In old times, when a man wished 
to import anything from the Mother Country, he employed a 
merchant to indent his goods ; the merchant earned a commission 
on the price of the goods and got the goods for the customer, and often 
made exchange, but so soon as telegraphic communication became 
imiversal there was no necessity to employ a merchant ; the buyer 
simply went to his bank and ordered the goods that he required, 
often by telegram or cable. 

Many gentlemen present will remember the American Civil War« 
At its commencement a body of merchants banded together and 
bought up the whole of the tobacco in the Colony ; and when the 
war proceeded they were able practically to command the whole 
market. To their credit be it said, that when a meeting was held to 
establish a Patriotic Fund, these merchants, who had made, or were 
about to make, a large sum of money out of the tobacco, and so 
perhaps indirectly out of the war, came forward and contributed a 
large sum, I think £10,000, to the fund. Other Colonists also gave 
most liberal donations. At the present time similar operations 
would be impossible. If tea, fiour, tobacco, or any other similar 
commodity ran short, the would-be vendor has only to go to his bank 
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to cable to the necessary place, and within a few weeks, by one of 
the Ocean steamers trading from everywhere to Sydney, whatever 
was wanted would arrive. But upon the merchant the effect has 
simply been disastrous ; the old firms that existed in my boyhood 
are disappearing, or have disappeared, and their occupation has 
almost gone. 

Besponsible Government. 

At the institution of responsible government the Deas Thomson 
jadministration was in power, and I have heard the opinion expressed 
that had this event taken place 20 years later it would have been a 
benefit not only to New South Wales, but to Australia generally. 

This is the expression of someone's opinions, and I do not 
wish to enter into any matters of a political or controversial cha- 
racter, or express opinions of my own ; but I would like to show 
that it is possible for differences of opinion to exist by a short 
story. At some time or other a captain arrived in Sydney on his 
first voyage, and employed as his agent a first-class firm : they did 
his business to his satisfaction, aihd when he settled up his accounts 
on his departure, he remarked to the merchant that he was quite 
satisfied with the way in which he had discharged his duties, and 
that if he ever returned he would employ his firm, but that he was 
not very impressed with the way in which the business of the 
country was conducted, and he thought New South Wales would 
be all the better if there were some three or four hundred respect- 
able funerals in it. Whether he meant any particular class, or 
what particular class he meant, I do not pretend to discuss, but I 
have no doubt that all of the three or four hundred alluded to would 
have held a different opinion. 

But whether this Colony would have made greater advances 
under the old or new form of Government is beside the question. 
We have got to consider what she has done. 

Land Laws. 

With the various changes of ministry under responsible govern- 
ment I do not propose to deal. I could discuss the subject and 
many instances connected therewith ; my doing so would prolong 
this address of mine to far beyond all reasonable limits, but I 
propose to refer to some particular alterations made under various 
ministries within my knowledge. When I first began to learn law, 
a subject I am still trying to learn, nearly the whole of the Grown 
lands of the Colony were held under pastoral leases. These used to 
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be taken up where the land was vacant by anyone who chose to 
apply. The Colony has an area of very nearly two hundred millions 
of acres. Anyone wanting as a run land that was vacant would send 
in an application ; he would roughly give his proposed boundaries, 
such as starting from the bank of a river at a marked tree, then 
northerly five miles to a marked tree, then easterly five miles, then 
southerly five miles, then westerly five miles to the first-named 
marked tree. There was no survey, and often the boundaries were 
not run very accurately, the marked tree at the north for instance 
being not due north. Need I say that this led to endless litigation ; 
the marked tree * starting point was sometimes difficult to locate, and 
that at the end of the first marked five miles was also difficult to find. 
There have been many such cases, and there are, I have no doubt, 
many in the room who can speak, having knowledge of similar law- 
suits. One memorable case I think I may instance, of the boundary 
starting, as I have mentioned, and running very much as I have 
named. Gross-actions were commenced, and were set down as con- 
secutive oases. The first jury found in favour of their plaintiff, fixing 
the line in one direction, and assessing the damages at £150. The 
second case came on immediately afterwards, and in that case the 
jury found that the line ran as the previous defendant claimed, and 
assessed his damages at £450, thus giving the land in dispute to 
each plaintiff. Each party applied to the Court for a new trial of 
the respective cases, both applications were refused, and both 
appealed to the Privy Council, but the cases never reached their 
tribunal, as they were privately settled. All this is now done away 
with, the boundaries of all such lands are ascertained, and all 
squatting actions to fix boundaries are a thing of the past. 

Free Selection. 

The next important alteration of our land laws was the intra- 
duction of free selection. This idea is always spoken of as Sir John 
Robertson's, and perhaps no Act has had more influence upon New 
South Wales land laws than this. I am not going to enter into 
any argument as to the j^ros and cons of this law. Many 
objections were urged against allowing a man to select 640 acres 
where he pleased, paying a small sum in cash, and the balance by 
instalments of Is, per acre per annum. This might have had the effect 
of settling the population upon the land, and I do not think there 
is anyone in New South Wales that would object to anything which 
would conduce to the settlement of a large number of people on the 
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land. But many still allege that free selection before survey was a 
mistake, and that the measure has proved to be less remunerative 
to the Colony than was expected. A number of men selecting in 
different localities meant that a large number of surveyors had to 
be employed ; when the people were settled, communication had to 
be estabhshed for them, and roads made, whereas had the selection 
been confined to defined areas the surveys might have been made 
at much less expense, and the telegraph and postal communication 
would have dealt with a number instead of a few, and fewer roads 
would have had to be formed. But free selection has been the law 
of the land for nearly forty years, and has perhaps led to more hti- 
gation than anything else. Indeed the Land Acts have been a most 
fruitful source of profit to the lawyers. As a lawyer I should not 
object to this, but I am not here to-night in that capacity. I have 
heard some of our judges say that they are unable to construe what 
the Acts really mean. In the opinion of some the wisest course to 
have pursued would have been either to simply lease all the Crown 
lands, or to, as soon as possible, sell the whole of them. In the 
former case the Crown would always remain landlord ; as it is now, 
with the half-and-half system the expenses ofthe Land Department 
swallow up an enormous percentage of the proceeds. In the latter, 
nine-tenths of the expenses of the Land Department would be 
saved. The tendency of the Land Laws at present is to provide for 
the settlement of as many as possible upon the land, a result which 
will, of course, be most beneficial, but the difficulty is how to carry 
it out. 

Obnebal Legislation. 

You will naturally expect me to say something on this subject. 
Up to a certain date we were governed by the laws of England ; since 
then we have those laws, subject to the alterations made by our 
Legislature. If I dealt with all the changes I should want more time 
for this subject alone than I hope to occupy altogether — I shall only 
allude to a few. The principal ch^iUge was that which you might 
call abolishing primogeniture. Beal estate no longer descends to the 
heir, but descends much as other personal property; to be 
accurate, it devolves as chattels real ; but, speaking roughly, it means 
that the eldest son shares equally with the other children. It 
should be observed that in Australia there are not any titles to keep 
up. Should a man wish his eldest son to inherit his real estate he 
can so leave it by his will. It is only in cases of intestacy that this 
Act takes effect. 
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ToRRENS Act. 

Another great change in the law is the simplicity with which 
properties can be dealt with under the Beal Property Act, 
commonly known as Torrens Act. The lawyers didn't regard 
this Act with favour at its introduction in 1862, but no practitioner 
can now deny its benefit to the public. A holder gets an indefeasible 
title to his land. If he wants to transfer it he can do so by a 
printed form, and his transferree gets a similar indefeasible title. 
Instead of a bundle of deeds you get one : sub-division is sim- 
plicity itself. The Government guarantees the title; anyone 
bringing his land under the provisions of the Act pays ^d. in the pound 
on its value, and the assurance fund thus created now forms a large 
sum, and very few claims have ever been made upon it. All lands 
granted by the Crown since 1862 are under the Act ; it is only in 
respect of lands granted before then that the application is 
necessary. In case of settlements the lands are simply put in the 
names of the trustees, a copy of the deed of settlement is lodged, 
the Registrar-General enters a caveat forbidding any dealing with- 
out his approval, and he sees that any dealing is in accordance with 
the trusts. To explain all the advantages of this Act would need 
a night to itself. Australia is in this respect at least far in advance 
of England, and it will be a good day for her people when a similar 
Act is adopted here. One great feature in its favour is that it com- 
pletely destroys anyone jumping the land by the provisions of this 
Act ; you cannot plead the Statute of Limitations to any action 
brought for possession of land under the provisions of this Act. 

We have further altered our laws by introducing vote by ballot, 
and more lately one man one vote. Inasmuch as the country already 
possessed manhood suffrage, and the number affected by this 
measure formed only a small fraction of the electors, it was 
consequently thought more in accord with the increasing democratic 
tendencies, which are universal throughout the Australian Colonies, 
and not confined to New South Wales alone, that this principle 
should be conceded. 

Parties. 

In a lady's album, many years ago, I read a definition of Con- 
servatives, Liberals, and Radicals. The first were defined as people 
who desired to keep the laws as they stood, the second those who 
wished for a change, and the third those who wanted no laws at all. 
In my own opinion there is no such party question in AustraUa, 
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and certainly not in New South Wales. At one time free trade 
or protection was a burning question, but many now think 
that the tendency of the present day is to make the question 
of parties that of capital and labour. My experience of labour 
members has been certainly favourable. I have met a great many 
of them, and have a respect for the real working man, though I 
deny that the man who works the whole day and often long hours 
in tiie night with his head or brains is not as much a working 
man, and as much one of the people, as the man whose work is 
manual. 

AOBIGULTUBE. 

As regards the land itself, the greatest change of late years has 
been the increase in the quantity of land brought under agriculture. 
I give you no statistics — you can read these, and many of you know 
them better than I do — but I can tell you that an enormous quantity 
of the land which had been used for pastoral purposes only is now 
worked with crops, and produces a much better return than it ever 
did formerly. Of course, within my time there have been terrible 
losses by drought; but the recuperative powers of New South 
Wales could not be better shown than by the way in which it has 
recovered from these troubles. I do not propose to allude to the 
Bank crisis, and the troubles consequent thereon in 1898 ; many of 
you know these sadly to your cost ; but I am not sure that the 
clearing out that was then effected may not in a few years' time 
prove bene^cial. And at last the Colony is showing true signs of 
returning prosperity. If you ask me to give reasons for this, I give 
what I regard as the best, and that is, the increasing sale of pastoral 
and other properties, and the gradual return of confidence. 

Habboubs. 

I hope to show you some views of part of Sydney and its 
harbour. Many will think that for a Sydney man to speak of New 
South Wales and not allude to its harbour would be impossible 
but I never do speak of the beauties of the harbour, I was cured of 
this long ago by a scientist who travelled with me. As we got 
near the Heads, he came up with a placard on his hat on which 
was written " I like your harbour.*' No place is better suited for 
yachts and sailing boats. Am I egotistical if I think that in no 
other place are boats better handled ? To those of you who know 
Sydney I need not say anything ; to those who don't I say, Go and 
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see it for yourselves. I can promise any lady or gentleman here that 
they will be cordially welcomed, hospitably entertained, and enjoy a 
climate possibly unequalled. Interesting, perhaps, they may not 
find New South Wales, but about the many beautiful spots or 
places in it there cannot be two opinions. 

Defences. 

I think that I should say something about our defences. In my 
early days we had an Imperial regiment and a battery of Boyal 
Artillery. Since then we have erected many fortifications, masked 
and otherwise. Those in authority somewhere, either here or there — 
perhaps both — thought it wise to withdraw the Imperial forces. 
On this point different opinions may fairly exist ; but as regards the 
Navy, that important branch of the service has been increased. In 
New South Wales are the headquarters of the naval forces. 
Sydney has an Admiralty House, and New South Wales gladly 
welcomes all naval men. The naval forces by their action in South 
Africa within the last few days have proved their usefulness on 
land as well as on sea. It is said that naval officers regard the 
Australian station as par excellence the station — I think that that 
opinion still exists. I cannot speak with equal certainty as to the 
recollections which naval men take away, but I can speak of the 
pleasant ones which they leave behind. 

Pedeeation. 

About Federation I shall say but little. It was coming, and is 
now still nearer. All the Colonies except Western Australia have 
accepted it. There may be delay. Those at the helm here may 
think it necessary to make some suggestions, but Federated Australia 
is an accompUshed fact — almost. To speak on this topic would 
afford scope for another evening's discussion, so on this subject I 
say only this : the action of Australia in sending forces to South 
Africa is the strongest evidence of the feeling in favour of federation. 
Each of the Colonies has sent its contingent — thus necessitating the 
votes of twelve Houses of Legislature in its favour, irrespective of 
New Zealand. 

A few words upon the altered feeling in England towards 
Australia and Australians. Some here will recollect the old story 
of an Australian accosting someone in London — ^he thought that he 
was not recognised — he reminded the person to whom he spoke 
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that he had met him in Sydney. The reply was, '* Oh ! when I 
meet you in Sydney again I shall be glad to recognise you." Again, 
Australians used to be glad to sink their connection with the 
Colonies — that is all changed. Australians are recognised as 
members of the Empire — freely and gladly; and, for myself, 
I should like to say that I have never met anyone in Aus- 
tralia who has not appeared to be glad to welcome me here; 
and I regard as one of my greatest honours my honorary member- 
ship of a United Service Club in London, though I rightly 
regard that distinction as one paid to me as a representative 
of Australia, and not for any personal merit. On our side we admit 
all officers and most visitors as honoraj*y members of our clubs, and 
it was because the officers on this side desired to reciprocate the 
compliment that they did this honour to me as a representative of 
Australia. 

The Tubf. 

A valued friend of mine has said that he hopes that I will say 
something about the Turf. Those of you who know me are aware 
of my connection with this amusement since my boyish days. I 
have heard our Chairman speak of me as tipping winners, and 
backing them, which is much more useful. I have had letters from 
bishops and clergymen on the subject, and my reply has always 
been that if my ceasing to be a steward would stop the abuses of 
racing I would give it up, but it would not have stopped the sport 
or its abuses. If racing goes on, the more respectable the people 
who manage it the better for all. In New South Wales the 
management has always been of the highest character. We have 
had Sir E. Deas Thomson as President of the Australian Jockey 
Club, and other gentlemen holding, or who held, high official 
positions have been officers of the Club. Some of us remember 
Homebush as the metropolitan course ; some of us here to-night 
were present at the opening of Randwick, where Clove, owned by 
Mr. Justice Cheeke, won the first Derby. Some of us remember 
the first appearance there of Fisherman's first stock, Angler and 
Fishhook, and that in the year of their appearance first was seen 
that equine wonder, the Barb. Some here will remember his 
winning the Melbourne Cup, and then coming back to Homebush 
to win a maiden plate, followed home by Phoebe — avoiding the 
puddles on the course to keep his black coat clean. The days of 
Homebush have departed, but Bandwiok has gone on improving 
every year ; there is no course where racing can be better seen. 
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An Act gives the stewards unlimited powers over the course, and 
over those attending it, and the stewards do their duties fearlessly 
and well. 

In the sixties those living in Sydney could see races occasionally ; 
now racing goes on certainly every week in the year, within reach 
of Sydney people. 

Concluding Eemabks. 

Mr. Byrnes, the late lamented Premier of Queensland, told a 
story in my presence of a Minister who was travelling by coach to 
meet his constituents. They met a joey — to the uninitiated I would 
say that this means a young kangaroo. The coachman suggested 
that it would make a nice pet, and the Minister tried to annex it, but 
failed. Young Australia — as represented by a boy of about fourteen 
— called out, " Mister, he ain't got no vote ! " At the meeting which 
the Minister attended there was some interruption, and Mr. Byrnes 
told the story and said those interrupting hadn't got any votes. The 
effect was electrical, and helped the Minister considerably. Now I 
am in the position of not wanting any votes. I have endeavoured 
to-night to say something about my country, seeking no favour, 
hoping to give no offence. I have nothing to gain : my all is there : 
I belong to New South Wales : I and my wife and our children were 
bom there. My first duty has been to comply with your Coimcil's 
request, my second to speak well of my country. 

What Australia's future will be no one can predict. It has an 
enormous wealth in gold, tin, silver, and other minerals ; its coal, 
wool, wine, sugar, and agricultural produce reach figures which 
would astound you. Its capabihties and resources are boundless ; 
it only wants management, not to ^^ stagger humanity," but to 
astound the world. I want no vote, so I can fearlessly say it 
only wants more people. I wonder often that those here with 
cultured intellects, of deep thought, and noble aspirations, have not 
devised some scheme whereby the superabundance of people here 
could not with advantage to England and Austraha be settled 
there ; no richer lands can be found, no better results from working 
them. We want population: you here have a superabundance. 
Cannot something be done in this direction to advance the interests 
of both — nay, not of both, but of the Empire ? 

I read in a Sunday paper, a few days ago, the following lines : — 

There*8 an island that is famous in the story of the worJd, 
Though it isn't much to look at on the map; 

But on all the seven oceans floats her gallant flag Unfurled, 
And 'tis Freedom that wiis cradled in her lap. 
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These words are true — ^but that which isn't much to look at on 
the map means a great deal more. The small spot shown as Great 
Britain and Ireland has her vast Colonies as well. Becent events 
have shown this with no uncertain sound. I was a member of the 
Legislative Assembly in New South Wales when we heard of 
Gordon's death. That night there was a feeling of enthusiasm which 
was catching : this country accepted the services of the contingent 
which went to the Soudan. All honour to the brain that thought 
of it, all honour to those who went there as volunteers. I think 
that they all came back proud to have served for their Queen, 
proud to have been brigaded with English soldiers. Again, un- 
happily, a war has been forced upon us. I use the word tcs 
advisedly : what affects Great Britain or Great Britain's Queen equally 
affects us. We have a permanent Artillery, we have Mounted Bifles, 
and other corps of Volunteers ; their work is in New South Wales. 
We have no power to send them on Service out of New South 
Wales— but what is done — not New South Wales alone, but all 
her Majesty's Colonies offer their services. It may be that they 
are not wanted, but this sort of loyalty could not be passed over, and 
the offer is accepted. Every one of these men is a pure volunteer — 
glad to fight in the Mother Land's service, glad to support her 
flag. The difficulty has been not to find men, but how to select 
from the large number who had volunteered ; those who have gone 
will be found worthy to fight side by side with the Imperial forces. 
Sprung from the same stock they will show equal pluck — the same 
powers of endurance. Their training fits them for the work — they 
will acquit themselves as men. Those who return will have learnt 
much that will increase their usefulness in Australia, and thus 
benefit their Colony. Some perchance may not return : there 
may be unfortunately many in Australia who will sigh for the touch 
of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still. We here 
can only show them our lo¥ing sympathy ; but should their loss 
mean that the breadwinner has been taken, and that other troubles 
and privations appear to press heavily upon them, the Australians 
will follow the noble example set by England's generosity, and 
those who are unable to take an active part in the dangers will 
gladly share the other responsibihties which fall upon them. 

A friend has sent me the following lines which appeared in the 
" Cape Times " on the arrival of a New South Wales contingent, 
and give eloquent expression to the local feeling at Cape Town : 

Only a handful of men marching along the street, 

Thrilling our very souls with the rhythmic sound of their teet, 

Telling tb wind and sky how the pulses of Empire beat I 
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England from over the seas, speaking the language we know 
Saying, " We're one in blood, wherever thou goest we go ; " 
Saying, ** We'll do our best, though others will reap what we ow ! ' 

Oh, brave strong sons of England from over the southern sea. 
Thy names will be writ for ever in annals of wars yet to be. 
Meanwhile, while battle joins, we thank Australia and thee ! 

{The Pofper was illustrated by a rmmber of limelight views.) 

Discussion. 

Hon. Sir Julian Salomons, Q.C. (Agent-General for New 
South Wales) : I have been asked, being Agent-General for the 
Colony of which Mr. Stephen is a native, to say a few words. 
While my distinguished friend was in a pleasant and humorous way 
describing the pictures thrown upon the screen I was casting my 
mind back, and I remembered that nearly forty years ago I had the 
honour of accompanying to this country perhaps, on the whole, the 
most distinguished member both of the legislature and of the bench 
that ever gave his services to Australia. That gentleman's praise 
could not properly be sounded by Mr. Stephen, for I refer to his 
father, who was for thirty years, apart from other high offices he 
held, Chief Justice of New South Wales. Going back to the date 
I have mentioned, an unfortunate man was arraigned at the Old 
Bailey on a charge of bigamy. It is wonderful what strange 
accidents may affect and determine the life of a man. The law 
advisers of the Crown here were not able to prove the law of New 
South Wales with regard to marriage. Unhappily for the accused, 
the Chief Justice of New South Wales was in London, Sir Alfred 
Stephen, and be was requested by the Government to go down to 
the Old Bailey to prove the law on the subject. Sir Alfred, whom 
I had the honour and advantage of knowing for nearly the whole of 
my manhood, was good enough to ask me to accompany him, and I 
heard him give his evidence with consequences to the prisoner that 
you may imagine. It is nearly fifty years since I first went to 
Australia. Perhaps I have been asked to appear on this occasion 
in order to prove the salubrity of the climate. At any rate, I have 
had the advantage of hearing the son of Sir Alfred Stephen, who 
has been good enough to prepare for us a very accurate, instructive, 
and interesting paper. When I come to speak of myself, I am 
reminded of what a journal said about the speech of a person who 
had been suddenly called upon to address an audience : '^ We regret 
we are unable to report the whole of the hon. member's speech, our 
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font of I'b being exhausted/' I will not abuse your kindness, and 
if you will permit me I will discharge my duty in a more useful 
and agreeable way. Mr. Stephen has alluded to the arrival at the 
Gape of the military contingent from New South Wales. In order 
that you may understand in a clearer way than I could depict to 
you the feeling that is animating not only that Colony but the 
whole of Australia, will you allow me to attempt to bring to your 
xninds the scene in Sydney on the last Saturday in October, for an 
account of which I am indebted to the leading journal, the 
" Sydney Morning Herald,'* which reached me yesterday. It 
would be well, I think, if this were known throughout the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom. In the issue of Monday, 
October 80, we read — '^ A wave of patriotism spread over the city on 
Saturday. And the occasion was worthy of the demonstration. . • . 
The object of the people was not simply to witness a pageant, but 
to give evidence that they concurred in what had been done on 
behalf of the Colony as a whole. The rain fell in torrentSr but this 
in no way modified the desire of the spectators to participate in the 
demonstration of loyalty to the Empire that was to be so remark- 
able a feature of the passing of the troops. . . . Every branch of civic 
life was concentrated in the route of the military procession. From 
the outlying suburbs people flocked in thousands. Every tram 
which arrived in the city before the commencement of the pro- 
cession was crammed with passengers. Torrents of rain were 
powerless to lessen the demonstration of enthusiasm. The city 
was practically deserted in the outlying portions, for not only 
did the crowd come from the northern, southern, eastern, and 
western suburbs, but the sub-metropolitan districts were also well 
represented. The display of military spirit was, it is safe to assert, 
without parallel in the history of the Colony." Within an hour or 
two of that scene, by the generous hospitality of the agent of the 
vessel which was to carry the troops a banquet was held, his 
Excellency the Governor presiding, and there were present not 
only the present Premier (Mr. Lyne) but the recent Premier (the 
Bight Hon. G. H. Beid) and his predecessor (Sir George Dibbs) as 
well as representatives of every phase of life in the Colony. Mr. 
Lyne, the Premier, who apologised for being ill, said: "I am 
pleased, indeed, to have heard the remarks that were made by my 
old chief and friend, Sir George Dibbs, to the effect that this 
occasion has no political significance, and is distinct entirely from 
party feeling. I hope to hear my political antagonist, who is, I 
trust, my personal friend, Mr, Beid, reply to the toast for Parlia^ 
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ment, oonfinning that opinion* We are sending men to-day not 
to meet the sam^) class of opponents as those who went to the 
Soudan had to meet. They are to confront soldiers who are 
perhaps as good shots and as warlike people as any to be met with 
in the world. From the thrilling descriptive narratives We see in 
the morning papers we can picture the experiences they are likely 
to share in. I think in doing our little best as a Ministry in this 
matter we may be giving the Empire very small practical support, 
but we hope we are giving it strong moral support, and we believe 
that what New South Wales and the other Australian Colonies are 
now doing will weld together the British Empire, and promote 
such a spirit as if complications should arise which might require 
it would lead to the welding together of the English-speaking 
bbod-connected races of the whole world." Mr. Lyne concluded by 
submitting a message he proposed to cable to Her Majesty the Queen 
which, so &r as I know, has not yet appeared in the English press. 
With the unanimous consent of the assembly he wired as follows : 
'' On the occasion of the despatch of the first portion of the New 
South Wales contingent, I am desired by my Ministry and a 
representative meeting of citizens to express their humble duty to 
your Majesty, and to assure your Majesty of the grateful apprecia- 
tion of the people of this Colony of your Majesty's gracious 
expressions of interest in the contingent now leaving our shores. 
The people of this Colony will always be ready to share the duties 
and responsibilities of your Majesty's Empire." I am indebted, I 
believe, to Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., for a copy of Her Majesty's 
reply, which was as follows : " Her Majesty the Queen thanks the 
people of New South Wales for their assurance of readiness to 
share the duties and responsibilities of the Empire, of which they 
have again given substantial proof." I will ask permission to read 
only one more extract, and that is from the speech of the Bight 
Hon. G. H. Eeid, the late Premier of New South Wales, a man 
whose name is known and favourably known throughout the 
Empire. Mr. Beid said : '^ The fact that all parties in the Parlia- 
ment of New South Wales have pursued a harmonious course in 
reference to the subject of this great gathering is only in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the Mother of Parliaments. There 
are some who have indulged perhaps in learned inquiries and 
mathematical calculations as to the rights and wrongs of this 
struggle — but we know there is a feeling of loyalty that rises above 
all cold logic and scepticism, and which thrills this vast Empire to 
the oore. It is the feeling which will make father and son and 
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brother and brother stand shoulder to shoulder in the defence of 
the British Empire. The Empire means peace, but no empire 
can exist unless it has the latent force which will enable it to 
defend itself against any possible danger. And the Empire of 
Great Britain will only last so long as other nations are convinced 
that it is powerful enough to defend its territory. There are some 
very wise men no doubt who say this is a small matter in an 
insignificant part of the globe. I tell you that an Empire like 
Great Britain can never know what is a small matter, for out of 
the tiniest thing may come a most serious danger. Many Powers 
are watching us to-day to see what can be done so that the power 
of Great Britain — that mighty engine in the cause of civilisation — 
may be broken. The noblest part of this transaction is that every 
man who leaves this country to fight under the old fiag goes of 
his own voluntary will. They are risking their lives for us. They 
risk their lives in order to attest for us and for all Australia the 
soundness of our feelings towards the race which made us what we 
are. Looking back upon the grand demonstration of June 22, 1897, 
and remembering the feelings of the people of this country now, a 
feeling of pride rises in me to know that New South Welshmen of 
the same British blood are leaving here to take part in a movement 
that makes for the freedom of humanity and the welfare of mankind.*' 
Although, as I have said, with everyone here I feel very grateful to 
Mr. Stephen for his paper, I hope that this is the last time we shall 
have a paper upon any one of the Australian Colonies. I hope the 
next paper touching on the subject will be on Australia as a whole. 
I have the temerity to say that the future of Australia as a power 
determining perhaps the history of the world is not quite understood. 
There you have, under the Southern Cross, a territory with the out- 
lying islands as large as the whole of Europe. It has the advantage 
over the United States of being an island, and is peopled mainly from 
Great Britain. The population of Australia now is equal to that of 
the United States at the time of the Declaration of Independence. 
If Great Britain can hold her present position, as I have no doubt 
she can, maintaining her supremacy at sea, is it not plain that when 
Australia becomes more thickly populated — with Canada, too, a 
country about the size of Europe — the various English-speaking 
eommunities of the world bound together in peaceful union must 
assure the peace of the world ? 

Mr. OsoAB DE Satg^ : I see in this room many older New South 
Wales Colonists than I ; indeed, I am not a New South Wales 
Colonist myself^ being more of a Queenslahder, but as I landed 
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in Sydney in 1854 — forty-five years ago — there is some excuse 
for my saying a few words. I do not know which to admire 
more in the paper — the power of reserve in the writer or the reserve 
of power. I feel sure that Mr. Stephen, if he had not acted with 
so much caution, could have given us a great deal more information 
than he has. However, the paper is, as Sir Julian Salomons says, 
a most accurate one, and brings before us an idea of the immense 
possibilities of the Colony it describes. Mr. Stephen has not 
mentioned one of the greatest points in the position of New South 
Wales, which is that New South Wales is a free-trade Colony. It has 
for alongtime been the only Colony in the Australian group whereyou 
could land with bag and baggage and not have to pay a tax on your 
new boots or your new gloves, as you have in the other colonies, Victoria 
especially. There is another point in which New South Wales, 
which may be called alma mater of the other Colonies, has shown a 
conservative and protective power, and that is in regard to geo- 
graphical positions it has retained. Notwithstanding all the efforts 
Victoria has made, New South Wales has kept the fine Biverina 
Plains at the back of Victoria, and Victoria draws its supplies of 
meat to this day from the Colony of New South Wales. This Colony 
has also on the other side kept its boundaries in regard to Queens- 
land, the latter Colony having on its separation been unable to obtain 
the Clarence and the Bichmond, which would have completed its 
southern boundaries and made it a colony with a far greater amount 
of non-tropical climate. Therefore we have in New South Wales 
the most powerful Colony of the Australian group, and we all 
feel in speaking of New South Wales that we speak of the mother 
of the Australias. One of the most important points in the paper 
is the reference, first to religion, and secondly to education. In 
these two matters we see the foundation of a true Colony. How 
different it might have been if the country with which we are now 
at war — the Transvaal — had kept in the front both religion and 
education. We should not then have had the fraudulent Govern- 
ment thab has brought on the war from which every section of 
the English community is now suffering. Mr. Stephen has shown 
us how in every point and degree New South Wales has all those 
elements that are wanted for the social welfare of the country. 
The photographs you have seen on the screen hardly give you an 
idea, so far as I recollect, of the great beauty of Sydney, which has 
been described as '* spreading her suburbs on countless pro- 
montories and clustering her houses in endless inlets.*' It is the 
grandest port in the southern hemisphere, called by all the Queen 
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of the South. There could not possibly be a grander sight than 
the approach to Sydney through its harbour on the occasion of a 
holiday, with innumerable vessels sailing on the surface of its 
waters. Mr. Stephen has * alluded to the decay of the merchant 
class. We have now perhaps come to a turning point in the 
Australian Colonies, and here I come to a subject on which 
perhaps I am more qualified to speak. I refer to the great pastoral 
industry, which within the last few months has experienced a 
revival through the immense increase of price of the staple article 
of wool. New South Wales suffered in common with the other 
Colonies from the drought, but she suffered more than any other, 
the number of sheep having been reduced in five or six years by 
one half, that is to say from 60 to 80 millions. Now we have 
an immense shortage, of course, in the production of merino wool, 
which in consequence has risen by nearly 100 per cent, in the last 
fifteen months. We may look forward, therefore, to a time of 
great success, and there is e7ery hope and chance of New 
South Wales jumping ahead into a much greater position what with 
the price of wool, and the increased production of gold and other 
commodities. In fact, in the next twenty years we may look to 
almost doubling the population of New South Wales and its 
exports and imports. Sir Julian Salomons alluded to his friend- 
ship with that most admirable man Sir Alfred Stephen, whom I 
knew for a long time and frequently met. No purer hearted and 
nobler gentleman ever lived in the Colony of New South Wales. It 
is such men as he that formed the backbone of the Colony. I hope 
I may be allowed to say that in Mr. Stephen, our lecturer, we have 
a reproduction of the old stock. 

The Eev. Canon A. W. Pain : I have very few qualifications for 
speaking on this occasion except that I am on the one hand an 
Englislmian to the backbone and on the other a very grateful and 
loyal colonist of New South Wales. Something has been said 
about the salubrity of the Colony. Let me, without being too 
personal, present myself as one who went there thirty- two years 
ago with the supposition on the part of my medical adviser that I 
had only a few months to live. My health has been given back to 
me thoroughly and substantially through my residence there, which 
is I suppose the very best gift a man can have on earth, and I also 
obtained there the next best gift — an admirable wife. When you, 
sir, spoke of this as a New South Wales audience, I could not help 
thinking what a good thing it would be if it were almost exclusively 
English, for during my short visit here— the only one I have paid 
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since 1867 — I have occasionally found some slight ignorance re- 
garding New South Wales. This is a paper which I hope will be 
extensively read. Mr. Stephen has exhibited an amount of modesty 
that is very creditable to him, but really .he could have trumpeted 
New South Wales a little more than he did, though he might not 
have spoken with such exquisite taste. It was with great 
pleasure I noticed he put in the fore&ont the matters of religion. 
I am sure the audience will allow me to say that the Church 
of England in New South Wales and in Australia generally 
owes a very great deal to the unbounded help and the liberal 
support and personal service of the Hon. Septimus A. Stephen. 
He made allusion to his membership of synods. I should like to 
say that whilst we are all looking forward eagerly to the accom- 
plishment of the Federation of the Colonies the Church of England 
in Australia was federated in 1872, and as a member of the dio- 
cesan, provincial, and general synods Mr. Stephen has played a 
very active and valuable part. There was no very special Qnd 
distinct reference in the paper to the legal profession, though 
reference has been made to that most eminent and dearly loved of 
men Sir Alfred Stephen. I may say that in New South Wales we 
all consider both branches of the legal profession are adorned with 
men who would hold their own anywhere — men who are trusted 
implicitly and are held in the highest respect. This is equally true 
of the bench. I should say the example of Sir Alfred Stephen has 
been as lasting as it has been valuable. On the subject of educa- 
tion, I may perhaps say that if I had been speaking I might have 
put a little more emphasis on the possibilities for religious instruc- 
tion that are accorded us in the Public Instruction Act, which 
differs considerably from anything in the Acts of some of the other 
Colonies. I have so constantly heard that primary education 
throughout Australia is secular that I always say, when I have the 
opportunity, that that is not the case in New South Wales, where 
there is a certain amount of religious teaching given by the State 
teachers and there is special religious instruction given by the clergy 
and others to a large number of children belonging to the Church 
of England. In that respect I have found more than one English- 
man turning with something of interest to what one has been able 
to say on the matter, feeling it is just within the range of possi- 
bility that the provisions of our Act are on the whole worthy the 
consideration of Englishmen who are not entirely satisfied with the 
Board School system. 
Mr. B. E. Fii^LAY : While I have listened with great pleasure to 
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Mr. Stephen's lecture, I confess to being a little bit disappointed. 
Knowing bis powers of graphic description, I should have liked him 
to tell us something of the life of the Colony ; how Australia, and 
New Bouth Wales particularly as the Mother Colony, is part of 
England, as much as Scotland or the Isle of Wight, and the same 
thoughts and feelings which agitate England find an echo in 
Australia, throbbing in our brains and pulsating through our 
hearts. I should have liked him also to tell us something of the 
solidarity of the Empire as exemplified by the recent action of our 
countrymen from beyond the seas. I happened to be in New South 
Wales fifteen years ago when the contingent went out to the 
Soudan, and I was sorry I could not be present on a similar 
occasion a month ago when a similar great wave of loyalty broke 
over AustraUa. Time was when the loyalty of the Colonies was 
rather sorely tried, but all that is over now. We are neither Con- 
servative nor Liberal out there ; but we are all Imperialists. 

The CnAiB^AN (The Bight Hon, the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G.) . 
You will perhaps allow me to say a few concluding words. It is 
quite clear that Mr. Stephen's modesty has prevented him going 
fully into all the points connected with his subject ; yet he has 
been successful in drawing out some valuable information and 
sentiments from other speakers. It was not at all unnatural that 
my friend Mr. Stephen should open his address by the reference to 
a race-meeting, and on that subject he might have told us that we 
owe a good deal in this country to AustraUan racing and that we 
may owe a great deal more, as I believe we are about to adopt the 
starting-gate here. When I was at Sydney I used to watch him 
walking about the paddock evidently in deep thought and as though 
he were in possession of some great mystery, which I presume was 
^' the tip " he was so ready to deliver when the race was over. 
Unfortunately, I never could catch him before the race took place. 
But to-night it is not so much on the lighter part of life in the 
Colony we are thinking as of the important part which New South 
Wales has played, and is playing, and will in the future play in the 
fortunes of our Empire and of the world. I thought there were 
some words in the paper that seemed to hint that responsible go* 
vemment had not at all times been exactly ^ success, but when we 
consider what the people of New South Wales have done — how 
they have created a country, small perhaps as yet in population 
but in every other respect like this vastly populated country of 
England ; how they have created a system of education that has 
won the encomiums of the Beverend Canon and of the world ; how 
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they have builli churches and beautified their cities in a way that 
commands universal admiration ; how they have succeeded in creat- 
ing a public opinion that is of the utmost importance to the Empire 
— when, I say, we consider these things we must admit that they 
have in large part been the fruits of responsible government. 
Responsibility in an individual brings out his best powers, and in 
a State responsibility or responsible government brings out the 
greatest powers and the true character of its people. Of New South 
Wales we may certainly say that we are proud of the manner 
in which her leading men have conducted her a&irs and placed her 
in so high a position. Sir Julian Salomons has pointed out the 
importance of Australia's position on the map of the world. Given 
some years, Australia must be an influencing power in the southern 
hemisphere, and surely it is something for us in our day to be 
thankful for, that that power will be used mainly upon the same 
lines that these little islands have used their opportunities. At the 
close of the century we may be very proud as Imperialists to think 
that so large a portion of the world which on the map is coloured 
red will be actuated by a desire for freedom in its truest sense and 
a desire to maintain law and order and good government, and I 
feel perfectly certain that that never could have taken place in the 
Colonies of the British Empire had not those at home — slowly, perhaps 
not always of their own judgment — ^accorded to those Colonies the 
rights of self-government. Allusion has been made, of course, to 
the splendid manner in which Australia and the other Colonies 
have come forward to help this country at a great crisis in its 
history. They have sent men who already have made their names 
known in the war, and I doubt not that before the war is over we 
all of us, especially those who have had the slightest connection 
with Australia or New Zealand, will be proud of those of our fellow 
subjects who have gone to do battle by the side of our troops. Mr. 
Stephen has alluded to another side of the character of New South 
Wales, and has very rightly laid some stress on the manner in which 
great difficulties have been met and overcome, pointing out how in 
the midst of those great difficulties the character of New South 
Wales was never suffered to diminish. During all that happened 
in the last few years, no one ever doubted the soundness of New 
South Wales. Now she reaps her reward. A previous speaker 
mentioned that the signs were very favourable of a return of 
prosperity to the pastoral industry. We all hope that those upon 
whom the bad times fell may share in those good times, but what 
I want specially to insist upoi^ is that no temporary difficulties did 
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in any way affect the character of the people and the Colony, so 
that those who had invested in New South Wales securities or 
propei;ties never had any real reason to apprehend that their 
capital was in danger. It is a pleasure to come here and hear my 
friend Mr. Stephen speak on this or any other topic. I know 
there is no man who brings a more careful consideration to all 
that he undertakes ; I only hope for the sake of the Empire that he 
does not intend to remain on this side, though we shall always be 
glad to see him here, and that when he goes back to Sydney he 
will help to keep up the close connection that has always existed 
between these parts of the Empire. I believe we shall all go away 
yfiih. the conviction that New South Wales has a future of which 
any land may be proud. I will now ask you to give a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Stephen for his paper. 

Mr. Stephen : I thank you very much for the way in which you 
have received what I said. I have nothing to add in reply, because 
the only charge, apparently, is that I have not said enough. If 
you only knew how much I have left out that I did intend to say 
you would understand that I only desired to consider your feelings 
and not keep you here too long. I think New South Wales owes a 
great deal to its having had the privilege of the example of men 
Uke Lord Jersey — an example of sincerity and earnestness in all 
that they undertook that has been of incalculable benefit to 
Australia, and I am not ashamed to admit a sense of my own deep 
personal obligation to him in that respect. 

Sir Abthub Hodgson, K.C.M.G. : I travelled up from Warwick- 
shire to-day on purpose to listen to this paper, which has been so 
admirably written and delivered by my friend Mr. Stephen. The 
discussion has been very interesting, and the subject has been well 
threshed out. I suppose I am about the oldest Colonist in this 
room, for I landed in Sydney in 1839 — a very young man, without 
parents, and without friends. I had to fight my own way in the 
Colony. I have heard many remarks in this excellent paper that 
have come home to me with much force of feeling. He has men- 
tioned dear Bishop Broughton. No man owes a deeper debt of 
gratitude to that great prelate than I do. He made a man of me, 
for he married me— the best thing I ever did in my life, and I am 
deeply grateful to him for having assisted at that interesting event. 
I have a deep feeling towards that great Colony which has made 
me what I am. I am a pioneer, a squatter, a settler — anything 
you like, but I am a constant friend of Australia. You won't mind 
my telling you that I own at this moment the property which I 
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discQvered in 1841. Now, I rise to propose a vote of thanks to the 
noble lord in the chair. His lordship may possibly remember my 
having had the honour of meeting him at his father-in-law's house 
in Warwickshire a very few weeks before he went out as Governor 
of New South Wales. I took the liberty of telling him he would 
have a very happy time, and I believe I was perfectly right in what 
I said, and I can tell him that, although I have not been there 
since he went out as Governor, it was a matter of deep regret to 
everybody in New South Wales when they heard he was returning. 
I have known most of our Governors, and have admired them all. 
I don*t believe we ever had a bad Governor in our AustraUan 
Colonies. Lord Jersey has left behind him a name that will be 
long and gratefully remembered in New South Wales. I beg to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to his lordship for presiding on this 
occasion. 

The Chaibman : I am very much obliged to you for the vote of 
thanks, and as regards Sir Arthur Hodgson's enthusiastic praise of 
myself I may mention that there is at least one point of connection 
between us, and that is, that we were both made magistrates of 
Warwickshire on the same day. 
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THIRD OEDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, on Tuesday, January 16, 
1900, when a paper on ** Tasmania : Primitive, Present, and 
Future,*' was read by the Hon. Sir Philip Oakley Fysh, K.C.M.G., 
Agent-General for the Colony. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 29 
Fellows had been elected, viz. 9 Resident, 20 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

W, J, Hill Cathrinet Edward B. Qawne, John Halliday^ Atigti$tus Huhhuckt 
Walter O, Klein, August Larsen, Hector MacDonald, Duncan Mackinnon, 
Arthur B. Pontifex. 

Non-resident Fellows : — 

T. E. Leslie Alldridge (Qold Coast Colony), George C. Anderson {Hong 
Kong), Oscar L. Bickford (Canada), Dyson Blair (Ceylon), J. McLeavy BroivUt 
CM.Q, (Corea), Alfred Campbell, M.B.C.S., L.B,C,P. (N&w South Wales), 
A. Butter Clarke (South Australia), Bobert Cooke (Hong Eong),M<yor Arthur 
H, Festing, D,S*0. (West Africa), T, F, Hough (Hong Kong), Henry S. Howell 
[Canada), W. H Langley, B.L. (British Columbia), Farquhar Mackinnon 
(Bhodesia)f James McKie (Hong Kong), John B, Quain (Ca/nada), Arthur E, 
Scholefield (Lagos), George Halford Smith (Bhodesia), John Taylor (British 
Honduras), F, B, Trude (Western Australia), Claude H, Walker (United 
States). 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The names of Mr. F. H. Dangar, on behalf of the Council, and 
Mr. W. G. Devon Astle, on behalf of the Fellows, were submitted 
and approved as Auditors of the Accounts of the Institute for the 
past year, in accordance with Rule 48. 

The Chaibman : On looking at the records of the Institute, I find 
that on May 14, 1889 — one of the few occasions I have not been 
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present at the meetings of the Institute, for I was then on a voyage to 
South Africa — a very interesting paper was read by a distinguished 
Tasmanian, Sir Edward Braddon, who was then Agent-General for 
the Colony in this country. Nearly eleven years have passed, and 
now I have the pleasure and the privilege of introducing another 
distinguished Tasmanian, who also acts as Agent- General for the 
same beautiful Colony. It is unnecessary for me, before this 
audience, to do more than mention the name of Sir Philip Fysh, 
whom I will now ask to read his paper on 



TASMANIA: PRIMITIVE, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

A HAND-BOOK of Australia giving the statistical records of the five 
Colonies does not include Tasmania, yet she has an importance in the 
Australasian group of Governments, and a great future in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. We may find interest in recounting 
some of the incidents of her foundation as a Colony and of that 
progress which gives great hope of her future importance ; all of 
which should be found under the announced title of this paper, 
" Tasmania : primitive, present, and future,'* the infancy, youth, 
and manhood of a distant offshoot of the Empire. 

Primitive. 

The Dutch were not always chargeable with the vis inertice so 
characteristic of them in later centuries. Among the first and 
most enterprising of mariners, powerful at sea, brave of heart, 
strong of limb, and even more so of purpose, they led the van of 
colonisation and found their way to lands hitherto unknown. 
They enriched the western world with oriental treasures, braved 
the dangers of unknown tracts of ocean, of perils from savages in 
dark regions of the earth, visited in frail barques which now would 
be condemned as coal hulks. 

Not satisfied with their achievements in the Orient, they manned 
their ships with intrepid hearts bent on further discoveries, sought 
for and found new continents, and starting afresh from the Dutch 
settlement of Mauritius, reached the west coast of Tasmania in 
1642. Abel Janzoon Tasman, a Netherlander, whose country will 
ever be famous for its resistance to the persecuting Duke d*Alva, 
and to whose people the world is in everlasting debt for its immense 
sacrifices in the early struggles for civil and religious liberties, has 
added to our obligations the discovery of Van Diemen's Land firstly 
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so called, now more euphoniously and in honour of the discoverer 
called Tasmania. 

We know little of the land and the natives in possession until 
early in this century, but Tasman's log records an existing 
population from the fact of steps being cut with sharp instruments 
as ladders in trees whose bole at their base had a girth of from 
12 to 15 feet, and stretched upwards for 60 feet to the first branch. 
The aborigines climbed by the cut steps to reach the nests. That, 
and the fact of fires being seen, is the record of pre-historio man 
in Tasmania. 

They remained in undisturbed possession until the island was 
again visited. Captain Oook, the great circumnavigator, gave to 
us the second page of history in the year 1777, and marked his 
visit by planting a memorial cross of wood on land in Adventure 
Bay. 

Botany Bay, in New South Wales, having been colonised by the 
English in 1788, expeditions were fitted out from thence by intrepid 
explorers. Amongst the more noteworthy was the venturesome 
Bass, surgeon of His Majesty's ship Beliance. He rounded Cape 
Howe and Wilson's Promontory, points of the mainland, and by 
sailing through the straits, now named ** Bass " after him, deter- 
mined the island character of Tasmania in 1797. Then it was that 
he made entry into the northern river Tamar, and taking possession 
on behalf of His Majesty, gathered together eighty blacks under 
the Union Jack and enrolled them as British subjects. His 
presents to them were looking glasses, two handkerchiefs, and a 
tomahawk. The natives danced around the glasses astonished at 
the reflection. Unfortunately they tried to annex British property 
from the boats, and in self-defence were fired upon, and one native 
was killed. 

The French had visited Tasmania in immediately preceding 
years, and fortunately for us they assumed that it was part of the 
mainland. Separated as it was ultimately found to be from 
British possessions on the mainland possibly they had a first claim, 
and to make ours doubly sure Lieutenant Bowen hastened in 1803 
to hoist the Union Jack in the river Derwent, and then settled 
there the first white people as colonists. Thus we came into 
possession of an island corresponding in territorial area with 
Ireland, with nearly seventeen millions of acres ; a land of a 
hundred mountains, towering from 1,000 to 5,000 feet in height. 

Looking westward from Heemskirk and Zeehan Mountains, so 
named after the discoverers' ships, I have indulged my fancy b^ 
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attempts to recall the scene as it appeared to Tasman, unable even 
in a slight degree to realise what it was to those hardy Norsemen. 
They had groped their way in unexplored seas, sailing on and on 
day after day until days extended into months, and at last they were 
rewarded. They added to the map of the world the new territory 
which rose in that glorious panorama before them, where pinnacle 
on pinnacle of lofty heights silhouette the sky. Such journeys as 
those of Tasman, Cook, Magellan and a long roll of navigating 
heroes, are worthy to be ranked with the victories of Drake and 
Hawkins among the deeds " which won the Empire." Tasman on 
that morning of his discovery looking seaward was 6,000 miles 
from any shore westward, and unknown leagues distant from the 
Frigid Zone of the Antarctic. The tale of Columbus and the west 
is repeated in Tasman and his eastern discoveries. 

It is sad to think that, of all the achievements of pioneer Dutch- 
men with Van Tromp at their head, their country has retained so 
small a heritage. Happily for our race the deeds done by Drake 
and Hawkins in the Spanish main laid the foundation of our 
Colonial Empire. 

Two centuries and a half have rolled by, and standing last 
January on the peaks first sighted by Tasman, I couM recall 
what I had lately seen of the country in my travels north, west 
and south, three hundred miles, to reach that spot. In the im- 
mediate vicinity lies a township now reached by railway from a 
port thirty miles distant south, and shortly to be connected by 
another railway, with a port due north ninety miles. The steam 
tram traverses its streets, and steam power gives evidence of 
activity in all directions, chimney-shaffes rear their tall heads 
indicative of mining industries, railway branches find their sinuous 
way into the hundred contiguous valleys and climb the mountains 
to reach the mineral treasure which has for ages awaited man's 
enterprise, and 20,000 people find homes where ten years ago the 
country was unexplored. 

Mountain tops and mists obscured my distant view, but my long 
journey had revealed to me how plenteously nature had endowed 
the land, divided it into prairie, pasture, timber and mineral 
country. Hundreds of rivers and tributary streams, valleys 
enriched with floral beauty, forests of giant and graceful timber, 
glades of native flowers and fruit, beauteous insects, hill-sides 
aglow with the golden tints of the wattle blossom and fresh from 
the hands of nature, the perfumed breeze, all contribute to make it 
a deleetable land. 
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In the mountains we find the white flowering grass-tree, in the 
valleys a wealth of fern life, from tall aspiring tree fern to maiden 
hair, violet like hiding from view in shady dells, blue daisy, prickly 
acacia, native holly, Tasmanian laurel, kangaroo apple developed 
from a hlue blossom, great red hly, native pepper, mountain berries, 
the medicinal sassafras, and ancient myrtle trees, often overgrown 
with ferns living as parasites on topmost trunk and branches, the 
graceful shady blackwood tree, so elegant for furniture, grassy 
plains, verdant hills, craggy rocks, and with minerals the wealth of 
the Indies in her lap, a very storehouse of nature's grandeur and 
beauties which have for untold ages been preparing the way for 
man's abode. Tasman found it desolate, intelligent labour has 
made it a busy hive of industry. 

It is not fitting that I should dismiss the native tribes from our 
thoughts by the mere fact that from a country such as I have now 
described they disappeared for ever in the advancing tide of 
civilisation. Their history, with diminishing importance, ran side 
by side with that of the early settlers for fifty years. 

For the South Sea Islanders nature has provided ; planting, 
cultivating and ripening their food so that *' they toil not, neither 
do they spin nor gather into bams." How different it was in 
Tasmania ; it could not in its primitive state support a large 
population. A fungus known as the bread fruit of the natives, and 
the kangaroo, wallaby, and wombat were there, and fish, all to be 
had by the spear trap and the practice of amphibious habits ; but 
the race was poor in physique, neglectful and remorseless of infant 
female life. Each tribe was in perpetual war with the next, 
between whom a river or a mountain was the only line of 
dem^cation. They were exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
an animal skin being their only, if any, clothing; attacked by 
catarrh and pneumonia the mortality must have been abnormally 
high, and judging by the paucity of numbers found there by usj 
they were a doomed race. 

Great efforts for their protection were put forth. Proclamations 
of His Majesty were made by rudely painted pictures fastened upon 
trees intended to explain that if white shot black the former would 
be hanged, and if black speared white the black would be hanged. 
Many were docile, but the villanies of bushrangers drew upon the 
settlers a vengeance without discrimination, causing an effort 
so early as 1830 to collect all the tribes. Government spent 
£80,000 and engaged 8,000 persons in a cordon stretched across the 
island called the black line or Black War, but it was a complete 
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failure ; one man and one boy being the only captives, and they by 
accident. 

Among very many settlers who were true friends of the black, 
one man stands out with a history which is a memorial of good 
deeds. The black man's friend was Gr. A. Eobinson, a bricklayer 
by trade, and a noble-souled philanthropist : he trusted them, he 
and his wife lived with them for a time, and by moral suasion he 
brought them, through many a hair>breadth escape himself, to 
camp around his home in Hobart. Their counsellor and protector, 
his ascendancy became complete. Truganihi a native woman was 
companion to Eobinson in his journeys among the blacks. She 
had lived long enough at peace with white people to respect their 
purposes. Mr. Bonwick writes of her : — " Her mind was of no 
ordinary kind. Fertile in expedient, sagacious in council, 
courageous in difficulty, she had the wisdom and fascinations of 
the serpent, the intrepidity and nobility of the Boyal ruler of the 
desert.' ' 

When collected, they were fed, clothed, and protected in native 
quarters and medically comforted imder the care of an Imperial 
Superintendent. The remnant of their number in 1885 was but 
203 souls. From a mortality point such paternal care appears to 
have been a failure, as their number in 1847 was reduced to 47. 
The last male native, called King Billy, became a whaling hand 
among sailors, adopted their vices and succumbed to excesses in 
1869. Truganini or Trucanini lived to the fairly ripe old age for 
an aboriginal of 65, she was a constant visitor to my fruit garden, 
and delighted in and indulged much in the freedom of many other 
gardens, until she ended by her death the last chapter of her race 
in the year 1876. An occasional aboriginal skull is xmearthed, but 
the practice of Tasmanian natives was to cremate their dead. 

From the settlement of troubles with the blacks is only a stage 
to the closing scenes of bushranging life. It was only while 
Tasmania remained in its primitive condition that so fair a land of 
promise could be the dumping ground for British human failures. 

Free emigrants pursued their avocations in solitudes broken only 
by the occasional screech of the owl or the white plumaged cockatoo, 
or the plaintive call of the mope hawk. With few neighbours to 
associate with for protection these pioneer colonists went forth to 
work taking the gun as the companion of the plough, occasionally 
having to protect their property from lawlessness and their lives 
from natives. The social future of the country was being marred 
by continued arrivals of Britain's criminals^ With such present 
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conditions and future prospects, Tasmanian colonists joined with 
those on the main land, in a '' solemn league and covenant " to 
agitate against the transportation system. The Home Government, 
after ten years of indifference to appeals, finally abandoned trans- 
portation in 3853. 

Then a new impetus was noticeable in all pursuits of life, the 
canker was healed, and the discovery of gold in Cahfomia in 1849 
and in AustraUa in 1850 had attracted the undesirable population 
from Tasmania, and half a century of years have purged the country. 
Hundreds who would now be dismissed with a caution under the First 
Offender's Act, were from fifty to a himdred years ago sent to 
Botany Bay and Tasmania. Most of them have made positions 
and lived lives which warrant a pride of place among the Queen's 
subjects in any part of the world. Many an erring youth of those 
days has reason to be thankful for his opportunities in Tasmania. 
The number of male criminals last year in gaol were fewer than 70, 
and of females only a few of the abandoned or drunken types. 
The hateful past is forgotten, nothing remains but ruins of court 
houses, gaols razed to their foundations, a few tombs on Dead 
Island ; and fern trees of great beauty, blackberry bushes, wattle 
trees, and a profusion of white raspberry canes mark the former 
penal settlements which are now attractive to visitors only for 
their beauty of situation and the rusticity of their character. 

Visitors may however enjoy a cycling tour over many hundred 
miles of well constructed and graded roads, happily the only mark 
which Imperial prison labour has left. 

In primitive times, from which my address must soon pass to 
Tasmania of the present, there was a continued lack of legal 
currency. The Spanish dollar was dumped, a piece blocked out 
of the centre thus making one into two coins, the larger or 
dumped dollar passing for 85. 9c2. and the piece for Is. 3d. ; paper 
money was made by whosoever had neither silver nor copper. 
Any well-to-do citizen could pass his paper promise to pay for a 
few pence, and copper or bronze tokens passing current for a penny 
were imported and paid out as change, doing duty also as an adver- 
tisement of the shop-keeper whose name they bore. A bottle of rum 
was known to have passed by one possessor to another as the equi- 
valent of 20^., a truly liquid security. Kangaroo meat was delivered 
at the Government stores at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per month often 
as a substitute for wholesome beeves and bread when wheat was an 
importation from India at 12$. ^d, a bushel. 

In civil and church matters things were alike primitive. Trial 

a 
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by jury was unknown, and a reverend ecclesiastic, better known aif 
Bobby Enopwood for his rollicking joviality, annonnoedhis services 
"weather permitting,'* the congregation was called by blows of an 
iron hammer upon an iron barrel, the clergyman and genial folk 
adjourning to a neighbouring hotel after service for conviviality. 

There is little to chronicle of religious movement in those days ; 
rival claims of ecclesiastics marred much of their usefulness, and 
arrested the progress of social intercourse and mutual respect which 
now exists between members of all the churches. At one time it 
was impossible to secure spiritual oversight of the prisoners by 
Anglican or Eoman Cathohc clergymen ; the State fell back upon 
Wesleyan religious instructors. The presbytery of Scotland had 
to meet the narrow sectarianism of officials who called upon it to 
prove its title to recognition ; it was clerically asserted " that open- 
ing the door to two co-existing establishments would shortly admit 
others and thus prepare the way for the distraction of all/' 

It certainly led to the endowment of all, and for a time public 
revenue was used to support both true and false religion, the payments 
being on a per capita basis. To their honour I record that branches 
of some Nonconformist churches declined participation, and trusted 
to the contributions of their people with marked success. The 
advent of Congregationalism in Tasmania was in 1881, whence 
Sunday school activity has had an ever thriving life. 

The cause of education was espoused by the Government under 
the school inspectorship of a son of Dr. Arnold of Bugby fame, and 
contentions of creed having been overcome denominational schools 
were established with Government grants per capita. The educa- 
tional tree then planted has grown into the satisfactory propor* 
tions of our present system under School Boards. That system 
in Tasmania preceded by some years its Imperial imitation in 
Great Britain, and has borne good fruit. 

Tasmania was proclaimed independent of New South Wales in 
1825. After enjoying so fully the blessings and liberties of a free 
constitution the early form of Government appears primitive indeed. 
That form was a Governor with a council of fifteen, all Governor's 
nominees. Taxes were sometimes imposed illegally, and the 
Governor's influence interposed both in civil and criminal proceed- 
ings. Opposition was aroused, and the well-known canon of political 
economy, '* no taxation without representation," was the watch- 
word. Meetings in the theatre denounced the illegal taxation, tht 
Governor was defeated, and the obnoxious attempt ended in a 
fizdej 
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No lawyers vexed the people with taxed bills of costs, a capable 
draughtsman plied the duties of Boniface at the only hotel at 
Launceston, and prepared legal documents for litigants. 

There was a lamentable want of judgment by the Imperial 
authorities in the selection of early Lieutenant-Oovemors, who too 
often acted as magistrate and jury rolled into one. The historian, 
after recounting the idiosyncracies of one of these officers, charges 
much of the unnecessary hardships of pioneer and aboriginal life 
to this primitive administration of the law. 

There was a press, but for long it was limited to a Government 
Gazette, which merely promulgated Government information and 
was controlled by a Lieutenant-Governor, who fettered public 
speaking and publications. Press freedom was won there as else- 
where by much personal sacrifice, the offences being expiated 
by fines and imprisonment. The first newspapers were puerile 
products, their publication was a farce, politics were forbidden, 
there were no attempts at literature, the contents being one or two 
Government advertisements, the feat of a pedestrian, the longevity 
of a Jamaica black dying at the ago of 140, and the weight of 
Daniel Lambert, 728 lbs., eulogy of the Government, one criminal 
trial, one ship arrived, two births and one marriage. I do not 
exonerate the early press from the occasional scurrility which too 
6ften was the harbinger of a good cause. Lampoon and frothy 
denunciation, malice, envy and all uncharitableness became 
innoxious, and prepared the way for a press now conducted upon 
lines of culture and enlightenment. 

Li primitive days 850,000 acres were granted to a public company 
on a rental valuation represented by the capital sum of £9,376, 
land grants were made for services to the Crown, for the intro- 
duction of capital, and for the numerous compensations Government 
found it convenient to award. 

Sir John and Lady Franklin with characteristic energy became 
the first overland explorers in Tasmania, acomplishing the journey 
from Hobart to the west coast with bullock teams, their absence 
for several weeks being cause for much anxiety. 

The public conveyance between Hobart and the northern city of 
Launceston, 120 miles, was by tandem accomplishing 40 miles a 
day, the practicability of the journey and the likelihood of meeting 
bushrang^s being the subject of considerable betting. 

The enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race was not dormant in 
those early days, the staple product of wool (now annually of the 
value of £18,000,000 exported from Australia) was first exported 

a2 
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from Tasmania in 1821 by Henry Hopkins who by public advertise- 
ment offered 4c?. per lb. for wool which hitherto had been burnt. 
Examples of similar foresight and usefulness may be found the world 
over. Sir Titus Salt utilised the neglected lustrous fibres of South 
American goat wool, revolutionised the trade in fabrics, made 
Ifradford possible, and founded the township, mills, and parks of 
Saltaire. Wedgwood found Staffordshire pottery-ware a crude 
and inconsiderable trade, elevated it into a fine art, revolutionised 
the markets of Europe, and placed his wares in the forefront of 
production. So the Hopkins venture with wool lives as a memorial 
in Tasmania of what the craft and intelligence of one man may do 
towards founding the opulence of a new country. 

Another example of enterprise and self-reliance in Tasmanian 
early history is worthy of record here. It arose from the necessity 
for labour to find fresh fields. The free labourer was hopelessly 
competing with convict labour, and in Tasmania were found men 
prepared to again move further afield on a recolonising effort. 
The pioneers of the Empire too often lay the foundations regardless 
of personal cost. In that foundation peace hath its victims as well 
as war. Mr. GeUibrand and Mr. Batman had offered in 1827 to 
the Government of New South Wales, of which the present Colony 
of Victoria was an unknown and far outlying part, to find capital and 
men for the foundation of pastoral pursuits in Victoria. The former 
was a solicitor of repute, and the latter had already been employed 
by Government in an attempt to civilise the aboriginal natives 
of Tasmania, and now approached Lieutenant-Governor Colonel 
George Arthur by an address recounting the results of an expedi- 
tion he had commanded to Port Phillip (Victoria) to establish an 
extensive pastoral establishment and combine therewith the civili- 
sation of the natives. Gellibrand and Batman went, the former 
never to return, and we know not even where his bones are laid. 

The expedition started on May 12, 1835 ; Batman in charge of 
seven New South Wales natives. The natives of Port Phillip were 
alarmed at the barque moving like an apparition over the waters. 
They decamped, but Batman found twenty-one women and twenty* 
four children whom he entrapped with guile, ornamenting each 
with a necklace and giving presents of looking-glasses, scissors, 
knives, and tomahawks and to each a pair of blankets. Seven days 
after his presents had the desired effect, and he was in communi- 
cation with the chief and men of the tribe. Weapons were ex- 
changed in token of friendship, the chief carrying Batman's gun 
and Batman th^ chiefs spear. Then he was introduced to the 
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whole dusky tribe, explained his intention to buy land of them and 
to settle with his wife and seven daughters. The chief went with 
him and marked the boundaries of the agreed purchase, and Batman 
wrote a deed describing the boundaries of the land and the con- 
sideration. The deed commences with, and throughout is expressed 
in, legal jargon. 

'* This Indenture witnesseth between Jagajaga, Jagajaga, Jaja- 
jaga (evidently three of one tribe all of the Smith family) Coo- 
loolock, Bemgarie, Yan Yan, Moowhip, Monmarmolar, all signing 
by their mark, and John Batman signing in full, sealed and 
delivered the deed, which recited also the consideration for the 
said lands, gifts annually to their heirs, executors, and assigns 
for ever.*^ One does not ask were the natives laughing up their 
sleeve, for they eschewed sleeves, but it reads like a burlesque ; 
indenture, the edges duly indented, enfeofment, first and second 
parties, seal, delivery, consideration, and especially named, the 
pocket handkerchiefs for those '' little vulgar boys." The con- 
sideration might be worth £80, and the 100,000 acres of land, if 
valued at 10s. per acre, £50,000. Within 60 years a frontage for 
a public company's offices in Collins Street, Melbourne, has realised 
£250,000. 

The attempt at the annexation of Port Phillip by Tasmania, so 
young a child of the Empire, sixty-four years ago, was bold but 
fruitless. The treaty with the natives was disallowed by the Im- 
perial Government, but it is a record of early Tasmanian docu- 
ments as amusing and technical as the object lesson is unique 
which was painted as a proclamation from Britain's King to a 
handful of black subjects. 

Thus comes into the primitive history of Tasmania what is now 
the Colony of Victoria with 1,300,000 inhabitants, important cities, 
£7,000,000 sterling of annual revenue, its proportion of £160,000,000 
sterling of Australian trade and of 10,000,000 tons of shipping which 
annually enter the ports of the seven Australasian Governments. 

Among the profitable pursuits of the early settlers was the whale 
fishery inaugurated in 1791. It employed a large tonnage of ships 
and proportionately a number of men, and provided at one time an 
annual value for export of £137,000. That pursuit no longer pays. 
Whales are plentiful in Australasian waters, but sperm oil has been 
superseded by lubricants of little comparative money value, and 
capital and men once so employed have turned attention to other 
enterprise and found ample compensation for the loss of the 
fisheries. 
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Even more important than whaling values has been that of 
timber. In 1854 extensive demands for mining and for building 
in Victoria gave a Tasmanian export valued at £443,000 for tlie 
year. The product has since fallen to inconsiderable importanQe, 
but once again it thrives. Fresh enterprise has found new, and 
reopened old markets, and mill owners are fully employed. 
Suitable in price, durability, and quality, it has been proved for 
railway sleepers and road paving. A characteristic of Tasmanian 
timber is the great height of trees before the first branch is reached. 
It has enabled a supply for the Admiralty Pier extension works at 
Dover, of piles out 108 feet long free from branch. Keels for ships 
are cut in one piece. Trees with 140 feet run to the first branch 
are not uncommon. Giant trees are everywhere in the forest, they 
rise in couples and quadrupally, are often crowding together with 
boles having a circumference of twenty feet at six feet from the 
ground. One such has been specially marked by Lady Lefroy on 
the Kermandie Eiver. Its height 253 feet to the first limb, girth 
38 feet at 6 feet from the ground, a fine specimen of sound and 
comparatively young timber. At the mills hard by, there have 
been cut from one tree 27,200 feet super of sound market timber, 
giving a present market value of £80 for a tree. The virgin forest 
is worth a visit. Springy moss undergrowth fi:om which spring 
tree ferns, parasitic ferns overgrowing the logs of timber which 
storms have blown down, and rising perpendicularly from this 
undergrowth and debris a score of immense trees to the acre, 
the sun shut out by the umbrella like upper foliage of the 
monsters. 

Charles Darwin visiting Hobart in those early days writes in 
1832, " I found Hobart a poor place ! " The wheels of time grind 
slowly. Evolution has been working out the inevitable in Tasmania. 
The survival of the fittest may not always be apparent, but that 
principle asserts its rule by results not to be mistaken. 

The Pbesent. 

A century has passed since Tasmania entered upon that later 
period of primitive existence to which so far my address has called 
attention, but surely the present justifies the possession by Briton's 
sons of that primitive land. 

I stay not to attempt to justify all the means which have been 
used to secure its possession. It is sad to think of a race which has 
finished its course and has no more pages of history, time having 
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closed with it for ever ; but I cannot reconcile the exceeding beauty 
and wealth of that land with any claim to permanent possession by 
a handful of men — ignorant, useless, and barbaric — aUke incapable 
of its present enjoyment or of preparing the way for a higher form 
of life. Nature is doubtless wastefully prolific, but does not create 
without an object. 

Tasmania has possibilities for the maintenance of millions of 
the human race, but treasures which mountains conceal and which 
land will yield to husbandry are for those who explore and who put 
in the plough, and 284 aboriginal natives have given place to 180,000 
Britons who already collect £1,000,000 sterling of annual revenue 
and have accumulated, of private and public wealth, £50,000,000 
sterling. 

The native lived out life's Httle span, and left nothing for future 
generations but tribal hatred, his spear, and his barbaric nature. In 
his place there now thrives a people who have added wealth to 
beauty and endowed the future with a heritage of institutions 
which the experience and struggles of centuries have won for 
England. 

The transition from darkness to dawn has been' slow, the vicissi- 
tudes of Government and people many, the toil of pioneers in primeval 
forests prolonged and severe, the endurance of explorers of unknown 
regions of the country great, and the country has now a new aspect. 
The native and his dialects give place to the language of Milton and 
Shakespeare ; dumped dollars and rum-bottle currency to modem 
coinage. Barter gives way to the bill of exchange and estabUshed 
banks, the tandem passenger cart to the steam horse. Kangaroos 
have gone back into the forest lands, and in their place are lowing 
herds and bleating sheep. Wattle-and-dab huts have been removed 
for mansions and public buildings with claims to architectural 
beauty. An early Governor built his residence in the plainest style 
and of wood, with port holes like windows ; this, with many similar 
barbaric structures, has disappeared, giving place to the modem 
Government House, a model of architecture with pride of place for 
style and position on the Biver Derwent, outvying all Government 
residences in Australia. 

Our rivers are now spanned by numerous bridges, where formerly 
swift and often swollen rivers had to be swum a dozen times in a 
journey of eighty miles. Lighthouses illuminate the maritime 
highway. Cable news from Europe despatched overnight reaches 
us the next morning, and our mail bags are delivered in thirty-twq 
(la^s in place of spasmodic arrivpils six moi^ths after dat 
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While liberally aiding the developments of agriculture, oommerce, 
and mining, the Government has been mindful of culturOi art, and 
science. 

Under the Education Act of 1858 a Council was formed, and 
funds were provided for assisting primary education, with exhibi- 
tions to superior schools. Many of the lads and lasses have been 
lifted from the lowest rungs of the social ladder into culture, attaia- 
ment, and permanent well-being, and the educational pedestal of the 
community supported. Technical schools supply, as far as practic« 
able, the course of South Kensington, and Schools of Mines and 
Metallurgy are endowed in mining localities where practical mining, 
assaying, and alchymy are taught. 

Upon the foundations laid by the Council of Education there 
were reared the Tasmanian scholarships tenable for four years and 
held at a British University. These scholarships have recently 
given place to a Tasmanian University. Tasmania advances with 
the times, and will not be outstripped in the educational race. 
New Zealand, New South Wales, South Australia and Victoria all 
founded Universities in the days of sparse populations, and in the 
storm-beaten island, lona, Columbia maintained a seat of learning 
and kept the lamp of knowledge burning through trials and tribula- 
tions of which the nineteenth century people of Australia have no 
experience. Let judgment be suspended. The University is a 
popular institution and offers possibilities for all aspirants. We 
cannot yet boast of bursaries, but if there be any Thomas Carlyles 
in Tasmania they can reach University privileges. 

The Eoyal Society, Art Gallery, and Museum exercise their 
influences in the community, and the object lessons of the latter are 
growing into prominence. 

The exported value of metals in 1893 had rapidly run up from 
an inconsiderable amount to £400>000, in 1898 to £878,000, and 
in 1899 to £1,500,000 ; and this year bids fair to exceed that 
value. From the first shipment of tin until now there has 
been an output of 80,000 tons, which at present value figures out 
£8,000,000 sterling, and gold mines have yielded £4,000,000 ster- 
ling. One tin mine has paid £1,500,000 in dividends, a gold mine 
£700,000, and another £200,000. The amount paid in mining 
dividends annually exceeds £800,000, and it is calculated that there 
is ore in sight of the value of £80,000,000 sterUng. Several gold 
mines paid handsome dividends for a time, and then, losing the 
reef, more capital is being expended to reach to lower depths. The 
Cbums, New Native Youtb, Pinafore, aod Volunteer — all divi^end^ 
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paying mines at one time — are of that character. They, with the 
Briseis, Brothers Home, Arba, Ormuz, Anchor, and others represent 
the gold and tin mining companies, to which may be added silver 
and lead mines, such as the Silver Queen and Moonta, paying smaller 
yet continuous dividends, and numerous mines worked by private 
parties and on tribute which feed the Smelting Works at Zeehan. 

The history of the Western Silver Mine is unique. No part of 
its capital of £15,000 has been called up. It has been self-support- 
ing with 81,000 tons of ore sold at an average of £12 lSs» lOd. per 
ton, which has yielded 95*80 ozs. of silver per ton, and of lead 58*88 
per cent. 

Kindred with such results are the figures of a gold mine, which 
with capital called up of £400 has paid £70,000 in dividends, and 
another with capital called up of £2,800 has paid £60,000 in dividends. 

Mt. Lyell with ten smelters shows 11,000,000 tons of ore in 
sight to a depth of 500 feet. The kernel of this mountain is rich 
in copper, yielding also silver and gold, and so far has been but 
partially explored, but bids fair to astound the world with its rich- 
ness, magnitude, and duration. 

Mr. Eayser, of Mount Bischoff fame, has measured the exposed 
area and depth of another tin discovery which promises to compete 
with Mount Bischoff for importance, and he values the metal 
at £4,000,000 sterling on a market-price of £100 per ton. In 
another direction (once an extensive alluvial gold-mining ground) 
capital is being subscribed to win the gold from the matrix which 
fed the alluvial ground. 

From the tunnels prospected rich assays have been obtained. 
The alluvial finds included nuggets weighing respectively 140 ozs. 
and 240 ozs. Even the beds of the contiguous river have been 
proved gold-yielding. 

Such developments have often been slow, for the Mount Bis- 
choff Tin Mine was for years a drain on the shareholders, and the 
Golden Gate Beefs were fruitlessly prospected forty years ago ; but 
patient waiting and capital expenditure on proved ground or lines 
of reef handsomely reward investors. The find of metals is con- 
tinuous, and science, the laboratory, and machinery keep pace with 
ever-increasing need for methods to profitably utilise^ low-grade 
ores. Wealth aboimds, a veritable Tom Tiddler's ground where 
every prospect pleases, where nature and artifice combine for man's 
comfort, where the liberties of the people are fully assured under a 
Constitution which is the pride of nations, and Tasmania is the 
abode of a happy, prosperous, and loyal people. 
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The harvest season in Tasmania is again near. The forests 
already resound with the axeman's steady blows and the sounds of 
crash after crash echo around the hills as the giants of the forests 
fall. Teams of oxen are dragging the timber to the numerous 
estates where it is split into suitable sizes for fruit growers* 
boxes. A million fruit and jam cases are now being prepared, and 
shortly the women and children will again be picking fruit in the 
orchards, and in your London shops will be displayed those attrac- 
tive colours and qualities which mark the fruit of Tasmania. But a 
very small portion of the year's growth reaches Europe. Australian 
markets are the chief consumers, and lately Africa has come 
within reach of the trade. Six hundred thousand bushels of green 
fruit and an ever-increasing tonnage of canned fruit and jam are the 
annual export. Each apple orchard may carry 100 trees per acre, 
and each tree bears on an average one bushel annui^Uy. Some 
trees will each bear six bushels in favourable seasons, but occasional 
natural enemies in the orchard make it unwise to expect more. 
Half a crown per bushel on the tree is often considered a good 
price, but the transit charges spoil the profit, even when ten 
shillings per bushel is realised in London. The time will, however, 
come when Tasmania will place its apple crop in London at prices 
suitable for the million. The supply is capable of great increa-se, 
and you may pamper your taste with ruddy-cheeked fruit that is 
alike inviting in appearance and in taste. Hop culture also is 
likely to receive a stimulus. Trade under the Commonwealth will 
be absolutely free to the products of every Federated State, and 
thus incidentally locally-grown hops will be greatly advantaged. 

If the spirits of the departed visit the earth what marvels may 
' that of Tasman witness in the land of his discovery, scenes which 
cheer this closing year of the nineteenth century. A thousand 
miles of excellent roads and railways enmesh the country, rivers 
have been dredged, bar harbours have been opened, or are being 
opened, and teeming industries engage the people. The camp-fires 
of explorers and their camps are havens for bushmen, and nestling 
under the mountains which Tasman saw in 1642 are townships 
the homes of busy people winning annually increasing quantities of 
precious metals ; and afar, in the older-settled districts and cities, 
are ever-changing scenes, machinery, mills, and manufactures 
rapidly overtaking the supply of all local needs. 

English, Scotch, and Irish counties and districts give names to 
similar territorial divisions in Tasmania, such as Devon, Cornwall, 
Porset, Monmouth, Lopgford, Somerset, and others, while Beulah, 
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Paradise, Jerusalem, Jericho, and Lake Tiberias are mementoes of 
the pious reverence of early colonists for the old, old story. Moun- 
tains and rivers bear the names of Hugel, Bead, Bamsay, Owen, 
Lyall, Huxley, and Murchison, the memory of whose great services 
to mankind we thus perpetuate. 

In 1856 our present Constitution was granted, and following 
British reforms " freedom broadened slowly down from precedent 
to precedent,*' gives us a House of Assembly and a Legislative 
Council, both elected by the people. The third session of the 
twelfth Parliament closed last year. The Parliament has been a 
model of all the proprieties, for, although twenty ministries have 
discharged public duties and determined efforts are made to dis- 
" lodge parties. Her Majesty's Government fears not and fares none 
the worse for changes. We know little of Conservative and Liberal 
lines of demarcation, Free Trader and Protectionist sink their 
differences in the financial exigencies of the Treasury : and Her 
Majesty's Opposition may be reUed upon to check crude legislation, 
to exercise a careful watch over and prevent infringement of 
Parliamentary and Constitutional practices, and is ever ready 
devotedly to supply the place of a defeated administration, to 
relieve the Governor from all responsibility, and so maintain in far- 
off Tasmania the principle of the British Constitution, " the King 
can do no wrong." 

In 1868 the practical separation of Church from State aid took 
place by almost universal consent, with the happy consequence 
that the acerbities of religious masterful contentions for ascen- 
dency have given place to the amenities of social life, and banished 
from Parliament religious discordant elements. £15,000 per 
annum, reserved by the Crown under our Constitution Act for 
purposes of religion, was commuted by payment of £100,000 to the 
governing bodies of the churches interested. 

Whatever were the claims of the episcopal clergy at one time to 
paramountcy, and the value of their contention that recognition of 
the Presbyterian Church would lead to the distraction of all, the 
result of separation from the State has not been unsatisfactory. 
All are equally and successfully building up free churches upon 
the voluntary support of their votaries without any indecent 
scrambles in Parliament for loaves and fishes. Like Canute 
trying to set a bound to the ocean, the clergy 

Flourished aloft their theological birches, 
Bade innovation to keep out of the churches. 
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But innovation, voluntaryism, the Salvation Army, Primitive 
Methodists, and others are working out in Christian rivalry the 
great Master's command, and slums, by-ways, soldiers and sailors, 
are all reached. The people have become the well-wishers and sup- 
porters of all that is good in the practice of co-religionists, and religious 
claims are no longer trailed in clamorous broils at the hustings. 

The three nationalities, English, Irish and Scotch, are well 
represented; their floral emblems — rose, shamrock, and thistle 
have all been imported. They break no bones, but make us 
Britons all. 

I have spoken of the destruction of wool in primitive times, and 
of its being an important product in the present. This has been 
accompanied by improved breeds of sheep reared in Tasmania and ex« 
ported to the large flockmasters of the mainland. Length of staple and 
fine textures have been studied and so much improved upon that 
the stud sheep of Tasmania are in demand and enormous values are 
occasionally reached. One ram sold for 1,700 guineas. He showed 
a marvellous clothing of finest wool, cutting a 82-lb. fleece for the 
growth of a year. Climate, culture and careful selection, have suc- 
ceeded, and the stud stock of Tasmania rivals the celebrated 
Bambouillet flock, the Saxon progenitors of Australian merinos. 

The north-west coast affords an object-lesson of what hardy 
settlers are capable. Dense forest-lands have been cleared, immense 
acres of potato fields cultivated, and the country opened up. 
English-like meadows and agricultural lands are yielding their 
increase where thirty years ago the first home was erected in almost 
impenetrable scrub. If a season opens at £6 or £6 per ton for 
potatoes daylight does not suffice nor the labour of men folk only for 
harvesting, but the whole family with candle light may be seen with 
the appearance of glow-worms, busy grubbing the tubers and loading 
teams of oxen and horses which crowd roads and railway yards. A 
good price and a good crop of six to eight tons per acre clears off 
the farmer's mortgages and debts, and starts himself and family on 
a hundred acres clear and with a competency. 

Commercially Tasmania is sound, although her people suffered 
grievous losses in the Australian financial crisis of 1893 and its 
reflex influence for a time paralysed trade, but our banking institu- 
tions weathered the storm. That great catastrophe, like a tornado, 
left nothing standing which was unsound, and individual losses 
were sometimes too severe ever to be recovered, but time has set 
other forces in motion and later successes are hiding the effects of 
the storm. 
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Once again on the up grade in 1894, Tasmania has been recover- 
ing her financial position, and each year since has competed in the 
amount of accumulated surplus of revenue, and a big floating debt 
of December 1893, exceeding In amount one year's revenue from 
Customs, will have disappeared when this year closes. Customs, 
postal telegraph, and railway revenues are all increasing monthly, 
banks and savings-banks are well loaded up with deposits, properties 
improving in value. On the construction of railways, roads, and 
bridges, there has been expended the greater part of the Tastnanian 
debt of £8,400,000. Local capital covers £864,000 of that debt, 
subscribed in Tasmania mostly at 8 per cent, per annum. We do not 
profess to make our railways pay the full cost of interest, but they 
develop the country, stimulate enterprise, and settle people upon 
the land. Thus the people reap threefold in time and carriage 
saved, whatever the State may lose. The first line of railway was 
opened in 1871 ; extension by company enterprise and Government 
funds continues ; numerous branches feed the great artery which is 
near completion round the island, continuously on three sides of a 
quadrangle, to connect Hobart and Launceston with the important 
mines and metalliferous country north and west. 

The wilds, forests, and mineral fields, the numerous aspects of 
beauty, grandeur of coast and mountain scenery, the salubrious and 
equable climate, are all great attractions to visitors. Lakes swarm 
ynih brown and salmon trout, and rivers yield large bags to fishera 
who have the aptitude and patience of Izaak Walton. A former 
Governor took from the Huon river with a spinning minnow a fish 
of 27 lbs», which Sir Thomas Brady, the Conservator of Irish 
Fisheries, pronounced to be a true salmo salar. The coastal 
supply of fish is also good, edible kinds being plentifal. We table 
the trumpeter as the best of fish, equal to any in the Arctic or 
Antarctic Seas. It is at times taken up to 60 lbs» in weight* 

The Future, 

all unknown, is beyond us, but, judged by the past, it is to be 
important, eventful, and to give a higher life in many respects* 
Tennyson's prophecy in " Locksley Hall " of " men the workers ** 
embraces the whole matter: — * 

" That which they have done but earnest 
Of the things that they shall do." 

The last decade of the eighteenth century found the Colonists of 
New South Wales in an infantile and struggling condition : the first 
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deoade of the nineteenth century found Tasmania just launched 
away '' with all its hopes and all its fears." 

The door of the twentieth century will shortly be opened, and enter- 
ing therein with the nations of the earth will be the federated Colonies 
of Australia lifted from wejik individuality and narrow provincialism 
into the strength and importance of union with wings spread for a 
higher flight. They have been unimportant, their voice has not 
been heard, their pretensions have remained unproved, their merit 
been unasserted, but all this will be changed. One voice, one aim, one 
force, one command, one purse, and one name. The papers to be . 
read before the assemblages of the Fellows of this Eoyal Colonial 
Institute will then be of national importance. The vital spark is 
kindled, the birth of the commonwealth will shortly be heralded by 
the Queen's proclamation. God grant that the destiny of great- 
ness may. also be of worthiness worked out in full recognition that 
'* Bighteousness exalteth a nation." 

The causes for and the success of the solemn league and 
covenant already alluded to may be said to be Australia's first call 
for union. The taxation of each, by separate Colonies, of the pro- . 
ducts of its neighbours, in which Tasmania set a very bad example 
in 1845 when taxing New South Wales wheat ; the hauling down 
of Britain's flag at Port Moresby which Queensland had insularly 
unfurled, the transportation of recidivistes from France to New 
Caledonia — a menace to Australia — the nurseries of petty strife over 
warring tariffs, riparian rights, defenceless conditions, and inter- 
colonial competitions in matters where there should be conununity 
of interests, all have given force to the necessity for a fusion of the 
Australian people. 

In 1861 Australian Colonists in England presented a memorial 
to the Imperial Parliament for federal union. Federal conventions 
have frequently met in the Colonies, while separation has been 
leading us further and further apart. Interim Federal action was 
taken and a Federal Council has held its biennial sittings in 
Hobart since January 1886, but the resolution which has culminated* 
in the ** Commonwealth " Bill was adopted at the Melbourne Con* 
vention of 1890. It affirmed ** That the period at all times con* 
templated has now arrived for Federal Union under the Crown." 

The people of five Colonies have adopted the Bill and by over- 
whelming majorities declared for Union. Quis separabit ? 

The title, Commonwealth, is used in the sense of James the 
First's opening address to his first Parliament, " I the servant of 
this great Commonwealth." 
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Tikismania will no longer go alone, she is to be federated with 
four millions of people in a perpetual partnership. Her products 
and manufactures will find a free market throughout Australia. 
Eminently endowed with natural advantages, water, and climate, 
her destiny is to become a great manufacturing centre. New in- 
dustries and new cities will arise, national life inspire new 
efforts and higher purposes, and give impulse and life to nobler 
aspirations, and Tasmania will be a sharer in those great develop- 
ments which will fally justify for Australia the name " a Greater 
Britain of the Southern Seas." 

It is pleasing amidst this record of so much change to turn to 
that which is enduring ; the patriotism, the loyalty, the love for 
the Mother Country, the veneration for her institutions, the pride 
in partnership with Britain's glorious past and in her present com- 
mercial greatness. Queen and country hold their place in the 
hearts of the people. The volunteering of a Tasmanian contingent 
to join hands with Canada, Australia and New Zealand and 
shoulder to shoulder support the " Flag of old renown '* in South 
Africa give force to the following words by one in Tasmania 
signing himself " Briton : " 

" War ? We would rather peace ; but 
Mother, if fight we must 
There be none of your sons on whom 
You can lean with a surer trust ; 
Bone of your bone are we, and in 
Death would be dust of your dust 1 '' 

His Excellency the Administrator of the Government when 
inspecting the contingent on their departure voiced well the 
Tasmanian message. He said : — " Soldiers, you feel that you 
would like to share your nation's work and be more than silent 
spectators of her victories. England has accepted your services 
not because she needs them, but much as a loving parent accepts 
with proud feelings a service of affection and devotion by offspring. 
You give an object lesson to the whole world of the homogeneous- 
ness of our Empire, and you have encouraged the hopes of 

" All the loyal hearts who long 
To keep our English Empire whole." 

You have touched the chord of National sentiment, and it will 
reverberate through the world." 

- - {The Pa^er waa-Uhtdtrdted hy a nwmber of Ivme-Ught views',) - 
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Discussion. 

Hon. Sir John A. Cockbubn, M.D., K.O.M.G. (Agent-Generdi 
for South Australia) : I am sure we have all spent a very pleasant 
and profitable hour in listening to Sir Philip Fysb's paper. It is a 
paper which bristles with practical details, and, in fact, I thought 
to myself that such an excellent compendium of Tasmania, past, 
present, and future, was admirably adapted for circulation as a 
handbook of the Colony. At the same time Sir Philip has shown 
that he can, on occasion, rise to the heights of beautiful diction and 
poetical expression ; indeed, his paper, based on fact, as the 
mountains of his beautiful island are solidly founded on earth, 
exhibits like them many attractive peaks and eminences. Both the 
paper and the views seemed to be all too short for the interest they 
excited. The Tasmanians are an enterprising people, and the 
lecturer has reminded us of their setting forth to annex the southern 
portion of Australia, a union which is now about to be accomplished 
under different auspices. From the Federal point of view Tasmania 
has a very interesting historical record. The conferences between 
the Governments of Australia have always, when possible, been 
arranged to be held in Hobart. Possibly the salubrity of the 
climate and the beauty of the scenery had something to do with 
this selection ; in any case, it was in Hobart the Federal Council 
held its sittings. It was there the Conference of Premiers took 
place which led to the latest series of Federation Conventions 
held in Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne, which placed the coping- 
stone on the efforts of Australia in this direction. Of Tasmania 
there is no one more competent to speak than Sir Philip Fysh. He 
is a veteran in the public service there. As long as one can 
remember public life in Australia, he has been associated with the 
Government and usually at the head of affairs in Tasmania. When 
I first met Sir Philip, which was at the Federation Conference in 
Sydney in 1891, he was Premier of Tasmania. Although its work 
was not crowned with success, still the Conference had the honour 
of laying the foundation of all the successful work which has since 
been accomplished. At that time Sir Philip was, and ever sincd 
has been, one of the most hard-working and loyal of the Federalists 
in the Southern Seas. Personally, I feel indebted to ^ityi for his 
excellent paper, which, I am sure, we have all most thoroughly 
dlijoydd. 

Hon. E. H. WiTTENOOM (Agent-General for Western Australia) : 
After what has been said of Tasmania by Sir Philip Fysh, and after 
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all that has been said of Sir Philip Fysh by Sir John Gockbum, 
there is not much left for me. At the same time, one cannot help 
reiterating the expressions which have fallen from Sir John Cock- 
bum as to the merits of the lecture, and the pleasure we have 
experienced in listening to it. To those who have a personal know*^ 
ledge of Tasmania and of Sir Philip Fysh, the lecture must have 
aroused many interesting reminiscences. It reminds one of happy 
times — summer days spent there amidst beautiful scenery. Tas- 
mania has been famous in my mind for many years for four things 
chiefly. First, its magnificent climate. They say people can live 
there just as long as they like, the climate is so good and healthy. 
The next thing for wMch Tasmania is noted is its magnificent 
fruit. Who has not heard of Tasmanian apples ? We have all 
heard of Tasmanian hops and, I hope, tasted some of the beverage 
produced from them. Tasmania is^ thirdly, famous for its magni- 
ficent wool. I believe the reputation Australia enjoys for splendid 
merino wool is derived almost entirely from Tasmania, which for 
years produced the finest wool in the world. Fourthly, Tasmania 
is famous for the beauty of its ladies. Ever since I was a boy I 
have heard that the Tasmanian ladies were the most charming in 
the world. Sir John Cockbum has referred to the important part 
that Tasmania has played in the federation movement. I regret 
that, for the moment, the Colony I represent is not one of the 
Colonies to be federated. It is not because we do not desire federa- 
tion. It is our full intention to join, but, as often happens when 
friends or brothers or cousins are making a bargain, they may not 
quite agree about details, and our idea in Western Australia is that 
situated as we are — so remote from the other Colonies and in our 
peculiar circumstances — there are reasons which will not enable us 
to join this brotherhood on quite the same terms as the rest of the 
Colonies. I am happy to see from the papers that our esteemed 
Premier, Sir John Forrest, is now in Melbourne endeavouring to 
bring about a Conference of Premiers, to see if they will adopt the 
few unimportant conditions or amendments he proposes to make to 
the Bill, so that we may all be able to join in the brotherhood Sir 
Philip Fysh has so warmly advocated this evening. 

Major-General Sir Charles Holled Smith, K.C.M.G., C.B. : 
I have only just returned from Australia, as the Chairman has told 
you. My acquaintance with Tasmania is not very great, but I am 
acquainted with the mines, having made a few rather bad specula- 
tions. The scenery is most beautiful. I have had the pleasure of 
going up with the Govemor, Lord Gormanston, to fish in the 
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Great Lake, which is reallj as good sport as you get anywhere, 
and I can recommend any lady or gentleman to go and try the 
trout up there. I have also seen the ladies, and on that subject I 
quite agree with the last speaker. I have travelled over New 
Zealand and Australia, but my knowledge of Tasmania is not 
sufficient to entitle me to speak very fully. I believe I have been 
asked to speak more especially as regards the military situation. 
Bearing in mind that the forces in Australia and Tasmania are 
composed entirely of militia and volunteers, who are not in any 
way forced to go out of the country to fight for the Empire, I 
think we shall all admit that the spirit they have shown is the 
finest you will find anywhere. I can speak of Tasmania, because 
I inspected the first contingent on their way, and I say the spirit 
they have all shown is grand in the extreme. As to the material, 
coming as they do from the back blocks, men who spend their day 
from early morning till dark riding horses, shooting kangaroos, 
emus, and other animals, and living in the open air, I have no 
hesitation in saying that such material will be of the greatest value 
to the Empire. In my opinion everything should be done that is 
possible to draw together the military forces of the Colonies and 
the Empire. We have heard the very best accounts of the services 
the Colonial soldiers have rendered in South Africa. I am convinced 
that these irregulars, as we may call them, are far away the best 
material to fight the Boers with, and I trust that their numbers 
will increase as we go on. , 

The Chaibman : I am sure that we are all delighted with the 
tribute which has been paid to the services of our gallant Colonial 
troops by the distinguished General, who, I may say, only arrived 
from Australia some seventeen or eighteen days ago. 

Mr. Hector Macdonald : I think Sir Philip Fysh may retire 
from this hall to-night happily conscious that he has achieved a 
notable success. He has told us the story of the rise and progress 
of Tasmania, covering a period of nearly a century. It might have 
been a dull story, because he had to deal with many facts and 
figures (which are not usually conducive to liveliness), but in his 
hands the narrative has sparkled like a pleasing romance. The 
story of Tasmania is somewhat romantic after all — a sort of gentle 
|)astoral idyll, for there is no tragedy in its history unless one 
passing episode may be so described. It is like the other Australian 
Colonies in that respect : the story of the settlement of British people 
uxider conditions favourable in the extreme as regards climate aad 
fertility of sQil. For a hundred years or so there has been »o 
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^aiamilry to speak of^-no fratricidal feud, and no trouble ev6n from 
foreign foe. If we have any experience of war it is such as ouif 
'bold sons gain by travelling thousands of miles to fight for the 
Mother Country. Although not a Tasmanian, I am a Victorian $ 
and Victoria, as you know, is simply a hop, step, and jump from 
Tasmania. We in Victoria regard the people of Hobart as being as 
near neighbours as those of our own Ballarat and Bendigo. It wad 
a common thing, in times past, to meet young Tasmanians who 
had come across to the more populous mainland to find larger scope 
for their abilities. There was not wanting, however, a kind of 
reciprocity, inasmuch as the sisters whom they left behind had 
a tremendous reputation for beauty, and introductions frequently 
followed which were fraught with the happiest results to theii* 
Australiaji Mends. Sir Philip Fysh has recounted the early con-' 
nection of Tasmania with our Colony of Victoria, which in turn has 
sent its sons to aid in the development of that island and the other 
Colonies, and thus during all the past years there were being woven 
strands of that federation which was officially accomplished by the 
vote of last year. If Tasmania gave us Gellibrandand Batman in 
1885, Victoria 50 years later returned the compliment and helped to 
give Tasmania practically a new province — that on the west coast, for 
it was mainly to the pioneering work of our miners that Mount Lyell 
was opened up. I can follow the lecturer in his imaginative outlook 
across that glorious country; I have circunmavigated Tasmania 
more than once, and been backwards and forwards over the island^ 
but I am best acquainted with the west coast, where around the 
harbour ol Macquarie is growing an enormous industry. It has a 
noble harbour, only requiring the removal of a bar, which will be 
done before long, to acconunodate fleets innumerable, and, with the 
extension of the railway system, to which we look forward, I think 
this is the part of the island which in the future the world will know 
best. 

Mr. liBSiiiE JoiiirT : My being called upon is perhaps due to the 
iEact that, as Sir Philip Fysh is probably aware, I have resided in 
Tasmania for the past 19 years, and I may say that, having some 
stake and interest in the Colony, I intend to return there. Refer- 
ence has been made to the mineral industry, and the last speaker 
apoke of the west coast as the storehouse of its enormous wealth in 
this respect. From the fact that raining is my profession and frona 
per^oniJ knowledge^ I can confirm what has been said on that 
flatter. Some 18 or 19 years ago, the mining was very limited in 
%tenj^ w4 the popidation very sm^bU. Even so late as nine or ten 
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years ago this portion of the coast had not a resident population 
exceeding 5,000 souls; since then there has been an enormous 
increase ; it now totals 80,000. Eeference has been made to the 
energy of Tasmania. Well, I have not seen much of it. To my 
mind, Tasmania is one of the nicest possible places to live in ; the 
people do work, but not very hard. In fact, for many years the 
Tasmanians* title was Sleepy Hollow^ which is now gradually 
passing away, thanks largely to closer acquaintance with other 
Colonies, and to the fact that Melbourne people and others have 
come over and interested themselves in mining, while the 
federation movement, in which Tasmania has played such an 
important part, has done something to stir up the people from 
their sleepy condition. Sir Philip Fysh and the Ministry of 
which he was such an able representative also did much to awaken 
Tasmania to the value of its possessions, although he imposed the 
income tax, which we did not like, but which was necessary to place 
things on a sound financial footing. Had Tasmania been fortunate 
enough to possess more men of his calibre, I believe she would have 
been in a more advanced stage by this time. Western Australia, 
of course, has such a large, immediate gold-producing power, that 
we can hardly compare with her for that metal, but Tasmania, I 
am satisfied, will overcome all the difficulties produced by apathy, 
want of population and capital, and the like, and will form such an 
object-lesson to those who have neglected the Colony in the past 
that they will be only too ready to help her in the future. 

Sir T. FowELL Buxton, Bart., G.C.M.G. : We have been told, 
perhaps not for the first time, the charms of Tasmania — how 
delightful is the climate and how the place is one where everybody 
ought to make his fortune. I may add one detail, and that is 
that Tasmania is a most delightful spot for a hard-worked 
Governor to spend his holiday in. He will find everything — 
climate charming, scenery beautiful, and hospitality liberal — to 
make his time there agreeable and refreshing. Eeference has 
been made to the prosperity of the wool trade, and on the screen we 
saw a picture of a trolley bringing down a section of a great tree from 
the mountains. I had the pleasure of seeing these railways at 
work, and I may say that so completely are these massive trollies 
under control, so well handled are the horses, that a light couch was 
put on one of the waggons and an invalid lady was by this means 
conveyed several miles up forest, thus being enabled to see the 
very spot where these giant trees were growing. I would take this 
Opportunity of congratulating my Australian friends-^my friends in 
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South Australia and in the other Colonies— on the loyalty, the zeal, 
and the spirit which have taken so many of the Colonists from 
Australia to South AMca, and I would also congratulate them on 
the fine services which, as we have seen, they have already rendered. 
We know that from their training they are capable of great things, 
and we all here in England expect great things of them. 

The Chairman (Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G.) : It is my 
privilege to have to wind up this discussion by tendering in your 
name our hearty thanks to Sir Philip Fysh for his very interesting 
paper, and in doing so I am merely emphasising the thanks already 
offered him for his valuable contribution to the proceedings of the 
Institute. He has touched upon so many subjects, and in such admir- 
able sequence, that we must all feel our knowledge of Tasmania — its 
past, its present, and its fature possibilities — has been very much 
enlarged. I was particularly interested in what Mr. Wittenoom 
called the four points for which Tasmania is famous, for although 
I cannot boast that I have had the pleasure of visiting the island, 
yet I can say that a great many years ago it was indoctrinated into 
my mind that as regards at least two of the points named — the 
salubrity of the climate and the beauty of the women — Tasmania 
exceeded all the rest of the world. Among other things which 
struck me forcibly in connection with the paper was the mention of 
the question of education and the progress made in that respect 
during the last thirty or forty years. I am sure we all listened 
with profound interest to the views expressed by Sir Philip Fysh 
on the subject of federation, which— so soon to be accomplished — 
is, as so many of us hope, only the precursor of the greater and 
wider measure of Imperial federation.* 

Sir Philip Fysh, K.C.M.G. : In giving pleasure to you I have 
found very much pleasure myself. Being more accustomed to 
extempore speaking than to the writing of addresses — for written 
addresses are not allowed in Parliaments — I accepted with some 
trepidation the invitation to read a Paper before the members of 
this Institute, but you have encouraged me by your kind reception 
and relieved me from any embarrassment. It occurs to me how 
small this w6rld is and how constantly we people of British birth are 
meeting each other. I have found in this room to-night friends 
who have welcomed me in their homes in Tasmania and Victoria 
and New South Wales. I am delighted to meet them again in the 
old world — the home we treasure as the place of our birth, and 
the country we so much love. While I was reading that portion 
of my address relating to the federal movement, I thought of a 
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distinguished visitor who is with us this evening. It was conse- 
quent upon the report of Sir J. Bevan Edwards, with reference to the 
unorganised condition of Australian defence, that Sir Henry Farkes 
in 1890, taking occasion by the hand, moved the resolution to which 
I have referred in my Paper. Now we have the pleasure of 
meeting Sir Bevan Edwards again, and others who are in various 
ways working for the benefit of the race to which we belong. In 
the Chairman we have one of many associated with this Institute 
who for many years have been doing their duty in connection with 
this Institute — which was thought little of, perhaps, in the past, 
but which has grown into proportions and is yielding a fruit of 
which we are now so proud. So far back as 1862, Sir James Youl 
one of your vice-presidents, was Honorary Secretary to a movement 
with which Mr. Wentworth, one of Australia's first statesmen, was 
connected, that sent a memorial to the Imperial Parliament for 
federal union, and on the foundation of that memorial, which bore 
Sir James Youl's signature, was built the Bill of the Federal 
Council of Australia, which still exists and does not expire till the 
birth of the federated Colonies. In conclusion, I am indebted to 
you for your kind attention and to my friend the Chairman for his 
eulogistic remarks. I have to ask you to mark by acclamation 
your appreciation of the work he has done for the Boyal Colonial 
Institute and of his kindness in presiding to-night. 

The Chaibman : I esteem very much the compliment you have 
paid me. I feel in my old age that I have still left some little of 
the same energy and zeal I have ever endeavoured to devote to every- 
thing that has the welfare of the Colonies for its object, and 
particularly to the success of this Institute, which has been such an 
important agent in that direction. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Thirty-second Annual General Meeting was held in the 
Library of the Institute on Tuesday, February 20, 1900. 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CJ.E., a 
Member of the Council, presided. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

Sib John W. Aeebman, K.G.M.G., Messbs. J. Fobresteb Andebson, W. B. 
Abbuthnot, J. H. Baeeb, G. Bbetham, Sib Henby Bulweb, G.G.M.G., Messbs. 
Allan Campbell, B. B. B. Clayton, C. Gowpeb, T. Habbison Davis, I. Hobak 
DE ViLLiEBS, Feed Button, E. C. Ebbsloh, A. G. Fowleb, Sib James F. 
Gabbick, K.G.M.G., Messbs. A. Golden, J. Goodliffe, Majob-Gbnebal Sib 
Henby Gbeen, E.G.S.I., C.B., Mb. W. S. Sebbioht Gbeen, Comb. G. P. 
Heath, B.N.,Admibal Sib Anthony H. Hoskins, G.C.B., Sib Henby J. Joubdain, 
E.C.M.G., Messbs. J. L. Lyell, G. S. Mackenzie, C.B., F. A. McEenzie, 
Fbedebick Meeson, Kentish Moobe, S. Vauohak Mobqan, Sib Montagu F. 
Ommanney, E.C.M.G., Messbs. W. S. Paul, J. Waldie Peibson, Sib Westby B. 
Pebceval, E.G.M.G., Messbs. H. A. Pebkins, Chables Phabazyn, Alfbed 
Badfobd, John Sheeb, Chables Sibby, H. G. Slade, Sib Cecil Clembnti 
Smith, G.C.M.G., Messbs. J. A. Stevenson, F. J. Wabing, C.M.G., Hon. £. H. 
Wittenoom, Mb. J. S. O'Halloban, C.M.G. (Sbcbetaby). . 

The Secretary read the notice convening the Meeting. 

The Chairman nominated Sir Henry J. Jourdain, E.C.M.G. (on 
behalf of the Council) and Mr. George Beetham (on behalf of the 
Fellows) as Scrutineers to take the ballot for the Council under 
Bule 62, and announced that the ballot would remain open for 
half an hour. 

The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Annual Beport of the Council, which had been previously 
circulated amongst the Fellows, was taken as read. 

Bepobt. 

The Council have much pleasure in presenting to the Fellows 
their Thirty-second Annual Beport. 

During the past year 67 Besident and 195 Non-Besident 
Fellows have been elected, or a total of 262, as compared with 89 
Besident and 175 Non-Besident, or a total of 264, in 1898. On 
December 81, 1899, the list included 1,440 Besident, 2,708 Non- 
Besident, and 10 Honorary Fellows, or 4,158 in all, of whom 1,025 
have compounded for the Annual Subscription, and ^ualifi^d fie 
l^^fe Fellows. 
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The Honorary Treasurer's Statement of Acoounts is appended. 
A sum of £1472 145. 8d, m excess of the stipulated amount was 
paid last year in reduction of the loan of £85,020 which was raised 
in 1886 for the acquirement of the freehold of the Institute builds 
ing; and the balance outstanding on December 81, 1800, was 
£14,801 175. 8d. 

The following table shows the number of Fellows and the 
annual income in each year since the foundation of the Institute in 
1868 :— 



Date 



To June 11, 1869 
1870 



)) 



>» 


1871 


11 


1872 


11 


1873 


11 


1874 


11 


1876 


To June 11 


,1876 


»» 


1877 


11 


1878 


11 


1879 


11 


1880 


11 


1881 


11 


1882 


11 


1883 


11 


1884 


i* 


1886 


11 


1886 


To Dec. 31, 


,1886 


»» 


1887 


St 


1888 


11 


1889 


11 


1890 


11 


1891 


11 


1892 


11 


1893 


>» 


1894 


It 


1895 


»» 


1896 


11 


1897 


11 


1898 


»» 


1899 



No. of 
Fellows 



Annual Income (exclusive of 

Building and Conversazione Funds, 

but inclusive of Life Compositions 

and Entrance Fees) 





£ «. d. 


174 


1,224 14 6 


276 


649 10 8 


210 


503 16 4 


271 


478 10 4 


349 


1,022 9 1 


420 


906 12 11 


561 


1,038 16 8 


627 


1,182 3 3 


717 


1,222 18 3 


796 


1,330 13 11 


981 


1,752 18 2 


1,131 


2,141 8 10 


1,376 


2,469 16 6 


1,613 


3,236 8 3 


1,959 


3,647 10 


2,306 


4,539 10 


2,587 


6,220 19 


2,880 


6,268 11 


3,006 


6,681 2 5 


3,125 


6,034 3 


3,221 


6,406 11 6 


3,662 


7,738 7 11 


3,667 


6,919 7 6 


3,782 ! 


7,362 2 10 


3,775 


6,966 12 4 


3,749 


6,458 18 6 


3,767 


6,691 19 


3,767 ; 


6,854 2 11 


3,929 


7,316 6 9 


4,133 


7,588 15 7 


^4,139 


7,114 4 2 


4,153 ! 

1 


7,053 10 2 



The obituary of 1800 comprises 01 names, including two 
Councillors — Mr. C. Washington Eves, C.M.G., a liberal donor to 
the Library and a warm supporter of all movements designed to 
promote the welfare of the Colonies, and Mr. William Maynard 
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Farmer, whose soTind judgment and intimate acquaintance with 
South Africa were much appreciated by all his colleagues. The 
Institute has to deplore the loss of four Fellows, who were killed 
in action while serving their Queen and country in Natal. 

Lieut-CoiUmel Ooodson Adye (Indda)^ Oeorge B, Andrews (Transvaal), Major 
lYArcy Baker, W. H, Baynes (Queensland), William L, Beverly (West Africa), 
The Rt, Rev, the Lord Bishop of Bloemfontein, Henry Bourne, The Bt Hon. 
Sir Oeorge F. Bowen, G.C,M,0., Henry Brandon (Queensland), George A, 
Brodefick (Transvaal), Sydney Burdekin, J.P, (New South Wales), William 
BtUterton (Natal), Oeorge O^Malley Clarke (New South Wales), Arthur 
Clayden, John Mason Cook, William J. Craig (Victoria), S.Leonard Crane, 
M.D., C.M,0. (late of Jamaica), Sir J. WilMam Dawson, C,M,0. (Canada, 
Honorary Fellow), John H. Durham (late of Cape Colony), Oeorge B. Elliott, 
M,R,C,S.E. (late of Victoria), Harry M. Elliott (Transvaal), Thmnas Elliott, 
CM,0. (late of Mauritius), The Bt. Hon, Harry Escombe, Q.C, M,L.A. 
(Natal), C. Washington Eves, C.M,G, (Councillor), G. C, Fitzpatrick (Imperial 
Light Horse, Natal, killed in action), W, Maynard Farmer (Councillor), William 
H. Field (Antigua), Colin Campbell Finlay (late of Victoria), Sir William H. 
Flower, K.CB,, F,B.S. (Honorary Fellow), WilUam Fuller (Cape Colony), Sir 
Douglas Oalton, K.C.B., F.B.S., Alexander B. Gentles (Jamaica), Thomas 
Giles, J.P. (South Australia), Harry Ooddard (Transvaal), Charles Goodall, 
M.B, (Victoria), Colonel George Gordon (Cape Colony), Joseph Graham (late 
of Cape Colony), John Bellew Graves (late of New South Wales), James Harker, 
Joseph Henderson, C,M,G. (Natal), Lieut-Colonel T. W. Higgins (South 
Australia), George Hillary (Natal), Josiah B, Hosken (late of British 
Guiana), John A, Hughes, Charles T. Jones (Cape Colon/y), F. L. Jonsson 
(Natal), William Keiller, Thomas A, King (Cape Colony), Capt J, C. Knapp 
(Imperial Light Horse, Natal, killed in action), Charles W. Langtree (Victoria), 
Emil M, Litkie (Cape Colony), Herbert Lloyd, Sampson S. Lloyd (Honorary 
Fellow), W. H. Longden (Imperial Light Horse, Natal, killed in action), 
Charles Lyons, J.P. (South Australia), Lieut-Colonel Thomas McDonnell 
(New Zealand), Lieut-Colonel John C. MacGlashan, C.M.G. (late of 
Jamaica), William MacOregor (Victoria), Alexander McHardy (New Zealand), 
Bev, John MacKenzie (Cape Colony), F, L. S. Merewether (late of New South 
Wales), Edward C. Minchin (New Zealand), Lieut.-Colonel Sir Charles 
Mitchell, G.C.M.G. (Governor of the Straits Settlements), Johan G, Mocke, 
J.P, (Cape Colony), Herbert Molyneux (Transvaal), Bobert Muir, B, W. 
Murray, Jr. (Cape Colony), Colonel Sir Charles Nugent, K.CB,, Hermann 
Oppenheim, Sir Melmoth Osbom,K,C.M,G. (Natal), J, C. Ernest Parkes (Sierra 
Leone), Hon. J,H, Phillips, C.M.G. (British Honduras), William A. Phillips 
(late of Transvaal), Hon, Evan J. Price (Canada), Hon. Mr. Justice E. 
H. Bichards (Gold Coast Colony), Henry Bobinow, J.P. (Cape Colony), 
Alexander Boss (late of Ceylon), Dr. Hugh Boss (Sierra Leone), Alexander 
Sclanders (late of New Zealand), Hon. James Service (Victoria), Granville 
Sharp, J.P. (Hong Kong), William Smyth (Queensland), George A. Spottis- 
woode, T. P. Staley, Andrew Stein (late of Cape Colony), William H. Stymest 
(Transvaal), Major Charles E. Taunton (Natal Carbineers, killed in action), 
Clement J. A. Ulcoq (late of Mauritius), William Webb, Frederick Y, 
Wolseley (New South Wales), John C. Wylie (Gold Coast Colony). 

Vacancies on the Council occasioned by the death of Messrs. 
C. Washington Eves, C.M.G., and William Maynard Farmer have 
been filled up under the provisions of Eule 6, by the appointment 
ad interim, subject to confirmation by the Fellows, of the Bight 
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Hon. Sir George Taubman-Goldie, K.C.M.G., and the Hon. E. H. 
Wittenoom. The followmg reture in conformity with rule 7, and 
are eligible for re-election : — Vice-Presidents : — The Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava, E.P., G.C.6., G.C.M.G. ; the Marquess of Lome, 
K.T., G.C.M.G., M.P. ; the Earl of Aberdeen, G.C.M.G. ; Sir Eobert 
G. W. Herbert, G.C.B. ; and Sir James A. Youl, K.C.M.G. Coun- 
cillors : — Lord Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. ; Lieut.-General Sir J. Sevan 
Edwards, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; Sir James Garrick, K.C.M.G. ; Major- 
General Sir Henry Green, K.C.S.I., C.B. ; Messrs. F. H. Dangar ; 
and George S.. Mackenzie, C.B. 

The Annual Dinner took place at the Whitehall Booms on 
April 19, under the Presidency of the Earl of Aberdeen, G.C.M.G., 
and was a most successful demonstration of the unity of the 
Empire. 

The Annual Conversazione was held at the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell Road, on June 28, by permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and was attended by nearly 2,000 
persons. 

The Institute building was thoroughly renovated during the 
summer recess, when various improvements were made for the 
comfort and convenience of Fellows. 

The following Papers hav^ been read and discussed since the 
date of the last Annual Report : — 
Ordinary Meetings : 

" The Relative Growth of the Component Parts of the 
Empire." Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

" South Australia as a Federal Unit.*' Hon. John A. 
Cockbum, M.D. Lond. — now Sir John A. Cockbum, 
K.C.M.G. — (Agent-General for the Colony). 

" Trinidad : its Capabilities and Prominent Products." 
Sir William Robinson, G.C.M.G. 

" The Colonies and the Century." Hon. Sir John Robin- 
son, K.C.M.G. (late Premier of Natal). 

** Life in the Malay Peninsula ; as it was and is." Hugh 
Clifford (British Resident, Pahang). 

" Ceylon m 1899." John Ferguson (of Colombo). 
" Reminiscences of New South Wales." Hon. Septimus 
A. Stephen, M.L.C. 

" Tasmania : Primitive, Present, and Future." Hon. Sir 
Philip Oakley Fysh, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for the 
Colony), 
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Special Meeting : 

" British New Guinea." Sir William MacGregor, M.D., 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Afternoon Meeting : 

" The Empire and Geographical Teaching." A. W. 
Andrews, M.A. 

The Library continues to increase in attraction and utility and to 
afford facilities, not only to the Fellows but to the public generally. 
The collection of general literature is kept well up to date, and 
every opportunity is taken of obtaining the earlier published works, 
many of which are now scarce and out of print, in order that the 
various divisions of the Library may be made as complete as possible 
for reference purposes. The Parliamentary collection, which contains 
the proceedings of the Legislatures of the various Colonies, together 
with the Blue Books, Parliamentary Debates, Statutes, Govern- 
ment Gazettes, &c., has been considerably added to during the 
past year, and is now a valuable and useful department of 
the Library. The Council have to acknowledge the liberality of 
a large number of donors, including the Lnperial Government, the 
Governments of the various Colonies and India and their represen- 
tatives in London, societies and other public institutions both in 
Great Britain and the Colonies, numerous publishers, proprietors 
of newspapers and magazines, and Fellows of the Institute and 
others, a complete list of whom is appended. The additions during 
the past year numbered 1,417 volumes (of which 1,050 were 
acquired by donation and 867 by purchase), 2,096 pamphlets and 
parts, 22 maps, 452 photographs, &c., and 38,239 newspapers. On 
December 80, 1899, the Library contained 89,968 volumes and 
pamphlets (all of which relate to the Colonies and India) and 827 
files of newspapers. 

The important work of diffusing accurate information respecting 
the Colonies and India received special attention during the past 
year, enquiries having been more than usually nimierous and 
varied. 

The Council addressed a representation to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer deprecating an increase in the Wine Duties as being 
calculated, in their opinion, seriously to impede a growing trade 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country ; and Her Majesty's 
Government saw fit, on further consideration, to modify the original 
Budget proposals so as to pre^s less severely on the wine-exporting 
Colopies, 
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It is gratifying to learn that the patriotic action of the 
Dominion of Canada in instituting a Preferential Tariff for the 
benefit of the Mother Country has so fietr been attended with 
encouraging results ; the imports of British produce during the 
year ending July 81, 1899, showing an increase of more than 8 per 
cent, over the preceding year, and 22 per cent, as compared with 

1897. 

The Federation of the Australian Colonies, a measure which 
has long been under discussion and has received the approval of 
the great majority of the population, is on the verge of practical 
accomplishment, the Legislatures of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania having memorialised 
Her Majesty's Government for the adoption of the Australian 
Commonwealth Bill as an Imperial Act. 

The Council deplore the course of events that precipitated hos* 
tilities with the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, despite all 
efforts to effect an equitable settlement by diplomatic means, and 
trust that the military operations forced upon this country may be 
brought to a speedy and honourable conclusion, with the result of 
securing lasting peace and prosperity in all parts of South Africa. 
They desire to express their deep sympathy with the refugees in their 
losses and sufferings, and their warm adoration of the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of those loyal inhabitants of Natal and the Cape 
Colony who have assisted in repelling invasion and upholding 
British supremacy. They also note with great satisfaction the 
prompt and enthusiastic co-operation with the Mother Country 
which this crisis has called forth in the other Colonies, evidenced by 
the contribution of representative contingents for active service with 
the Imperial Forces. It is pleasing to note also the loyal and 
generous action taken in India in support of the Empire. 

The Council deeply regret that very severe famine now prevails 
in India, and that the plague still continues in various parts of that 
country. 

The Government of India has, with the sanction of Her 
Majesty's Government, imposed countervailing duties on all 
bounty-fed sugar imported into India, in the belief that such action 
will stimulate the development of a great Indian industry, and also 
tend to the extinction of the foreign bounty system, which has had 
a highly prejudicial effect on many of 'our. tropical Colonies. 

The hurricane of August last, following a similar catastrophe 
in other parts of the West Indian group, unfortunately caused 
widespread destruction in the Leeward Islands, and many Fellows 
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of the Institute generously contributed to a fond that was raised for 
the relief of the sufferers. 

The Council are glad to see an official announcement that 
arrangements are being made for a direct fruit and passenger 
service from Canada to Trinidad and British Guiana, for the 
development of commercial intercourse in conformity with the re- 
commendation of the West Indian Boyal Commission. 

The recent settlement of a long-outstanding dispute respecting 
the British Guiana boundary promises materially to accelerate the 
opening up of the varied resources of that Colony. 

The unification of the Empire has been still further advanced 
since the date of the last Annual Beport by the application to other 
Colonies of the penny postal letter rate, and the Council are hopeful 
that means may ere long be devised for its universal adoption. 

It is satisfactory to note that a definite arrangement has been 
come to for the construction of a Pacific Cable, all the landing 
points of which are to be on British territory, the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Dominion of Canada each being responsible for five- 
eighteenths of the cost, while each of the Colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand will contribute two- 
eighteenths. 

In conclusion the Council feel that they have every reason to 
congratulate the Fellows on the marked success that has attended 
the efforts of the Institute during a period extending over thirty- 
two years, to promote the great cause of Imperial unity, and foster 
the growth of patriotic sentiment throughout Her Majesty's world- 
wide dominions. 

By order of the Council, 

J. S. O'Halloran, 

Secretary. 

January 30, 1900. 
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STATEMENT OF RBOBIPTik 
Fob t&b Ybab sHDnra 



Bboeipts. 

Bank Balance as per last Aocoont £1,692 12 6 

Gash in hands of Secretary 8 17 1 



£ «• dn 



1,701 9 7 



10 Life SubscriptionB of £20 200 

34 „ „ £10 340 

9 „ „ to complete 79 16 

62 Entrance Fees of £3 186 

170 „ „ £1. 1* 178 10 

18 „ „ to complete 35 2 

1,306 Subscriptions of £2 2,612 

1,589 „ £1. U 1,668 9 

152 „ £1 and under to complete... 136 16 

6,436 12 

Annual Dinner, received in connection with....'. 286 

Conversazione, ditto 212 2 6 

Rent for one year to December 25, 1899, less Property Tax 1,160 

Insurance repaid 7 7 

Proceeds of Sale of Papers, &c 47 17 3 

Library Catalogue (Sale of) 1 11 6 

Interest on Deposit 15 13 6 

Journal < 884 9 d 



Examined and found correct. 



£9,262 2 3 



F. H. DANGAR, \ ^ . ,„ 

W. G. DEVON ASTLE, / ^'^' ^^'*^'' 
January 25, 1900 
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AND PAYMENTS 
Dboembeb 31, 1899. 



Payments. 

£ 8. d. 

Salaries and Wages 1,903 16 8 

Proceedings — Pimting, &c 282 4 

Journal — 

Printing £378 7 7 

Postage 146 16 8 

624 4 3 

Printing, ordinary 66 7 5 

Postages, ordinary 189 11 10 

Geographical Association (for teaching geography in schools) ... 3 3 

Advertising Meetings 32 3 11 

Meetings, Expenses of , 230 4 

Reporting Meetings 3110 

Stationery 129 2 

Newspapers 122 6 10 

Library — 

Books £132 4 11 

Binding 40 13 3 

Maps (revising) 6 

177 18 2 

Fuel, light, &o 147 1 1 

Building — Furniture and Repairs 246 4 

Guests' Dinner Fund 61 8 3 

Rates and Taxes 334 6 6 

Fire Insurance 25 19 

Law Charges 17 17 

Telephone 20 5 

Annual Dinner 307 17 9 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £144 4 

Electric Lighting, &c 92 2 11 

Floral Decorations 25 

Music ; 79 7 

Printing 16 2 

Fittings, Furniture, &c 31 17 6 

Attendance, &c 26 11 5 

, 415 4 10 

Gratuity ]00 

Miscellaneous 66 11 10 

Subscriptions paid in error refunded 25 6 

Payments on Account of Mortgage — 

Interest £650 11 1 

Principal ^ 2,308 5 4 

2,858 16 5 

8,308 2 3 

Balance in hand as per Bank Book £936 19 6 

Cash in hands of l^ecretary 7 6 

944 

i£9,252~2 3 

M. F. OMMANNEY, " 

Honora/ry Treoiwr&r^ 

January 1, 1900. 
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UST OF DONOBS TO THE LIBRARY-1899. 



Aborigines Protection Society 

Aburrow, Charles (Johannesburg) 

Aden Chamber of Commerce 

Admiralty and Horse Gaards Gazette, 
Proprietors of 

Affleck & Co., Messrs. T. (Albury, 
New South Wales) 

African Review, Proprietors of 

African Times, Proprietors of 

Ager, Dr. George 

Agnew, J. (Victoria) 

Agricultural Reporter (Barbados), 
Proprietors of 

Alberta Tribune (Canada), Proprietors 
of 

Albury Border Post, Proprietors of 

Alcan, Felix (Paris) 

AUdridge, T. J. (Sierra Leone) 

Allison, A. (Singapore) 

Alloway, Mrs. Mary W. (Canada) 

American Colonization Society (Wash- 
ington) 

American Geographical Society (New 
York) 

American Museum of Natural History 
(New York) 

Anderson, H. C. L., M.A. (New South 
Wales) 

Anglo-Saxon (Canada), Proprietors of 

Anthropological Institute 

Anthropolotiical Society of Australasia 

Antigua Observer, Proprietors of 

Antigua Standard, Proprietors of 

Argosy (British Guiana), Proprietors 
ot 

Armidale Express (N.S Wales), Pro- 
prietors of 

At nail & JackHon, Mess>». (Victoria) 

Astiburton Mail (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Assam, Chiet Commissioner of 

Association of Chambers of Commerce 
of South Africa (Cape Town) 



Astrop, J. H. 

Atkinson, J. M. (Hong Kong) 
Auckland ^tar, Proprietors of 
Australasian Association for the 

Advancement of Science 
Australasian Insurance and Banking 

Record, Proprietors of 
Australasian Ironmonger, Proprietors 

of 
Australasian Journal of Pharmacy, 

Proprietors of 
Australasian Medical Gazette, Pro* 

prietors of 
Australasian (Melbourne), Proprietojs 

of 
Australian Mail, Proprietors of 
Australian Mining Standard (Sydney), 

Proprietors of 
Australian Museum (Sydney), Trus- 
tees of 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 
Australian Stock Exchange Intelli- 
gence, Pioprietors of 
Australian Trading World, Proprietors 

of 
Bahama News, Proprietors of 
Bahamas, Government of the 
Ballarat Star, Proprietors of 
Balmain Observer (N.S.W.), Proprie- 
tors of 
'Tallin , Vlessrs. C'., & Co. 
Bauker»' Institute of Australasia 
Bank .»f Australasia 
Barbados General Agricultural Society 
Barbados, Government of 
Barbados Globe, Proprietors of 
Barrow-iu- Furness Public Librar> 
Baraviaascb Genootschaf) van Kunsten 

en Wetenechappen, Batavia 
Bats ford, B. T. 

Bayly & Co., Messrs. A. W. (Barberton) 
Beauchemin & Fils^ Messrs, C. 0< 
(Canada) 
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Beaufort Courier (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bechuaualand News, Proprietors of 

Becke, Louis 

Bedford Enterprise (Cape Colony), 
Proprietors of 

Beira Post, Proprietors of 

Bell, B. T. A. (Canada) 

Bell & Co., Messrs. Deighton 

Bendigo Advertiser (Victoria), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Bengal, Government of 

Berbice Gazette, Proprietors of 

Bermuda Colonist, Proprietors of 

Bermuda, Government of 

Bimetallic League 

Black, Messrs. A. & C. 

Blackie & Bon, Messrs. 

Blackwood & Sons, Messrs. Wm. 

Bladen, F. M. (New South Wales) 

Board of Trade 

Bodtker, C. (Cape Colony) 

Boillot, Leon (California, U.S.A.) 

Bombay, Government of 

Bonnin, Louis (Mauritius) 

Bonwick, James 

Boston Public Library 

Bourinot, Sir John G., E.C.M.G. 
(Canada) 

Bowden, James 

Brassey, Hon. T. A. 

Brisbane Chamber of Commerce 

Brisbane Courier (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bristol Public Libraries 

Britannia, Proprietors of 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society / 

British and South African Export 
Gazette, Proprietors of 

British Australasian, Proprietors of 

British Centra] Africa Gazette, Pro- 
prietors of 

British Columbia, Government of 

British Columbia Review, Proprietors 
of 

British Empire League 

British Guiana Chamber of Commerce 

British Guiana, Government of 
British Guiana Immigration Depart- 
ment 

British Guiana, Institute of Mines 

and Forests 
British Guiana Medical Annual, Pro- 
prietors of the 
British Honduraa, Government of 
British Museum, Trustees of 



British New Guinea, Lieut.-Govemor 

of 
British North Borneo, Govemar of 
British Realm, Proprietors of 
British South Africa Co. 
British Trade Journal, Proprietors 

of 
Brown, Ld., Messrs. T. B. 
Browning, S. B. 

Brnck, Ludwig (New South Wales) 
Bryce & Son, Messrs. David 
Budget (New Plymouth, New Zea« 

land). Proprietors of 
Bnlawayo Chronicle, Proprietors of 
Bulawayo Public Library 
Buller, Sir Walter L., K.C.M.G. (New 

Zealand) 
Cadby, E. E. (Cape Colony) 
Calcutta, Secretary to Government 
Calvert, Albert; F. 
Canada, Department of Agriculture 

and Statistics 
Canada, Department of Militia and 

Defence 
Canada, Government of 
Canada, High Commissioner for 
Canada, Royal Society of 
Canadian Bankers* Association (To« 

ronto) 
Canadian Institute (Toronto) 
Canadian Magazine (Toronto), Pro- 
prietors of 
Canadian Military Institute 
Canadian Mining Review, Proprietors 

of 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Canterbury Agricultural and Pastoral 

Association (New Zealand) 
Canterbury Chamber of Commerce 

(New Zealand) 
Canterbury College (New Zealand) 
Canterbury Times (New Zealand), 

Proprietors of 
Cantlie, Dr. James 
Cape Argus, Proprietors of 
Cape Church Monthly, Proprietors of 
Cape Daily Telegraph, Proprietors of 
Cape Illustrated Magazine, Proprie- 
tors of 
Cape Mercury, Proprietors of 
Cape of Good Hope, Agent-General for 
Cape of Good Hope, Department of 

Agriculture 
Cape of Gkx)d Hope, Government of 
Cape Times, Proprietors of 
Cape Town Chamber of Commerce 
Capital (India), Proprietors of 
Qapitalist, Proprietors of 
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Oapricornian (Qneenaland), Proprie- 
tors of 

Cardiff Free Libraries 

Garmody, P. (Trinidad) 

CSarswell Oo. (Oanada) 

Camana-Gatto, Dr. G. A. (Malta) 

Oassell & Co., Messrs. 

Central African Times (Blantyre, 
B.C.A.), Proprietors of 

Central Piroyinces of India, Govern- 
ment of the 

Ceylon Examiner, Proprietors of 

Ceylon, Grovemment of 

Ceylon Independent, Proprietors of 

Ceylon Observer, Proprietors of 

Ceylon^ Pablic Instmotion Department 

Ceylon Review, Proprietors of 

Ceylon Sdiool of Agriculture 

Ceylon Standard, Proprietors of 

Charlottetown Herald (P.E.I.), Pro- 
prietors of 

Chemist and Druggist of Australasia, 
Proprietors of 

Chipman, B. W. (Nova Scotia) 

Christchurch Press (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Christison, B. (Queensland) 

Citizen, Proprietors of 

Clarence and Richmond Bzaminer 
(New South Wales), Proprietors of 

Clarion (British Honduras), Proprie- 
tors of 

Clarke & Co., Messrs. James 

Clay & Son, Messrs. G. J. 

Cold Storage, Proprietors of 

Cole, E. W. (Victoria) 

Colliery Guardian, Proprietors of 

Colombo Museum Library. 

Colonial Bank 

Colonial College 

Colonial Consignment and Distribut- 
ing Co. 

Colonial Goldfields Gazette, Proprie- 
tors of 

Colonial Guardian (British Honduras), 
Proprietors of 

Colonial Military Gazette (New South 
Wales), Proprietors of 

Colonial Museum, Haarlem 

Colonial Office 

Ck)nmierce, Proprietors of 

Commercial Intelligence, Proprietors 
of 

Commercial (Manitoba), Proprietors of 

Congo, Government of the Independ- 
ent State of the 

Connor, Ralph (Canada) 

Constable & Co., Messrs. A. 



Coolgardie Chamber of Mines 

Coolgardie Pioneer, Proprietors of 

Coorg, Chief Commissioner of 

Copp, Clark Co. (Toronto, Canada) 

Corbet, F. H. M. . 

Goulon, Emile (Stamford, Cr.S.A.) 

C!ox, Horace 

Critic, Proprietors of 

Critic (Transvaal), Proprietors of 

Crossbill, W. H. (Prince Edward 
Island) 

Cyprus, Government of 

Daily British Whig (Canada), Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily Chronicle (British Guiana), 
Proprietors of 

Daily Commercial News and Shipping 
List, Proprietors of (Sydney, N.S.w!) 

Daily Record (Queensland), Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily Telegraph (Napier, N.Z.), Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily Telegraph (New Brunswick), 
Proprietors of 

Daily Telegraph (Quebec), Proprie- 
tors of 

Dalgety & Co., Messrs. (New South 
Wales) 

Dandolo, P. A, (Cyprus) 

Das, Sri Nobin Chandra (India) 

Daubeny, C. A. 

Davey, Flack & Co., Messrs. 

Davies Karri and Jarrah Co., Messrs. 
M. C. 

Davis, Alexander 

Davis, Hon. N. Darnell, C.M.G. 
(British Guiana) 

Davis & Sons, Messrs. P. (Natal) 

Dawson, Dr. Rankine 

Daylight (St. Lucia), Proprietors of 

De Eolonist, Proprietors of 

Derby Free Public Library and 
Museum 

De Thierry, Miss C. 

Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft 

Diamond Fields Advertiser (Kim 
berley), Proprietors of 

Digby Long Sc Co., Messrs. 

Doberck, W. (Hong Kong) 

Dominica Guardian, Proprietors of 

Dominican, Proprietors of 

Dominion Shorthorn Breeders' Asso- 
ciation (Canada) 

Donaldson & Hill, Messrs. (Johannes- 
burg) 

Douglas, David 

DrysdaJe Co., The William (Canada) 

Dunbar Brothers, Messro. 

t 2 
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Dundee Free Library 

Dupuy, B. (Seychelles) 

Durban, Mayor of 

Eazdley-Wilmot, Capt. S. 

East End Emigration Fund 

East India Association 

Eastern Province Herald (Port Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors of 

Educational Supply Association 

Edwards & Co., Messrs. Dennis (Cape 
Town) 

Edwards, Dr. F. G. H. (Mauritius) 

Edwards, Francis 

Edwards, Stanley 

Egmont Star (New Zealand), Proprie- 
tors of 

Egypt Exploration Fund 

El Ingeniero Espanol, Proprietors of 

Elliott k Fry, Messrs. 

Ellis, Miss Beth 

Emerson & Fisher, Messis. (New 
Brunswick) 

Emigrants* Information Office 

Empire, Proprietors of 

Evening Herald (Newfoundland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Evening Post (New Zealand), Proprie- 
tors of 

Evening Telegram (Newfoundland), 
Proprietors of 

Express (Orange Free State), Pro- 
prietors of 

Federalist (Grenada), Proprietors of 

Federated Canadian Mining Institute 

Federated Malay States, Besident- 
General of the 

Ferguson, A. M. 

Ferguson, John (Ceylon) 

Ferguson, Messrs. A. M. & J. (Ceylon) 

Fiji Colonist, Proprietors of 

Fiji, Government of 

Fiji Times, Proprietors of 

Finance, Proprietors of 

Fleming, Sir Sandford, E.C.M.G. 
(Canada) 

Fort Beaufort Advocate, Proprietors of 

Fort St. George, India, Secretary to 
Government 

Foster k. Co., Messrs. J. G. (Canada) 

Eraser, Alexander (Canada) 

Friend of the Free State, Proprietors 
of 

Friers Begister, Proprietors of 

Frowde, Henry 

Frye, G. E. (Nova Scotia) 

Gall's News Letter (Jamaica), Pro- 
prietors of 

Gambia^ Government ef 



Garden and Field (South Australia), 
Proprietors of 

Geelong Advertiser, Proprietors of 

Geographical Association 

Geraldton Express (W. Australia), 
Proprietors of 

Gibraltar, Government of 

Gold Coast Aborigines, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Colony, Government of 

Gold Fields News (Transvaal), Pro- 
prietors of 

Goldfields of Matabeleland, Ltd. 

Gordon Sc Gotch, Messrs. 

Gouger, Miss 8. (Adelaide) 

Gow, Wilson & Stanton, Messrs. 

Greening & Co., Messrs. 

Grenada, Government of 

Grinlinton, F. H. (Ceylon) 

Grocott's Daily Mail (Cape Colony), 
Proprietors of 

Guardian (New Zealand), Proprietors 
of 

Gueritz, E. P. (British North Borneo) 

Haight & Co., Messrs. (Canada) 

Haight, Canniff (Canada) 

Halifax and Bermudas Cable Co. 

Hamilton Association (Canada) 

Hamilton, Hon. C. Boughton, C.M.G. 
(British Guiana) 

Hamilton, J. C. (Canada) 

Hanning, T. W. (Mauritius) 

Harbor Grace Standard (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors of 

Hare, R. C. 

Harford-Batter8by,Dr. C. F. 

Harper k Brothers, Messrs. 

Harrison, T. G. (Ceylon) 

Hayes Bros., Messrs. (New South 
Wales) 

Hay, G. U. (New Brunswick) 

Hewitt, G. TraflEord 

Hingston, Dr. Sir William H. (Canada) 

Hobart Mercury, Proprietors of 

Hogg, John 

Holmested, G. S. (Canada) 

Home and Colonial Mail, Proprietors 
of 

Home and Farm (N.S.W.), Proprietors 
of 

Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce 

Hong Kong Daily Press, Proprietors of 

Hong Eong, Government of 

Hong Kong, Medical Department 

Hong Kong Telegraph, Proprietors 
of 

Hooper, Cecil H. 

Howard Association 
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Howe, Jonas (New Bnmswiok) 

Howell, H. Spencer (Canada) 

Hatchinson, M. L. (Victoria) 

Hyderabad, Besident at 

Imperial Agricultural Department for 
the West Indies (Barbados) 

Imperial Institute 

Imperial South African Association 

Indian and Eastern Engineer, Pro- 
prietors of 

India, Secretary of State for 

Inquirer and Commercial News 
(Western Australia), Proprietors 
of 

Institut Oolonial International, Brux- 
elles 

Institute of Bankers 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

Intercolonial Medical Journal of 
Australasia, Proprietors of 

Invention, Proprietors of 

Irish Times, Proprietors of 

Jack, Robert L., F.G.S. (Queensland) 

Jamaica Agricultural Society 

Jamaica Board of Supervision 

Jamaica Botanical Department 

Jamaica Daily Telegraph, Proprietors 
of 

Jamaica Gleaner, Proprietors of 

Jamaica, Government of 

Jamaica Institute 

Jamaica Post, Proprietors of 

Jamaica, Registrar-General 

James, C. C. (Canada) 

Japan Society 

Jarrold & Sons, Messrs. 

Johnstone, Robert (Jamaica) 

Joint Stock Companies* Journal, Pro- 
prietors of 

Joncas, L. Z. (Canada) 

Jones, A. L. 

Jourdain, Sir Henry J., K.C.M.G. 

Kalgoorlie Western Argus (Western 
Australia), Proprietors of 

Earkaria, R. P. 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner Sc Co., 
Messrs. 

Kelly, Charles H. 

Kew Royal Gardens, Director of 

Kilbum Public Library 

Kimberley Corporation 

Kingsley, Miss Mary H. 

Eoninklijk Instituut ('s Gravenhage) 

Erugersdorp Standard (Transvaal) 
Proprietors of 

La Belgique Coloniale (Bruxelles), 
Proprietors of 

Labuan, Governor of 



Lagos, Government of 

Lagos Standard, Proprietors of 

Lagos Weekly Record, Proprietors of 

Land Roll, Proprietors of 

Lane, John 

Lanitas, Dr. N. C. (Cyprus) 

Lardner, H. H. 

Launceston Examiner, Proprietors of 

Lawrence Sc Bullen, Messrs. 

Le Sitele Colonial (Brussels), Pro- 
prietors of 

Leeds Public Free Library 

Leeward Islands, Government of 

Librairie Africaine et Coloniale 
(Paris) 

Library Syndicate (Cambridge) 

Liverpool Geographical Society 

Liverpool Incorporated Chamber of 
Commerce 

London Chamber of Commerce 

London Letter, Proprietors of 

Long, John 

Longmans, Green & Co., Messrs. 

Louis, J. A. H. 

Low, Marston & Co., Messrs. Sampson 

Lund, Humphries Sc Co., Messrs. 
Percy 

Lunn, Dr. Henry S. 

Lyttelton Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Macdonell, Miss Blanche L. (Canada) 

Mackay Standard (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Madear, Admiral J. P. 

Macmillan Sc Co., Messrs. 

McAlpine Publishing Co. (Nova 
Scotia) 

McGill College and University 
(Montreal) 

McEenzie, F. A. 

McEim Sc Co., Messrs. A. (Canada) 

McLean, R. D. Douglas (New Zealand) 

McLennan, W. (Canada) 

McMillan, Messrs. J. Sc A.' (New Bruns- 
wick) 

Madras Chamber of Commerce 

Madras, Government of 

Madras Mail, Proprietors of 

Maitland Mercury (New South Wales), 
Proprietors of 

Malta Chamber of Commerce 

Malta Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Malta, Government of 

Manawatu Evening Times (New 
Zealand), Proprietors of 

Manchester Free Public Libraries 

Manchester Geographical Society 
Manchester Museum, Owens College 
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Manitoba, Department of Agri- 
culture 
Manitoba Free Press, Proprietors of 
Manitoba, Government of 
Manitoba Historical and Scientific 

Society 
Mark Lane Express, Proprietors of 
Marshall & Sons, Messrs. Horace 
Maryborough Chamber of Commerce 
. (Queensland) 
Maryborough Colonist, Proprietors 

of 
Mason, J. Herbert (Canada) 
Massicotte, B. Z. (Canada) 
Matabele Times, Proprietors of 
Mathers, B. P. 

Mauritius Chamber of Conmierce 
Mauritius, Government of 
Melbourne Age, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Argus, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 
Melbourne Leader, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Punch, Proprietors of 
Melbourne University 
Meldrum, J. (Johore) 
Melvill, E. H. V. (Johannesburg) 
Melville, Mullen & Slade 
Mercantile Advertiser (Transvaal), 

Proprietors of 
Mercantile Guardian, Proprietors of 
Methuen & Co., Messrs. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir Henry, Bart., 

M.P. 
Midland News (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 
Miller, C. A. Duff 
Miller, Miss Marion (Victoria) 
Miner, The (British Columbia), Pro- 
prietors of 
Mining Journal, Proprietors of 
Mining Record (British Columbia), 

Proprietors of 
Mirror (Trinidad), Proprietors of 
Missouri Botanical Garden (U.S. A.) 
Mojoomdar, Greeja Sunker (India) 
Monetary Times (Canada), Proprietors 

of 
Money, Proprietors of 
Montreal Daily Star, Proprietors of 
Montreal Gazette, Publishers of the 
Montreal Harbour Commissioners 
Montreal Weekly Herald, Proprietors 

of 
Montreal Witness, Proprietors of 
Montserrat Herald, Proprietors of 
Morang, George N. (Toronto) 
Morgan, S. Vaughan 
Morrison, James (Western Australia) 



Moscrop, Rev. T. (Ceylon) 

Moseley, A. E. (Bahamas) 

Mount Alexander Mail (Victoria) 

Proprietors of 
MuUins & Co., Messrs. (Sydney) 
Murray, John 

Museum of General and LocalArchseo- 
logy and of Ethnology (Cambridge) 
Mutual Life Association of Australia 
Mysore, Resident in 
Nadaillac, Marquis de (Paris) 
Napier Chamber of Commerce (New 

Zealand) 
Napier, W. J. (New Zealand) 
Napier, Walter J. (Straits Settle- 
ments) 
Nash, F. W. (Mauritius) 
Nassau Guardian (Bahamas), Pro- 
prietors of 
Natal, Agent-General for 
Natal, Commissioner of Mines 
Natal Department of Agriculture and 

Mines 
Natal, General Manager of Railways of 
Natal, Government of 
Natal Mercury, Proprietors of 
Natal, Port Captain 
Natal Witness, Proprietors of 
Natesan & Co., Messrs. G. A. (Madras) 
National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, U.S. A. 
Naval and Military Magazine, Pro- 
prietors of 
Navy League 
Nederlandsche Maatschappij ter 

bevordering van Nijverheid 
Negri Sembilan, British Resident at 
Nelson Evening Mail (New Zealand), 

Proprietors of 
Nelson k, Sons, Messrs. T. 
Neumann, J. O. 

New Brunswick, Government of 
New Brunswick Historical Society 
New Brunswick, Natural History 

Society of 
Newcastle Chamber of Commerce 

(New South Wales) 
Newcastle Morning Herald (New 

South Wales), Proprietors of 
Newfoundland, Government of 
Newnes, Ld., Messrs. Geoige 
New South Wales, Agent-General for 
New South Wales Chamber of Mines 
New South Wales, Department of 

Mines and Agriculture 
New South Wales, Engineering 

Association of 
New South Wales, Government of 
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l^ew South Wales Institute of Bankers 
New South Wales Public Library 
New South Wales Railway Commis- 
sioners 
New South Wales, Royal Society of 
New South Wales Sheep-breeders* 

Association 
New Zealand, Agent-General for 
New Zealand Alpine Club 
New Zealand Department of Agri- 
culture 
New Zealand Department of Labour 
New Zealand Farmer, Proprietors of 
New Zealand, Government of 
New Zealand Graphic, Proprietors of 
New Zealand Herald, Proprietors of 
New Zealand Dlustrated Magazine 

Co, 
New Zealand Institute 
New Zealand Journal of Insurance, 
Mining, and Finance, Proprietors of 
New ZecJand Mines Department 
New Zealand Mining Journal, Pro- 
prietors of 
New Zealand, Registrar-General of 
New Zealand Trade Review, Proprie- 
tors of 
New Zealand University 
New Zealand Wheelman, Proprietors 

of 
North Borneo Herald, Proprietors of 
North China Herald (Shanghai), Pro- 
prietors of 
Northern Territory Times (S. Aus- 
tralia), Proprietors of 
North Queensland Herald, Proprietors 

of 

North Queensland Register, Proprie- 
tors of 

North- West Provinces and Oudh 
(India), Government of 

North- West Territories of Canada, 
Government of 

Norwich Free Library 

Nova Scotia, Government of 

Nova Scotia Historical Society 

Nova Scotian Institute of Science 

Nova Scotian, Proprietors of 

Nutt, David 

Oamaru Mail (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

O'Brien, A. H. (Canada) 

O'Halloran, J. S., C.M.G. 

Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Messrs. 

0ns Land (Cape Town), Proprietors 
of 

Ontario Bureau of Industries 

Ontario Bureau of Mines 



Ontario Department of Agriculture 

Ontario, Government of 

Ontario, Minister of Education 

Ord, Maynard (Victoria) 

Oriental University Institute 

Otago Daily Times (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Otago University (New Zealand) 

Otago Witness, Proprietors of 

Ottawa Daily Citizen, Proprietors of 

Otter, Lieut.-Col. W. D. (Canada) 

Owen, Lieut. -Gen. J. F. 

Oxley, J. Macdonald (Canada) 

Pahang, British Resident 

Palgrave, Sir Reginald F. D., K.C.B. 

Papadopoulo, Kyriako (Cyprus) 

Parker, Francis 

Patea Harbour Board (New Zealand) 

Paulusz, R. (Ceylon) 

Pearson, Ld., Messrs. C. Arthur 

Peek, Sir Cuthbert E., Bart. 

Pekin Syndicate Ld. 

Perak, British Resident 

Perkins, H. A. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
(U.S.A.) 

Phillips, Lionel 

Pinang Gazette, Proprietors of 

Pioneer Press (India) 

Planters* & Conmiercial Gkizette (Mau- 
ritius), Proprietors of 

Planters' Association of Ceyloa 
(Kandy) 

Plowman, Messrs. R. (Rossland, B.C.) 

Polynesian Society (New Zealand) 

Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce 

Port of Spain Gazette, Proprietors of 

Potchefstroom Budget, Proprietors of 

Poverty Bay Herald (New Zealand) 
Proprietors of 

Prankerd, P. D. 

Pretoria News (Transvaal), Pro- 
prietors of 

Pretoria Printing Works (Transvaal) 

Prince Edward Island, Government of 

Produce World, Proprietors of 

Province Publishing Go. (British 
Columbia) 

Province, The (British Columbia), Pro- 
prietors of 

Punjab, Grovemment of the 

Putnam's Sons, Messrs. G. P. 

Putney. Free Public Library 

Quebec, Gk)vemment of 

Quebec Literary and Historical So- 
ciety 

Queen's College and University, Kings- 
ton, Canada 
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Queensland, Agent-Qeneral for 

Queensland, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Queensland Geological Survey Depart- 
ment 

Queensland, Oovemment of 

Queensland Mercantile Gazette, Pro- 
prietors of 

Queensland, Registrar-General of 

Queensland, Royal Society of 

Queenslander, Proprietors of 

Queenstown Free Press (Cape Colony), 
Proprietors of 

Railway & Shipping World (Manitoba), 
Proprietors of 

Railway World, Proprietors of 

Ralph, Holland Sc Co., Messrs. 

Redway, George 

Religious Tract Society 

Review of Reviews for Australasia, 
Propriet )rs of 

Review of Reviews, Proprietor of 

Rhodesia Herald, Proprietors of 

Rhodesia, Proprietors of 

Richards & Sons, Messrs. W. A. (Cape 
Town) 

Richards, Grant 

Ridley, Miss 

Robertson, Messrs. J. & Co. (Edin- 
burgh) 

Robinson, Hon. Sir John, K.C.M.G. 
(Natal) 

Robinson Printing Co. 

Ronbroke Press, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Root, J. W. 

Rose & Co., Messrs. G. M. (Canada) 

Ross, A. Carnegie (East Africa) 

Rossland Miner (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of 

Roth, H. Ling 

Royal Asiatic Society 

Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch) 

Royal Asiatic Society (Straits 
Branch) 

Royal Engineers* Listitute, Chatham 

Royal Geographical Society 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (South Austrulian Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (Victoria Branch) 

Royal Humane Society of Australasia 

Royal Institution 

Royal Scottish Geographical Society 

Royal Society of literature 

Royal Statistical Society 



Royal United Service Institution 

Russell. H. C. C.M.G. (N. S. Wales) 

Rutlidge, Charles S. 

Sands & Co., Messrs. 

Sapsford & Co., Messrs. (Queensland) 

Sastri, Prof. Haraprasad (India) 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal, 
Editor of 

St. Christopher Advertiser, Proprie- 
tors of 

St. George, Hanover Square, Public 
Libraries 

St. George's Chronicle (Grenada), 
Proprietors of 

St. Helena Guardian, Proprietors of 

St. John Board of Trade, New Bruna 
wick 

St. Lucia, Administrator of 

St. Vincent, Administrator of 

Sarawak, Government of 

Sat urday Night (Toronto), Proprietors 
of 

Scarth, Leveson 

Selangor, British Resident at 

Sentry (St. Vincent), Proprietors of 

Seychelles, Government of 

Sharp, Granville (Hong Eong) 

Sidwell, H. B. (Transvaal) 

Sierra Leone, Government of 

Sierra Leone Times, Proprietors of 

Sierra Leone Weekly News, Proprie- 
tors of 

Sim, Major-General E. C. 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k 
Co., Messrs. 

Sinckler, E. J. (Barbados) 

Singapore Chamber of Commerce 

Singapore Free Press, Proprietors of 

Skerratt Sc Hughes, Messrs. 

Slater, Josiah (Cape Colony) 

Smily, Frederick (Canada) 

Smith, Elder Sc Co., Messrs. 

Smithsonian Institution (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.) 

Society Italiana d' Esplorazione Geo- 
grafica e Commerciale (MHan) 

Society Beige de Librairie (Bruzelles) 

Soci6t6 d' Etudes Coloniales (Brux- 
elles) 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge 

Society of Arts 

Somerset Budget (Cape Colony), Pro*, 
prietors of 

Sonnenschein & Co., Messrs. Swan 

South Africa, Proprietors of 

South African Medical Journal, Pro- 
prietors of 
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Soath African News (Cape Town), 
Proprietors of 

South African Republic Chamber of 
Mines 

South African Review, Proprietors of 

South Australia, Qovemment of 

South Australia Railways, Commis- 
sioner of 

South Australia, Royal Society of 

South Australian Advertiser, Pro- 
prietors of 

South Australian Government Astro- 
nomer 

South Australian Public Library, 
Maseum, etc. 

South Australian Register, Proprietors 
of 

South Australian School of Mines and 
Industries 

South Australian Zoological and Ac- 
climatization Society 

Southern Cross (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Southland Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Spon, Messrs. E. ic F. N. 

Standard and Diggers' News (Trans- 
vaal), Proprietors of 

Star (Trans^^aal), Proprietors of 

Statist Co. 

Stein, Dr. M. A. (India) 

Stirling and Glasgow Public Library 

Stock, Elliot 

Straits Settlements, Government of 

Straits Times, Proprietors of 

Streatham Public Libraries 

Street & Co., Messrs. G. 

Sturt, Mrs. Napier George 

Suckling & Co., Messrs. 

Sugar Journal and Tropical Culti- 
vator (Queensland), Proprietors of 

Surveyor, Proprietors of 

Sydney Chamber of Commerce 

Sydney Daily Telegraph, Proprietors 
of 

Sydney Mail, Proprietors of 

Sydney Morning Herald, Proprietors 
of 

Sydney Stock and Station Journal, 
Proprietors of 

Sydney Trade Review, Proprietors of 

Sydney University 

Symons, G. J., P.R.S. 

Table Talk (Melbourne i, Proprietors 
of 

Tasmania, Agent'General for 

Tasmania, General Manager of Rail- 
ways 



Tasmania, Government of 
Tasmania, Registrar-General 
Tasmania, Royal Society 
Tasmanian Mail, Proprietors of 
Tate Public Library, Streatham 
Tenders and Contracts, Proprietors of 
Thomas & Co., Messrs. W. K. (South 

Australia) 
Thomas, J. Edwin (South Australia) 
Thomas, W. O. (Natal) 
Thomson, J. Stuart (New York) 
Timaru Herald, Proprietors of 
Timber Trades Journal, Proprietors 

of 
Times of Natal, Proprietors of 
Topley, Mrs. W. 
Toronto Astronomical and Physical 

Society 
Toronto Globe, Proprietors of 
Toronto Public Library (Canada) 
Toronto University (Canada) 
Torres Strait Pilot, Proprietors of 
Townsville Chamber of Commerce 

(Queensland) 
Toynbee, Captain Henry 
Transvaal, The, Proprietors of 
Trinidad, Agricultural Society 
Trinidad, Chamber of Commerce 
Trinidad, Government of 
Trinidad, Receiver-General 
Trinidad, Registrar-General 
Trinidad Royal Botanic Gardens 
Trinity College Magazine (Ceylon), 

Editor of 
Trinity University (Canada) 
Tropical Agriculturist (Ceylon), Pro- 
prietors of 
Tudhope, Hon. John 
Tupper, Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., 

G.C.M.G., M.P. (Canada) 
TurnbuU, A. H. (New Zealand) 
Turner k Henderson, Messrs. (New 

South Wales) 
Tyneside Geographical Society 
Umtata Herald (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 
Union Coloniale Frangaise (Paris) 
United Service Gazette, Proprietors of 
United Service Institution of N.8. 

Wales 
United States, Department of State 
Vacher & Sons, Messrs. 
Vancouver Board of Trade (British 

Columbia) 
Vassallo, E. C. (Malta) 
Victoria, Actuary for Friendly So- 
cieties 
Victoria, Agent-General for 
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Victoria Colonist (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of 

Victoria, Department of Agriculture 

Victoria, Government of 

Victoria, Government Statist 

Victoria Institute 

Victoria Medical Board 

Victorian Government Agricultural 
Department Offices 

Victoria, Pharmacy Board of 

Victoria Public Library, Museum, &c. 

Victoria Public Library (Western 
Australia) 

Victoria, Royal Society of 

Victoria Times (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of 

Victoria University (Canada) 

Voice (St. Lucia), Proprietors of 

Waghorn, J. R. (Winnipeg) 

Waimate Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Wairarapa Daily Times (New Zea- 
land), Proprietors of 

Wake & Dean, Messrs. 

Walch & Sons, Messrs. J. (Tasmania) 

Wanganui Herald (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Ward, Lock & Co., Messrs. 

War Office 

Warren, T. B. (Canada) 

Waterlow & Sons, Messrs. 

Weekley, G. M. 

Weekly Columbian (British Colum- 
bia), Proprietors of 

Weekly Official Intelligence, Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly Recorder (Barbados), Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly Sun (New Brunswick), Pro- 
prietors of 

Wellington Chamber of Commerce 
(New Zealand) 



Wellington Harbour Board (New 

Zealand) 
West Australian, Proprietors of 
Western Australia, Agent-General 

for 
Western Australia, Conservator of 

Forests 
Western Australia, Department of 

Mines 
Western Australia, Engineer-in-Chief 
Western Australia Geological Survey 
Western Australia, Government Geo- 
logist 
Western Australia, Government of 
Western Australia, Registrar-General 
Western Australia, Under-Secretary 

for Railways 
Western Madl (Western Australia), 

Proprietors of 
West Ham Public Libraries 
West India Committee 
West Indian, Proprietors of 
Weston, T. C. (Canada) 
White & Co., Messrs. F. V. 
Wiart, Dr. C. C. de (Brussels) 
Wickham, H. A. (Conflict Group) 
Wilkinson, Lieut.-Col. J. R. (Canada) 
Wilson, A. J. 

Windsor Public Library (Canada) 
Woodhouse, Messrs. C. M. & C. 
Woodville Examiner (New Zealand); 

Proprietors of 
Wurtele, F. C. (Canada) 
Wynberg Times, Proprietors of 
Year Book of Australia Publishing Co. 
Yeoman (Wanganui, N.Z.), Pro- 
prietors of 
Zanzibar Agricultural Department 
Zanzibar Gazette, Proprietors of 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission 
Zomba, H.M. Commissioner and 
Consul-General 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE YEAR 1899. 



Mode of Aoqnlflition 



Donations. 
Purchase . 



Total 



Yolomes 



1,060 
367 



1,417 



Pamphlets, 



1,725 
371 



2,096 



Newspapers, 
dso. 


Maps 


27,066 
11,173 


22 


88,239 


22 



Photographs, 
Ac. 



76 
877 



462 



The Council are indebted to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, the Castle Mail Packet Company, and the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company for their assistance in the distribution of the " Proceedings " of the 
Institute in various parts of the world. 
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Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, K.C.M.G. (Honorary Treasurer) : 
The accounts for the past year are dealt with in the report of your 
Council, and they are in themselves so very simple, and, I am glad 
to say, from every point of view so completely satisfactory, that it 
appears to me unnecessary to do more than invite your attention in 
the briefest possible terms to a few of the more important figures. 
You will see that the number of our Fellows during the year is 
slightly larger than the number last year, but that the receipts 
from the Fellows, which in point of fact are our main source of 
income, are very slightly less, a falling off mainly due to a 
reduction in the number of entrance fees for resident fellows 
during the past year. It is not a matter of any importance, the 
whole difference between our income last year and this year being 
only d^61, and what little falling off there is in the number of 
entrance fees is probably due to the present state of affairs in 
South Africa, for the falling off in new members is mainly among 
our South African friends. The total expenditure for the year, 
leaving out repayment of debt and the cost of the conversazione 
and the annual dinner, is about £6,413, that is to say, about i^800 
more than last year. This is accounted for by some small increases 
in various items, such as printing and advertising, which are the 
necessary results of an increase in the number of evening meetings 
that have been held, but mainly from an increase in the item for 
building, furniture, and repairs, which is £245 against £98 last 
year. This is due to certain alterations made in the building, 
chiefly in improving the smoking-room and other accommodation 
of the premises. The most important item on the expenditure side 
of the account is, as usual, that relating to the repayment and 
extinction of our debt. Your Council has pursued this year as in 
former years the policy of applying their surplus income as much 
as possible to the repayment of debt, and we have paid off this year 
£1,172 in excess of the stipulated amount which, by the agreement 
under which we borrowed the money, we were bound to pay. This 
is a very satisfactory state of affairs. The debt, which originally 
in 1886 was £85,020, has now, in the comparatively short course 
of fourteen years, been reduced to little over £14,000, and we are 
really now coming almost in sight of the time when we shall 
be the unencumbered masters of our own roof-tree. So far as 
regards the statement of receipts and payments, which may be 
regarded as our working account for the year, I would now ask 
you to turn for one moment to the statement of assets and liabilities 
which gives you a broader and more general view of our actual 
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financial position. You will see on the assets side that our main 
assets consist of this building and the freehold site, representing 
together a sum of about £60,000. These important assets are 
valued merely at their cost price, without making any allowance 
whatever for the undoubted large increment in value which has 
taken place since we became lessors, so that, especially bearing in 
ndud that we have written off depreciations to the extent of 5 per 
cent, on building and furniture, I think I can assure you that this 
estimate is a thoroughly reliable one. It is therefore with the 
greater satisfaction one is able to turn to the other side, and to 
point out that we have a balance of assets over liabilities at this 
moment of no less that £45,000 odd. I do not know that I need add 
anything to these figures. They seem to me to be a sufficient 
justification for repeating to you the congratulations which I have 
offered you on many preceding similar occasions, and they are at 
all events my warrant for assuring you that the Eoyal Colonial 
Institute never stood in a sounder and more assured financial 
position than in this — I suppose I may call it — closing year of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Chaibman : After what has been told us by our Honorary 
Treasurer, Sir Montagu Ommanney, I need make no remarks 
about our finances, but I may observe that wo have had a small 
increase of members, notwithstanding the death of 91 Fellows, and 
we have been able to reduce the debt on the Building Fund from 
£17,200 to £14,891 during the year. Among the deaths, I would 
especially refer to those of two members of the Council, Mr. C. 
Washington Eves and Mr. W. M. Farmer, both of whom were very 
useful to this Society. I can bear personal testimony to the 
constant efforts of Mr. Eves during a series of years to benefit 
Jamaica and, indeed, the West Indies generally. The two gentlemen 
nominated ad interim by the Council to fill the places of the 
deceased members are excellent representatives of important 
Colonies, and one of them. Sir George Taubman-Goldie, has 
rendered most exceptional service in the Niger territories, which 
now are annexed to the Empire. You will observe that four of our 
Fellows gave their lives for their country in South Africa in the 
year 1900. We are afraid others have subsequently fallen in the 
same war, including the Earl of Ava, the eldest son of our distin- 
guished Vice-President, the Marquess of Dufferin. The last annual 
dinner was, as you are aware, ably presided over by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, late Governor-General of Canada. For the next dinner 
we hope to have the Earl of Onslow, who has been Governor of 
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New Zealand and is now Under-Secretary of State for India. Both 
the annual dinner and the annual conversazione at the Natural 
History Museum were most successful and were well attended. 
Eleven important papers have been read and discussed during the 
year. Large additions have been made to the Library, while im^ 
provements have been effected in the building which will, we trust, 
conduce to the comfort of the Members. For the success of the 
latter we are much indebted to Mr. Leslie Waterhouse, our 
architect, and members of the House Committee. The inquiries 
on various subjects during the year have been very numerous, 
and full information has been given in response to them. The 
two most important events affecting the Colonies during the year 
have been the progress towards federation of the AustrsJian 
Colonies, and the war in South Afnca and its attendant circum- 
stances. You are aware that Acts have been passed in all the 
Colonies of Australia, except Western Australia, for Federation. It 
is understood that an Act on the subject will be introduced in the 
Imperial Parliament during the present Session, while to facilitate 
the passage of the Bill representatives of the five Colonies are now on 
their way to England and will be in attendance to afford informa- 
tion and to explain the exact purport of what is desired by their 
Colonies. There seems little doubt, therefore, that in this year 
1900 these Colonies will be united in one Federation, but it must 
be understood that before the Federation can be made complete 
and satisfaxstory, various points will have to be settled by the 
Federal Parliament which may involve considerable discussion. 
With regard to the great war in South Africa I think it may be said 
that the vast bulk of the British nation look upon the conflict as a 
just war upon our part, and as certain in the end to give liberal 
and just Government to all classes of the population. The war has 
required a very serious and long-continued effort on the part of the 
British Empire, and notwithstanding heavy losses and discourage- 
ments we have never doubted that it will be brought to a successful 
conclusion. Our troops have won our unstinted admiration and we 
are proud of the way in which our manhood has come forward to 
serve in a distant war, and of the patriotic and generous spirit which 
the nation has displayed. The marked feature of the war, however, 
has been the action of our Colonies, who have shown how united 
the Empire is in heart and in action. The way in which Natal 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and the distant Australasian and 
American Colonies have promptly and voluntarily sent what may 
most justly be called their splendid contingents into the fields the 
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two latter across thousands of miles of ocean, has more than realised 
any expectations we may have formed of the solidarity of our rule 
and of the loyalty of all the people of the Empire to the Queen. 
Those of us who have lived abroad knew how deep was the loyalty of 
the Colonists, and what fine material for troops we possessed. The 
contingents sent have rendered very admirable service and have 
shown themselves peculiarly suited for the kind of warfare which 
has taken place. They are, indeed, well worthy to fight alongside 
of the best troops we possess, and have already earned for them- 
selves and for their Oolonies high honour and commendation. The 
continued efforts of the Colonies to send reinforcements are most 
satisfactory, and will, no doubt, continue until a lasting peace is 
secured. We must all feel high satisfaction at the successful efforts 
made by two of our Council, Lord Strathcona and Lord Loch, to 
raise important contingents for service in the war, and in the munifi- 
cence of the former in providing funds for his body of horse. While 
we regret the necessity for war we rejoice at the feelings it has 
called forth, and we have a conviction that it will lead to measures 
being taken to remedy defects in our military organisation and thus 
greatly to increase our strength — a strength never to be used, we 
trust, except on the side of justice and liberty. It was hoped that 
the two gigantic misfortunes of famine and plague which have 
visited India would by this time have disappeared, but unfortunately 
both evils still prevail, and the famine is more serious than it has 
ever been before. Th': Viceroy and his officers are grappling 
vigorously with both visitations, and I am happy to see that not- 
withstanding the heavy claims on us arising from the war, the 
Famine Fund started by the Lord Mayor promises to reach a con- 
siderable sum. Some progress has been made in carrying out 
recommendations made by the Eoyal Commission, of which I was 
President, for the Belief of the West Indian Colonies, but the measure 
to which I personally attach most importance, namely, the imposi- 
tion here of countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, has not been 
attempted, although a law of the kind has been brought into opera- 
tion in India with, I believe, satisfactory results. The long disputed 
question of the boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana has 
been disposed of by most successful arbitration, an interesting account 
of which some of you heard the other night at a Meeting of our 
Institute. It is hoped that before long the much-desired Pacific 
cable may be in course of construction, and it is possible that Aus- 
tralia and the Cape may also be linked together, though there 
are two opinions as to the latter cable. I will not detain you by 
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going into other matters touched on in the Beport, but I think all 
will adnait that the Institute has been engaged in useful work during 
the year. Much of its success is due to its officers, and the Council 
and the Fellows are much indebted to them tor the able perform- 
ajioe of their duties. You all know Mr. O'HaUoran, who is 
simply admirable as our Secretary. Our thanks are also due to our 
excellent Librarian, Mr. Boos6, to Mr. Chamberlain, the chief 
clerk, and the subordinate officials. I now move the adoption of 
the Annual Beport and of the Statement of Accounts, and I would 
invite discussion upon them. 

Mr. F. Meeson seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
Beport and Accounts, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. C. Phabazyn moved : '* That the thanks of the Meetingbe given 
to the Honorary Treasurer (Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, E.G.M.G.), 
the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries in the various Colonies, and 
the Honorary Auditors (Mr. F. H. Dangar and Mr. W. G. Devon 
Astle) for their services during the past year." It is quite un- 
necessary to say anything in support of this resolution, which I am 
sure will be most cordially accepted. 

Mr. H. 0. SiiADE : I have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution, and in doing so I desire to take the opportunity of draw- 
ing the attention of the meeting to the fiact that Fellows of this 
Institute have been largely concerned in the extremely satisfactory 
settlement of the Guiana boundary question. The matter has un- 
fortunately become, as regards its earlier stages, very much a matter 
of ancient history, and as regards its later stages was " smothered 
up," as we were reminded the other night, by the international 
yacht race on the other side of the Atlantic and on this side by the 
impending war. It will be in the recollection of many of you that 
in the early days, some fiffceen years ago, when this question 
assumed a very acute stage, our old friends — both of whom have 
left us — Mr. William Walker and Sir Henry Barkly very much 
interested themselves in the matter, and the latter wrote an im- 
portant memorandum on the subject, while the late Bishop Austin 
of Guiana, Mr. H. E. Davson, and Mr. Darnell Davis have 
rendered important services, Mr. Davis having, to my knowledge, 
made long and exhaustive searches in the archives of Spain and 
Holland. Although the matter has long since passed out of the 
hands of the Committee, which consisted largely of Fellows of this 
Institute, I think we may say that Fellows of this Institute were 
really instrumental in bringing the matter strongly and prominently 
before the Government, and we are justified in claiming that the 
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Institute has members of ability and capacity, who can produce 
information from the ends of the earth on subjects of service to the 
Empire. This fact constitutes, I think, another claim that we have 
on the support not only of those of us who reside in London but the 
Empire generally. I think we have not made quite enough of the 
entirely peaceful and very satisfactory acquisition of this very large 
addition to the area of the British Empire. Those who have been 
in the Colony have some idea of what its capacities may be. As Mr. 
Davson told us the other night, he hopes for a revival of the sugar 
industry there. Nobody desires that more than I do ; I have been 
in the disputed territory and spent some time there. I know that 
among its other characteristics the country possesses large 
savannahs, capable of producing most excellent meat. It seems to 
me a positive disgrace we should be depending on Venezuelan 
supplies for our troops in the West Indies, when the advantage 
might be given to our own Colonies. 

The resolution was cordially agreed to. 

Mr. J. F. Andbbson (while the Meeting was waiting for the 
result of the ballot) wished to make a suggestion with regard to the 
Corresponding Secretaries, which was that a notice be published in 
the monthly Transactions of the Institute asking the Secretaries to 
invite gentlemen coming to this country to leave their addresses, on 
arrival, at the Institute. He mentioned that some time ago he 
desired to obtain the address of a gentleman from Mauritius, and 
had to go to Downing Street, where he had to wait some time and 
had some difficulty in obtaining the information he wanted. I 
look upon this Institute (said Mr. Anderson) as a rallying-ground, a 
rendezvous, for all Colonists, and I think the suggestion I have 
made would, if acted upon, be useful to all concerned — still, its 
execution would depend entirely on the honne volonte of the visitor 
from the Colonies. 

Mr. F. DuTTON : This question of the registration of addresses 
was considered some time ago by the Council, and at the same time 
we considered whether a workable scheme for securing something 
like a general system of registration could be devised. A system 
that is merely partial might be a disadvantage rather than otherwise 
It would be necessary in order to secure a general system to take a 
good deal of trouble, and to obtain the co-operation of a good many 
people ; for instance, the various steamship companies would have 
to be invited to bring the matter in some form under the notice of 
people coming here, and whose addresses we desired to obtain. It 
has always been understood, howereif, that addresses may b« 
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registered at the Institute, and of course we should be glad to see 
the practice followed as much as possible, as adding to the useful- 
ness of the Institute and increasing possibly the roll of our Fellows. 
I think we might, perhaps, take the matter into further consideration, 
and see whether we can extend existing arrangements. At all 
events I see no objection to some notice being inserted in our 
JouBNAL to the effect suggested. 

Mr. W. S. Paul : It may be as well to mention in connection 
with this subject that many Colonists have a strong objection to 
their addresses being given to any inquirer, and speaking from per- 
sonal experience I can quite understand that feeling. 

The Chairman : The Council will take the proposal into con- 
sideration. We could not, of course, undertake to receive letters for 
everybody who comes from the Colonies, and there is just this 
difficulty — that people might enter their names on arrival and fail 
to take them off when they change their addresses or when they 
return, which would lead to confusion. We will, however, consider 
the matter. 

Mr. Reginald B. B. Clayton : I would venture to suggest to 
the Council (who, I am aware, have many excellent schemes in 
hand) that there is at present a magnificent opportunity of doing 
something towards clinching the federation of the Empire. We 
have all seen with pleasure the action taken by the Duchess of York 
with the view of encouraging the sale of British-made silks. I think 
most of you will agree that where a preference can be given, it 
should be given to the productions of our own country, and that 
some of the £50,000,000 that annually goes into the pockets of our 
Continental adversaries might well be spent at home with the view 
of encouraging our own productions, even though we might have to 
pay a little more for them. By-and-by our men will be returning 
from the war ; their services will not be required and they will 
have to go out of training. We do not wish to see them cast on 
the streets. Now as a large part of England is still practically 
uncultivated, I think we might do something towards bringing the 
land into cultivation and so finding employment by giving a 
preference to our own cheese, butter, &c., over the productions of 
foreign countries ; and by seeing that we get cane-sugar instead of 
beet we might do something towards supporting our West Indian 
Colonies, who, I would remind you, notwithstanding they have been 
devastated by the recent hurricane, have handsomely contributed 
some £400 towards the Lord Mayor's Fund. These are matters on 
which the people of this country require to be educated, and any- 
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thing the Council could do towards securing their ventilation in the 
Press and in other ways would, I think, be greatly appreciated and 
go some way towards promoting the federation of the Empire. 

The Chaibman : This is a question that is always present in the 
minds of the Council, and they are anxious, as far as they can, to 
promote the movement. Perhaps their efforts do not always 
receive the encouragement they deserve. For example with the 
view of encouraging Colonial productions, we had Colonial wines 
placed on the table at the last annual dinner, but these wines 
remained untouched. The Council will always be glad to consider 
any practical suggestions that may be made on this subject. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the election 
of the Council as follows : — 

President. 
H.B.H. Thb Pbinoe of Wales, E.G., G.C.M.G., Ac. 

Vice-Presidents. 



H.B.H. The Duke of Tobk, E.G. 
H.B.H. Pbince Chbistian, E.G. 
The Duke of Aboyll, E.G., E.T. 
The Duke of Devonshibe, E.G. 
The Marquess of Duffebin and Ava, 

E.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The Mabquess of Lobme, E.T., 

G.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Eabl of Abebdeen, G.C.M.G. 
The Eabl of Gbanbboox, G.C.S.I. 
The Eabl of Dunbaven, E.P. 



The Eabl of Jebsey, G.C.M.G. 

The Eabl of Onslow, G.C.M.G. 

The Eabl of Bosebeby, K.G., K.T. 

LoBD Bbassey, K.CJB. 

Sm Chables Nicholson, Babt. 

Sir Henry E. G. Bulweb, G.C.M.G. 

Genebal Bib H. C. B. Daubeney, G.C.B. 

Sib Bobebt G. W. Hebbebt, G.CB. 

Sm Henby J. JouBDAiN, E.C.M.G. 

Sib James A. Toul, E.C.M.G. 

Sib Fbedebicx Young, E.C.M.G. 



CotmcUlors. 



Allan Campbell, Esq. 
F. H. Danoab, Esq. 
Fbedebiok Dutton, Esq. 
Lieut.-Genbbal Sib J. BetanEbwabds, 

K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Sib James F. Gabbick, K.C.M.G. 
Majob-General Sib Henby Gbebn, 

E.C.S.I., G£. 
Sm Abthur Hodgson, E.C.M.G. 
Admiral Sm Anthony H. Hobkins, 

G.C3. 
William Keswick, Esq., M.P. 
LoBD Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Lieut.-Genebal B. W. Lowby, G.B. 
Sm Neyile Lubbock, E.C.M.G. 
Geoboe S. MAOSENzm, Esq., C.B. 



S. Yaughan Mobgan, Esq. 

Sm E. MoNTAGXTE Nelson, K.C.M.G. 

Genebal Sm Henby W. Nobman, 

G.CJB., G.C.M.G., CLE. 
Sib Westby B. Pebceval, K.C.M.G. 
Sm Saul Samuel, Babt., K.C.M.G., 

C3. 
Sm Sidney Shippabd, K.C.M.G. 
Sm Cecil Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G. 
Sib Chables E. F. Stibung, Babt. 
LoBD Stbathcona and Mount-Botal, 

G.C.M.G. 
Bight Hon. Sm Geoboe Taubman- 

GoLDm, K.C.M.G. 
Hon. E. H. Wittenoom. 



Honorary Treasurer^ 
Sm Montagu F. Ommanney, E.C.M.G. 
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Mr. J. L. Lyell moved : " That the thanks of the Fellows be 
accorded to the Council for their services to the Institute during the 
past year and to the Chairman of this meeting for presiding.*' I 
think you will all agree that the Council perform their duties in 
an admirable manner, the best evidence of which is the extended 
utility and financial success of the Institute. It is pleasant to 
notice that amongst the original members of the Council there 
still remain two names — those of Sir James Youl, and Sir Charles 
Nicholson — and Sir Frederick Young is not far behind them. As 
to our Chairman, I may mention that I was in India with him for 
many years. It is given to few men to lead such a long and useful 
life in the contrasted, yet allied, pursuits of war and peace. Sir 
Henry Norman was a distinguished soldier in the early fifties. 
When I first remember him he was military member of the 
^Council of Lord (then Sir John) Lawrence, by whom his adminis- 
trative po.vers were greatly appreciated. How Sir Henry after- 
wards distinguished himself in Jamaica and in Queensland is 
matter of history, and in both places his name is affectionately 
remembered. To one episode in Sir Henry Norman's career 1 
must refer, and that is his nomination to the high office of 
<}ovemor- General of India. Sir Henry declined the honour on 
the plea of advancing years, though those who made the offer must 
have known his age perfectly ; Sir Henry stuck to his guns and 
remained with Queensland. From this brief sketch of his career, 
you can judge in what an efficient and distinguished manner Sir 
Henry Norman has filled the various high offices with which he 
has been entrusted. 

Mr. W. S. Paul : I feel that it is a great honour to second this 
resolution. I am pleased to find that Queensland — the youngest 
■Colony of her Majesty — ^is so much to the front in the Institute, 
for amongst the Vice-Presidents and Councillors are no fewer than 
seven representatives of the Colony, some of whom — Sir Kobert 
Herbert and Sir James Garrick, for example — I knew so far back 
AS 1862. I had the honour of being on intimate terms with Sir 
Henry Norman during the time he was Governor of Queensland, 
And I may mention that when an address was proposed in Parlia- 
ment to Sir Henry on his retirement, the Premier and Leader of 
the Opposition both bore testimony to the unconscious influence he 
had exercised. I was out in the western part of Queensland during 
the " shearing riots ' ' as they were called, which commenced by eighty 
or one hundred armed men marching from the west to Clermont, 
the centre of a large mining district in the eastern portion of the 
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(Jolony. Soon after this episode Sir Henry Norman arrived and then 
all went smoothly, and there is no doubt in my mind that hi& 
judgment, tact, and advice enabled the Ministry to quell the riot- 
without bloodshed. In illustration of his character I am reminded 
of an amusing incident in connection with the life of the celebrated 
colonial millionaire, Mr. James Tyson, who though he avoided 
society yet wished to be introduced to his Excellency. He would 
not go to a levie ot anything of that sort, but he got Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith to introduce him to the Governor, and the interview 
took place one morning at Government House. They chatted 
away for half an hour or so, and on coming away Mr< Tyson,, 
addressing the Governor, said — ** Mister'* — ^he called everybody 
Mister — " from what I have heard and read about you, I like youi 
because there is no starch about you." In fact, no matter what 
class of society he was thrown amongst. Sir Henry Norman always- 
created a feeling of confidence and respect, and I may even say 
affection, and there is no greater admirer in the Colony of Sir 
Henry than the old hall-porter at the Houses of Parliament, who 
had served under him in India. No one was ever more popular 
without seeking popularity than he. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The Chaibman : On behalf of the Council I thank you very much 
for the resolution, and I am exceedingly obliged to those gentlemen 
who have spoken so kindly of myself. It is gratifying to find that 
one has left such pleasant memories in the different Colonies and 
parts of the Empire where one has served. 
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FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, February 18, 
1900, when a paper on ^^ British Guiana and its Boundary " was 
read by Everard F. im Thum, M.A., C.B., C.M.G. 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CJ.E., a 
member of the Council of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 17 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 4 Resident, 18 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

General Sir Francis W. OrenfeUj Q,C.B,j O.CM.G.y Rev. Edward HarriSy 
D.D,, Alexander Hunter^ E, J, BusseU, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Alfred Baker (Straits Settlements) , Edward L. Bond (Canada)^ F, G. Hinde 
Bowker {British Columbia), Pierce M, Dwyer, L,R,C,S,E,j L.B,C,P.E. 
(Lagos) J J, H. Fredericks {Chid Coast Colony), James C. Banna {New Zealand), 
George H, V. Jenkins {New South Wales), Ernest L. McCaughan {Victoria), 
Hon. W. W, Mitchell, M.L.C., C.M,G. {Ceylon), Cecil N Murphy (Straits 
Settlements), Mervyn B. W. Bathbome {British Columbia), Hector Van Uuylen- 
^>erg {Ceylon), Henry St. John Wileman {Bhodesia). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Golonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Everard F. im Thum, M.A. 
C.B., C.M.G., to read his Paper on 

BRITISH GUL^NA AND ITS BOUNDARY. 

The Paper which I am to read to you to-night differs somewhat in 
kind from those usually accepted by the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Usually you listen to accounts, of the utmost practical value, of the 
most recent developments of whatever Colony may be under consider- 
ation. You are told of its present administration, its present indus- 
try, and of its present capacity for further development. To-night, 
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on the invitation of your Council, I address you not so much on 
present aspects as on the curious chain of historical facts which, in 
the course of almost exactly four centuries, have turned the " Wild 
Coast," which was almost the first part of the American continent 
on which the eyes of Europeans rested, into a defined British 
Colony — though the European eyes which first saw it saw it in the 
interests of Spain, and though the greater part of the work which 
has since been done there has been by Dutchmen. 

At the end of 1895 the message of the President of the United 
States startled England and the world into the knowledge that a 
large and indefinite area of that which was thought of as British 
Guiana had really been the subject of a century and a half 
of international ill-feeling and of nearly fifty years of wearisome 
diplomatic negotiations. Seldom has a more unexpected small 
diplomatic bomb exploded as violently. It is diflBcult to remember, 
even at the distance of only the few years which have since elapsed,, 
the dreadful fears and expectations which were then set free. 
The matter was for a brief time so alarming that it was surprising, 
and is comforting, to find how quickly and completely the use 
by the parties chiefly concerned of a little common sense allayed 
the disturbance. 

We have to go back to the beginning of history — American 
history, that is — and to 1498, the date when Columbus sighted the 
mainland of America, close to the point to which our attention is 
turned to-night, the mouth of the great river Orinoco. 

The century which followed Columbus was the period, and the 
land which he had discovered was the scene, of a series of some of 
the most amazing and thrilling adventures ever enacted. The 
splendid adventurers of Spain in its most splendid period poured 
themselves into the unknown forests and mountains of that 
absolutely new world, regardless of trouble and toil and pain and 
death, regarding only the treasure of gold which they ever sought 
and sometimes found. 

It was on the northern part of the southern continent of America 
— ^well to the north of the Orinoco River — that most of this 
adventure took place ; but it gradually spread from the east coast 
to the west and then down the western shore. 

In the course of all this adventure small parties of Spaniards 
chanced, some at one time some at another, but always independentlj 
and without any common aim, to traverse the Orinoco, the 
Amazon, and that curious natural channel which connects some- 
of the upper streams of these two great rivers, and to pass along 
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the sea-coast from the mouth of the Amazon to that of the 
Orinoco. No one man went all the way romid ; but, taking the 
voyage of one adventurer with that of another, it is probable that 
in that sixteenth century Spaniards traversed the waterway by 
which we now know — ^though it was not known then — that it is 
possible to take a boat up the Orinoco from its mouth, through 
the Gassiquiari channel into the Bio Negro, down that river into 
the Amazon, down the Amazon to the sea, and thence along the 
coast back to the mouth of the Orinoco. 

Old-fashioned geography books define an island as a portion of 
land surrounded by water ; and therefore the Venezuelan lawyers 
said that the portion of land round which it is thus possible 
to go by boat is an island — ^and they called it "the island of 
Guiana." 

The Venezuelan lawyers also said that the sixteenth century 
Spaniards, by adventuring along this waterway in the way 
which I have described, discovered that island — though, as £ar as 
is known, hardly ever did a Spaniard of that time set foot in it. 

The layman who would tackle the international lawyers would 
be a bold man. I am not so bold. But during, and before, the 
fifty days of talk which I listened to about " the case '' a great deal 
was said about international law; and I dimly gathered that 
there are those who claim to show from international law that 
discovery perfected by settlement gives a title which nothing but 
cession, voluntary or forced, can destroy ; and our Venezuelan 
friends said that Spain, by her sixteenth century discovery of the 
Island of Guiana, acquired a paramount title to the whole of that 
island, that that title was perfected by the very moderate degree of 
settlement which has been described, and that Spain had done 
nothing since to dispossess herself of that title, except under the 
Treaty of Miinster, which, it was alleged, gave only the Island of 
Kijkoveral to the Dutch. 

But before the end of the sixteenth century the Spaniards had 
been more successful in settling in the new world to the north of 
the Orinoco and on the western shore of the continent. More 
especially as far as our interests are concerned, the New Kingdom 
of Granada, with its capital of Santa Fe de Bogota, had come into 
existence as the result of the adventure and enterprise of the 
Spaniard Jimenez de Quesada. 

The adventurers of the world, not content with the treasure of 
gold which they actually wrested from the red men of America, 
were then dreaming incessantly of finding that vast imaginary 
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hoard of treasure which they supposed that the descendants of the 
Incas had succeeded in carrying away from the recently overthrown 
empire of Peru. Time after time this buried treasure was thought 
of as in this place or that ; time after time the discovery that 
the supposed site of the buried treasure was bare had no other 
effect than to lead the dreamers to dream of it as further on. 

Quesada, established in his new conquests of Bogota, lived in 
the full conviction that El Dorado, the golden city in which the 
treasure was then supposed to be located, was hidden from the 
eyes of men in the hitherto untrodden wastes between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon. To reach it had become the one object of his 
life. But he died about 1580 without ever approaching the desired 
land. 

His desire, however, had been so strong that he had provided 
for its fulfilment even after his death. He had married his 
daughter to the one of his companions who seemed most likely to 
succeed in the quest, Don Antonio Berrio. The latter, to whom 
Quesada also left his fortune, proved worthy of the trust, setting 
himself to the task with a determination and with endurance worthy 
of the most splendid of his fellow Conquistadores. 

Three times he set out eastward from Bogota, trying twice in 
vain to penetrate the forests and mountains which lay between 
that city and the Orinoco, trying the third time with success, and 
then finding his way down that river to the sea and to the island 
off the mouth of that river, to which he first gave its name of 
Trinidad. 

Little has been known of Berrio except from the one vivid 
glimpse of him afforded a few years later by his captor, Ealeigh. 
As one among many instances in which the boundary arbitration 
has first brought to light historical records before unknown, it may 
here be told that from the old Spanish records have been rescued 
Berrio's own accounts of his expeditions in search of El Dorado 
and of his doings on the Orinoco. 

He made some sort of settlement in Trinidad, and either person- 
ally or through his master of the horse, Domingo de Vera, he 
turned an Indian village which he found on the southern bank of 
the Orinoco, not far from the mouth of the Caroni Eiver, into what 
he called a Spanish city, to which he gave the name of Santo 
Thome, literally from then till almost the present century the one 
single Spanish settlement within the so-called island of Guiana. 

It is about this period, and in connection with the presence of 
the Spaniards at Santo Thome of the Orinoco that the term 
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Guiana, a term of unknown origin, first came into common use. 
And with it came certain other old geographical terms which it is 
important to note as indicating the geographical ideas of that day 
as regards the territory which we are considering. The kingdom 
of Guiana which Berrio sought and of which Ealeigh wrote was 
certainly not the so-called '* island of Guiana " of the Venezuelan 
case; nor was it what is now known as "the Guianas.*' North 
of the Orinoco the country was comparatively well known to the 
Spanish explorers, and, as time went on, fell more and more under 
their influence. South of the Orinoco, whither the Spaniards 
rarely went except in individual instances, lay the dreaded " Wild 
Coast," otherwise Caribana, where the Caribs, the great Indian 
enemies of the Spaniards, wandered restlessly to and fro, warring 
incessantly with the other Indians and frightening off the 
Spaniards. Naturally a Spanish boat or two occasionally passed 
along this coast, visiting the mouths of the Amakuru, Pomeroon, 
Essequibo, and other rivers, to get by barter from such of the 
Indians as were least hostile a little casava-bread to feed the always 
starving city of Santo Thome. But it was not along this wild 
coast that the " kingdom of Guiana ** lay. From the sources of the 
rivers Indians occasionally came, who, partly from their character- 
istic love of story-telling, partly from their equally characteristic 
habit of never admitting that they have not seen what strangers 
suggest that they may have seen, gradually fell in with the 
Spaniards' views that the civilised kingdom of Guiana, with its golden 
city of Manoa and its king known as El Dorado, the Gilded One, lay 
beyond the mountains far away in the interior. This was the 
Guiana that Berrio and Ealeigh and their contemporaries dreamed 
about, and in the search for which many of these dreamers died. 

Almost any of the contemporary maps are pictures of these 
ideas. North of the Orinoco the country is divided up into Spanish 
provinces with high-sounding Spanish names. South of the 
Orinoco, nearest the sea, is Caribana, without divisions, without sign 
of human presence unless of a few Indians. But west from 
Caribana, far away from the sea, is a valley entirely surrounded 
by high mountains, and in this valley is a lake, and on the lake a 
splendid city, in which the Gilded One dwells. 

While the Spaniards had thus been overflowing the parts of 
America round the island of Guiana without ever establishing 
themselves in that island, the Dutch subjects of Spain, in 1581, 
had revolted from their Spanish overlords, and had started on an 
independent career of voyaging and exploration and of acquisition 
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of territory wherever they saw an opportunity of waging relentless 
war against Spain. It was in the guise of traders that these 
Dutchmen went abroad, but their method of trade largely con- 
sisted in worrying the Spaniard till the latter dropped his prey, which 
at once became Dutch merchandise. This went on all the world 
over, but nowhere with better opportunity than about the mouth of 
the Orinoco. The Wild Coast, where the Spaniard hardly dared 
go, was freely opened to the Dutchman, whose policy was always 
one of cunning and successful conciliation of the Indians. 

The first recorded visit of Dutchmen to those parts is told by the 
supercargo of the expedition, one Cabeliau, who in 1698 was 
carried along the coast, trading in the Essequibo, Barima, and 
Amakuru rivers, and finally reaching Santo Thome, where he found 
another Berrio, the son of Ealeigh's opponent, attempting in vain 
to discover the interior land of Guiana against the successful 
resistance of the Caribs. Such voyages as that in which Cabeliau 
shared excited great interest in the Netherlands. The desire for 
foreign trade, and perhaps more especially for war on the Spaniard 
in foreign parts, was ever more and more inflamed. The press of 
the period poured out pamphlets, the company prospectuses of 
those days, a few of which have survived as choicely bound 
booklets, great among the treasures of bibliophiles. These pam- 
phlets did their work, and Dutch enterprise toward the Wild Coast 
was more and more stimulated. 

In 1621 the thing was brought to a head by the foundation of 
the Dutch West India Company, trading to many parts of the 
world, and especially to the West Indies and to the so-called 
Island of Guiana. In the latter place the enterprise of the 
Company was a deliberate act of hostility to Spain. It was the 
taking possession of a territory at the moment unoccupied by 
Spain, but which Spain, if immolested, would doubtless gradually 
have overflowed, of a vantage-ground from which to wage war on 
the Spaniard of the Orinoco and Trinidad. The Company, it 
must be admitted, intended from the first to trade, but intended 
still more to worry the Spaniard. And it was, at any rate during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, eminently successful in 
the latter design. The Dutchmen, with the occasional help of 
Englishmen and others, soon swarmed along the whole coast, and 
practically maintained a constant state of siege against the two 
southernmost settlements of the Spaniards, at Santo Thome and 
in Trinidad. ' 

The degree of the commercial success of the Company varied 
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greatly from time to time ; its constitution was from time to time 
modified, and its operations were even suspended for brief periods ; 
but it may fairly be said that, with powers delegated from the 
Netherlands Government, the Company in 1621 founded the 
Colony of Essequibo, the nucleus of what is now British Guiana, 
and sustained it for 170 years. 

There is no time here to follow its early development during the 
time immediately following its foundation. But there is one small 
incident perhaps curiously interesting to some of the more 
practically minded of those present here to-night which may be 
mentioned. Among the surviving scraps of the records of this 
period is one which tells of a small consignment of syrup of sugar- 
cane sent home in 1687 to be experimented with, if perchance 
anything might be done in this article. It is the first instance 
on record of Demerara sugar. 

Wherever the Dutch traders of those times went they built forts 
to support their trading enterprises. The most interesting chapters 
of a recent and most interesting little book by Miss Kingsley tell 
the thrilling adventures which took place in the forts of this same 
Company on the West African coast. In Guiana, too, they built 
their fort, nestling it well up in the estuary of the Essequibo, indeed 
in the mouth of the Massaruni, on a tiny islet whence, themselves 
hidden away from much chance of attack, they could sally forth to 
attack others. They caUed it Kijkoveral, from the wide outlook 
which it enjoyed over the approach firom the sea. 

It was from Kijkoveral that before 1640 they spread toward the 
Orinoco, and established themselves at the mouth of the Amakuru, 
as a vantage-ground from which they successfully attacked and 
even burned the Spanish settlement at Santo Thome and worried 
the Spaniards in Trinidad. 

This was the position in 1646, when the Spaniards, not only in 
those parts, but all the world over, found themselves so thoroughly 
overmastered by their revolted Dutch subjects that, as the secret 
records now show, the king was plainly told by his ministers that 
he must make peace at any price. The result in 1648 was the 
Treaty of Miinster, which in other and perhaps greater ways 
affected the whole course of history in other parts of the world, 
and in Guiana effected the only settlement of the territorial 
relations of the Dutch and Spaniards which was ever effected 
until, on a day in the autumn of last year, judgment was given 
in Paris on the events of all these centuries of this history. 

It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that, as far as Guiana was 
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concerned, the terms of the Treaty of Miinster were so indefinite. 
What these terms amount to was that Spaniards and Dutch alike 
recognised that each was to leave the other in peaceful possession 
of the parts in which that other was estabUshed at the moment of 
signature. 

What it was that each at the moment possessed, as seen by the 
eyes of international lawyers, was one of the great questions which 
the Paris arbitrators had to consider. The view put forward by 
Venezuela was that the Spanish paramount title by perfected 
discovery had not then been lost, and, indeed, has not now been 
lost ; and that, consequently, the Dutch possessed in 1648 nothing 
but what they held by military occupation at the moment — the 
actual island of Kijkoveral, a place less than the size of Trafalgar 
Square, and it was denied not only that Dutch influence had 
spread anywhere toward the Orinoco, but even the recorded fact 
that the Dutch before that date had established themselves for 
a time, to the heavy cost of Spain, on the Amakuru. The 
British view, on the other hand, was, the Spanish paramount 
title to the Island of Guiana being wholly denied, that the un- 
occupied land between the Essequibo and the Orinoco was open to 
the spread of either Dutch or Spanish influence from their respective 
centres at Kijkoveral and Santo Thome, and that, as a matter of 
&ct, Dutch influence had already spread, at any rate along the 
ooast, to the Orinoco, to what we now call the Schomburgk line, 
and, though more vaguely, even to the parts beyond. 

At any rate, it is certain that, for a full century after the Treaty 
of Miinster, Dutch influence continued to strengthen itself up to 
the Orinoco, as well as inland from the Wild Coast ; and that 
Spain, though fully aware of this, took no notice and made no 
complaint. This is the more noteworthy frpm the fact that, within 
the same period, when there were rumours that the Dutch would 
try to establish themselves further to the northward along the 
coast, at the ' river of Darien,' in parts which they had undoubtedly 
not possessed at the time of the Treaty of Miinster, the Spaniards 
did most strenuously complain. 

In the century of peace thus insured to them, while the 
Spaniards barely maintained themselves at Santo Thome and 
tried to draw themselves in from Dutch influence, the Dutch 
strengthened themselves continuously in their influence over the 
Indians occupying the area between the Essequibo and the 
Orinoco. 

It was in this century of undisturbed leisure that the Dutch 
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began their peaceful cultivation, and developed their trade among 
the Indians of the land under consideration. Twice during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century they established flourishing 
new centres of cultivation on the Pomeroon and Moruka, to the east 
of the Essequibo and toward the Orinoco ; and though neither of 
these centres lasted long, they were overthrown not by the Spaniards 
but by the English and French. And even when cultivation in 
these newer places ceased, Posts for the maintenance of order and of 
influence over the Indians were, and have ever since been, main- 
tained. And in the estuary of the Essequibo no check to Dutch 
influence then, or ever, happened. 

By 1700 the position was as follows : 

The little fort on Eijkoveral was still the centre from which the 
life of the Dutch Colony of Essequibo radiated, though this centre 
was afterwards shifted down the river to Fort Island, and still 
later to the Demerara Eiver. It was from Eijkoveral, the very 
name of which tells that it ** looks out over all,'' that the Dutch 
first looked out on the country which is now being disputed. 
Looking out northward, that is down stream, from the island 
they saw an enormously wide river, formed by the united streams 
of the Cuyuni and the Massaruni, down to the point which they 
were accustomed quaintly to speak of as ^* the comer of Essequibo,'' 
the point, that is, where the third, yet larger river, the Essequibo, 
flowed in from the south-east. From this point of confluence the 
waters of the three rivers ran in a common estuary, dotted with 
innumerable islands, for 40 miles to the sea. 

Everywhere the banks of this sheet of water were clothed down 
to the water's edge with the densest forest ; and it was on the creeks 
and tributary streams, hidden in the dense forest, that the Dutch, for 
more than a century after their coming, made their chief planta- 
tions. At first these were on the upper end of this water-way ; but 
gradually they spread down to the great islands which block this, 
especially at its mouth, till they reached the seaward face of the 
outermost of those islands. Still later they spread out from the 
sea-mouth of the estuary, eastward to the Demerara Biver, and 
westward, creeping gradually along that sea-shore, till they reached 
the Pomeroon and the Moruka. 

But the early settlers from very early times turned their atten- 
tion also to the waterways leading into the interior* 

The business which took the Dutc^ away from their plantations 
into more remote parts, or caused them to send their negro traders 
to those parts, was of various kinds. It was either for ordinary 
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trade with the Spaniards on the Orinoco, or it was to collect dyes 
and balsams from the Indians of the interior, or to procure 
the horses which the Indians fetched from beyond the Caroni and 
the Upper Orinoco ; or, lastly, it was to procure Indian slaves of 
the tribes of the much more remote interior. 

For trade with the Spaniards they went, at any rate at an early 
period, chiefly along the remarkable waterway formed a little way 
inland from the sea by the Pomeroon, Waini, and Barima rivers, 
together with the Itabo connecting these. 

This led them through a region inhabited by many Indians, 
with whom they established trade relations and alliance at a very 
early date. 

Another route which the Dutch early got to know and use 
was along the Cuyuni — to the Caroni, the Paragua, and even to 
the Caura. They gradually permeated the district, not only along 
the Cuyuni itself and its tributaries, but eventually got into the habit 
of striking out roads or tracks for themselves across country to the 
Imataka Biver, the Aguirre, and other such tributaries of the Orinoco. 

They also passed up, and learned to know, the Massaruni and 
the Essequibo. 

We must go back to the events which meanwhile had made the 
history of the Spanish settlement on the Orinoco. For just about 
a century after the Treaty of Miinster there was there, with one 
exception, no history but that of a monotonous struggle for bare 
existence at St. Thome, of hazardous maintenance of communica- 
tion by canoe with Trinidad, and of vain appeal to the King of 
Spain for means at least to save the Orinoco from being lost to the 
Spaniard. But the one exception to this record of stagnation is of 
special interest in our story. 

Great use of mission influence was always part of the imperial 
policy of Spain in her great days. And so it was on the Orinoco. 
While the civil power kept itself barely alive just in the miserable 
village of St. Thome, and while civilians hardly dared to venture 
beyond the outskirts of that village, the missionaries came, the 
Jesuits and Capuchins and others, and, far from confining them- 
selves to St. Thome, spread themselves far into the wilderness 
beyond, taking absolutely no account of difficulties, danger, and even 
death at the hands of the Indians, and with more or less success 
literally compelling the Indians to come in. The better to accom- 
plish their end, these missioi^ries pushed their outpost settlements 
ever further forward, while the civil authorities looked on, partly 
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admiring, partly jealous, occasionally lending a few soldiers nomi- 
nally to guard the far more militant fathers. 

It was chiefly to the north of the Orinoco and along quite the 
upper waters of that great river that this missionary enterprise 
spread. But there was one exception to this. Early in the 
eighteenth century some Capuchin Fathers began to form mission 
outposts to the south of the Lower Orinoco, just in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St. Thome. Gradually they crept further on to the 
treeless plain, called savannah, which stretches southward from 
St. Thome toward the forest-valley of Cuyuni Kiver, a branch of 
the Essequibo. This movement, which began early in 1720, had 
extended by 1748 — a century after the Treaty of Miinster — so far 
east that its influence was more or less felt over the treeless 
savannah; but neither at that time, nor ever after while this 
mission influence prevailed on the savannah, did it penetrate into 
the forest of the Cuyuni. 

A mission map — which I will show you presently — exists, which 
pictures better than words can do this, mission area, shut in on the 
east, Le. toward the Dutch, by the wall of tropical forest which 
ever remained impenetrable to these missionaries. 

Chief among these missionaries in 1748 was Fray Benito de la 
Garriga, as splendidly truculent a Father in God as ever advanced 
a nation's borders, as uncontrollable a Christian servant as ever 
civil masters strove vainly to restrain. 

Now no good missionary — ^more especially if he be a Boman 
Catholic missionary — could ever patiently endure any interference 
with his flock. And so it was with de la Garriga. His civil supe- 
riors at St. Thome might rave ; but he merely disregarded them, or 
himself snubbed them, or got the King of Spain to snub them. But 
none of these means of alleviation could he apply to the troublings of 
the wicked Dutch from the Essequibo. It must have been intensely 
annoying to de la Garriga, himself shut in on the east by the forest 
wall, to see Dutch traders — sometimes even Dutch women traders — 
step familiarly out from that wall and from the, to him, absolutely 
unknown country beyond ; to see these traders dealing freely with 
his own flock ; to hear from his own flock stories, often doubtless 
exaggerated to the point of unbearable aggravation, of how the 
Dutch moved within the unknown forest, and passed freely up 
and down its rivers — ^the very names of which Garriga then first 
learned. 

Naturally a man of Garriga's temperament could not long stand 
that state of affairs ; and, with characteristic self-reliance, and with 
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that wonderful power of compelling willing obedience from almost 
all with whom he came in contact — the ideal virtues, by the way^ 
for frontier men — he succeeded in inducing the civil authorities to 
send an exploring expedition to the Cuyuni — literally the first 
Spaniards who ever saw that river and also the last who saw it, as far 
as the records show, for 80 years. With crafty policy he succeeded 
also in setting afloat among the Dutch traders who visited the 
savannah rumours of his intention to push his outposts eastward 
into the forest, intentions which, neither in his time nor after, were 
ever fulfilled. 

The seed, so craftily sown, fell on good ground and bore much 
fruit. It happened that there was at the time in command in 
Essequibo a man, a worthy opponent for Garriga. Laurens Storm 
van s'Gravesande had become Commandeur of Essequibo in 1742^ 
and remained in charge of the affairs of that Colony till 1772* 
Some day I hope that the life of this now unknown man may be 
written, for which ample materials exist in his most interesting 
letters. He was a man of good family, of quite unusual education 
for the governor of a small Dutch Colony, and he had fought as & 
soldier. He was, in most respects, the ideal of what a colonial 
governor should be — active, clever, resourceful, not afraid of 
responsibility, and with abundance of that mysterious personal 
attraction which draws the willing and almost unconscious obedi- 
ence of other men. His one defect was but part of his quality — he 
was highly strung and of a distinctly nervous temperament. 

Gravesande believed the rumours which de la Garriga set afloat 
and which the Cuyuni traders brought down the river. It was, aa 
is so often the case in imperial affairs, the clash of these two 
characters — that of de la Garriga and of Storm van s'Grave- 
sande — which first started, in 1748, the boundary dispute between 
the Spaniards and the Dutch — a dispute which lasted till the 
Spaniards and the Dutch had given place to the Venezuelans and the 
British, and on till, nearly 150 years after the noise of it first began, 
it seemed to come nigh to breaking the peace between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, and till last October it died 
away in the still small voice of the arbitrators in the salon on the 
Quai d*Orsay. 

It must be remembered that Gravesande succeeded to the govern- 
ment of a territory to which till then no hint of Spanish claim had 
been heard since the Treaty of Miinster, a territory into which no 
Spaniard bad during all those years stepped except as a peaceful 
visitor, and in which, on the other hand, Dutch influence and Dutch 
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control over the Indians had spread unmolested at least up to a 
line which it is convenient to speak of by its modem name of *^ the 
Schomburgk line.'* It must also be remembered that not so much 
as a thought had ever been given to what might be the limit 
between the territories appurtenant to St. Thome and to the Dutch 
settlement of Esse.j[uibo respectively. These things being remem- 
bered, it is not difficult to realise the indignation of such a man as 
Gravesande at the threatened intrusion of the impertinent Spaniard 
into the places where the Dutch were and had long been without 
question. Nor is it difficult to realise either the indignant appeals 
to justice, to the United Netherlands and to the Crown of Spain 
which he set going, or the more practical steps which he took on 
his own ground to resist the Spanish intruder in every possible 
way. 

Spanish action once set going and kept going by the priests 
was not entirely a matter of spoken words. It has already been 
told that in 1756 they sent an exploring expedition down the 
Guyuni ; and as regards that expedition it may now be added that 
the Dutch Post on that river was surprised by night and burnt, and 
that the three or four persons who were found in it were carried 
away as prisoners. The Post was, however, re-established, and was 
never again troubled by Spaniards, who indeed never again, as far 
as the records show, visited the river, till 1780, when a new expe- 
dition, expressly to explore the unknown, was sent down that river. 
But meantime the Spaniards did turn their attention to the Dutch 
settled in another part of the territory, about the Barima. Three 
times, in 1760, 1768, and 1769, small Spanish parties, again under 
priestly instigation, hurriedly raided the Barima or the Moruka 
rivers, generally kidnapping a few Indians, once carrying off three 
small craft and some household utensils of a Dutchman settled on 
the Barima, but always disappearing so rapidly that steps could not 
have been organised to cope with them. 

Again from 1769 to 1786 one Matteo Beltran, a strange character, 
privateer, adventurer — no one then knew or now knows what he 
was exactly — played queer pranks in those parts, carrying off Indians, 
insulting the Dutch Postholders, smuggling and losing his cargo, 
then venturing in disguise into the lion's jaw and slimly extricating 
his forfeited goods. In 1779 Inciarte, a Spanish official, gentleman 
and fine fellow, whose character I should also like to draw for you, 
did a really good bit of exploring, with the aforenamed Matteo 
Beltran as a guide, of the country between the Barima and the 
Pomeroon. Inciarte was without doubt sent by the Spanish 

Ti 
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authorities to learn something of that district, with a view to 
estimating the possibilities of a plan which had been suggested for 
the extension of Spanish dominion in that direction. But it is 
on record that absolutely nothing was done as the result of Inciarte*s 
really admirable journey. 

One other incident of Gravesande's period must be mentioned, 
though he was himself unaware of it. It appears from papers 
which have first been brought to light from the Spanish records 
during the course of the investigation following the Treaty of 
Washington, that in 1758 the Spanish Imperial Government, incited 
by the priests as usual, did form some sort of scheme for disposses- 
sing the Dutch and other foreigners from Guiana. The plan was 
embodied in a secret clause of an open treaty made with Portugal, as 
represented in Brazil, for a joint exploration of the Amazon by a 
Portuguese expedition and of the Orinoco by a Spanish expedition^ 
each to proceed to the point at which the territory of the respective 
nations in those parts might be suppos.ed to meet. The secret 
understanding was that, under the guise of this apparently peaceful 
exploration, the two parties were to unite, to bear down from behind 
on the Dutch established on the coast between the Amazon and 
the Orinoco, and thus to drive these Dutch into the sea and oust 
them from Guiana. This so-called Project of Para never however 
came to anything. 

Every recorded instance of interference by Spaniards in the area 
lately claimed by the Venezuelans has now been mentioned. 
Never did any one of these intrusions amoimt to more than a sudden 
raid by a few individuals, followed by little or no immediate result, 
and leaving absolutely no permanent impression on the country 
visited. 

The confused European wars at the end of the eighteenth century 
had their effect in Guiana. The Dutch Colonies were taken and retaken 
by English, French, and Dutch, but were finally left from 1808 in 
the possession of the English. This change of ownership was 
followed by a change of system. The Dutch idea of trading among 
the Indians of the interior was abandoned, and all effort was con- 
centrated on the cultivation of the sugar and other plantations on 
the coast. With a view to preventing the escape of the negra 
slaves, the British policy was to leave the pathless forests which 
lay between the coast plantations and the Spanish settlements as 
impenetrable as possible, so that no escaped slave might find his 
way through ; but it was part of this same policy, which thus pre- 
vented the spread of European settlement, to develop yet further 
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the influence which the Dutch had gained over the Indians, and to 
encourage these redmen to lend aid in the stopping of runaway 
blackmen. Thus was undoubtedly created a tract in which during 
the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century the British were 
not settled ; but it was a tract in which British influence over the 
Indians was paramount and undisputed. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Spanish settle- 
ments on the Orinoco were in a parlous state. In the words of a 
Spanish Governor, they presented *' the most; melancholy prospect 
human imagination can conceive, being very sparsely populated, 
and wanting agriculture, commerce, and industries." Those words 
were written in an official report in 1810. The very next year the 
people of Spanish Guiana revolted, nominally against the Crown of 
Spain, but really against the priests who by that time had there 
absorbed all Spanish authority. The declaration of independence 
was soon followed by the assassination of the missionaries, and by a 
long struggle for independence, the success of which was not Anally 
recognised by Spain till 1845. 

It has been told that Spain, while her real authority lasted in 
those parts, never seriously set herself to extend her influence east 
of the Orinoco. It will easily be understood that Venezuela — which 
we may assume to have come into existence in 1811 — had no time 
even to wish to begin any such extension, and that she acquiesced 
in the existence of that tract between the Lower Orinoco and the 
Moruka where, as we have said, British influence, though no great 
extent of British settlement, prevailed. This was the state of things 
up to the time of Schomburgk. 

Robert Schomburgk, in the service of our Boyal Geographical 
Society, had been exploring from 1885 to 1889 on the upper reaches 
of the Essequibo, outside the part in dispute with Venezuela. The 
excellence of his work had attracted much interest and attention, 
and led to his employment by the British Government definitely to 
ascertain, literally for the first time, what the proper boundary of 
British Guiana should be in accordance with historical and 
geographical facts. As a preliminary he drew up from previously 
published maps a sketch of the country toward the Orinoco, into which 
he had never been. He showed the country as the maps for which 
he was not responsible showed it, and he drew a boundary line 
through it which, assuming that his map data were correct, he sup- 
posed might prove to be the most natural and historically accurate 
boundary. That is the so-called Schomburgk map of 1889. Then 
he traversed the whole country and showed it, as he really found it 
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to be, on his great map of 1844. The most frequently reiterated 
charge in the Venezuelan case has been that we put forward 
two entirely different lines as Schomburgk's. What we did was to 
put forward the line of 1844 from survey ; what they did was 
to assume that we put forv^ard as final the supposititious line of 
1839. 

It must be added that unfortunately a further complication in 
this map question has been introduced by the fact that neither the 
1844 line nor any other line was officially put forward until various 
unauthorised persons had taken the map as finally prepared by 
Schomburgk, and finding no boundary line on it, had applied the 
1839 line to the entirely new, but accurate, geographical features 
shown by Schomburgk's survey. 

Schomburgk's explorations naturally attracted the attention and 
protest of Venezuela. 

Venezuela suddenly revived the old paramount claim by prior 
discovery of Spain. It did not matter that Spain had done nothing 
in the area claimed, for it was Spanish, inalienably Spanish, from 
the first. 

Then began the period of diplomacy. British diplomats some- 
times saw no great object in insisting on the maintenance of rights 
over the comparatively unused country between the Moruka and the 
Orinoco, especially as the abolition of slavery had by then done away 
with the last of the purposes for which these rights had formerly 
been guarded. More than once, therefore, British diplomats offered, 
not as a matter of right, but as a concession and for the sake of peace, 
to give up more or less of this tract. Venezuela rejected these offers, 
and continued to ask for all up to the Essequibo, and consequently 
for a large slice of the actually cultivated part of the British 
Colony. And so the thing remained in abeyance, sometimes being 
hotly argued for a space, sometimes being forgotten for years. 

Suddenly, about 1884, the circumstances changed. Cultivation 
and civilisation, and as full administration as in any of the older 
parts of the Colony, was suddenly introduced in the formerly long 
deserted parts of the Barima and the Amakuru ; and about the same 
time a flourishing gold industry developed itself farther in the 
interior of the Colony. In connection with this recent opening up 
of the interior, a matter to which great weight was doubtless 
given in the award, I desire here to make special mention of my 
friend and former colleague, Mr. McTurk, to whose extraordinary 
efforts under circumstances which few men could or would have 
endured very much of that which has been accomplished is due. 
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The British diplomat then put down his foot and claimed his 
full right to the Schomburgk line. The President of Venezuela 
on his part put down his foot, saying abruptly that Great Britain 
must withdraw at least as far as the Pomeroon and must submit the 
yet larger claim to arbitration, or diplomatic relations must be 
broken off. And they were broken ofi. 

British development within the Schomburgk line, however, 
steadily continued, and has continued to this day. In 1895 there 
was spoken the well-known Presidential Message in the United 
States ; and this was followed by a little tactful diplomacy between 
America and Great Britain, resulting very shortly in the Treaty of 
Washington and the wise submission of the whole question to 
international arbitration. 

Probably it seemed to the uninitiated for a time that the mere 
reference of it to arbitration had settled the matter. But there 
were busy folk wading laboriously through such an accumulation 
of facts as has rarely been brought together for any one matter 
submitted to a tribunal ; and eventually these facts, or some of 
them, packed in many volumes and epitomised in many speeches, 
were set out before the tribunal, and at last the tribunal gave its 
award. 

The award was instantly followed by more or less loose state- 
ments by the newspapers as to the respective gains and losses ; and 
for once both parties declared themselves well pleased. As far as I 
know, England has not gone back from these declarations of satis- 
faction ; and Venezuela, once more occupied in civil strife, has had 
no time to think about the award. But where England and 
Venezuela have not cared to tread, third parties have rushed in. A 
typical third party is Herr Sievers who, writing in the November 
number of the German magazine Globus^ remarks that the gold- 
mines of the Yuruari, which he declares w^re undoubtedly the 
object at which Great Britain was aiming, were lost to her by the 
award. It is a typical instance of unfounded misrepresentation. 
England, from the time when Schomburgk completed his investiga- 
tions, has always made definite claim only to that which, as shown 
by these investigations, was the natural boundary which is con- 
veniently spoken of as the " Schomburgk line." But her ministers 
have on three occasions offered, for the sake of peace, to give up 
more or less on the English side of the Schomburgk line; and 
similarly they have on two occasions asserted, the bare truth, that 
a good deal might be urged on historical grounds for a claim 
by Great Britain to more or less on the Venezuelan side of the 
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Schomburgk line. Naturally, when the whole matter was submitted to 
unrestricted arbitration, the extreme possible claims of both parties 
could not but be referred to. But, as a matter of fact, the British 
case, counter case, printed argument and speeches may be searched 
from end to end without finding one single word putting forward a 
claim even to one square yard of the Yuruari mining area. 

We put forward the Schomburgk line as our claim, but as con- 
siderably less than what our claim might legitimately have been. 
We got the Schomburgk line but with one curious, but slight and 
unimportant, addition and with diminution in two points. We yielded, 
in the first place, the land at the actual mouth of the Barima which 
was of little or no value to us except as giving us a waterway into 
the Barima — and this waterway we most expressly kept. We yielded, 
in the second place, the unexplored strip of land between the 
Wenamu River and the head of the Cuyuni ; but there is some 
reason to suppose — personally I think it more than a supposition — 
that Schomburgk himself intended to advise the exclusion of this 
strip, the value of which is a quite unknown quantity, from British 
Guiana. We gained to the left, instead of only to the right, bank 
of the Cuyuni from the Acarabisi to the Wenamu. In short, the 
almost complete justification of Schomburgk's exceptionally able and 
very impartial advice should be a satisfaction to us over and above 
the satisfaction of having got all that we required for the needs 
of the Colony. 

The settlement of the boundary of the Colony with Brazil still 
remains to be accomplished ; but there should be no great difficulty 
about this. The question affects only a comparatively small part 
of quite the southern extremity of the Colony and does not affect 
any of the known gold areas of the Colony. 

The time has therefore already come when our Colony of Guiana 
may seriously set herself to the task of re-establishing her former 
prosperity. That prosperity in the past has depended on sugar 
and on the sugar estates along the sea-coast. It is greatly to be 
hoped that some means may be found to make sugar-growing once 
more pay. But Guiana, unlike some of her neighbour colonies, 
has an asset which she has never yet fully used, and which she is 
only now in the position fully to use. That asset is the gold 
in her interior ; and that gold should be used as a means of attract- 
ing and establishing a population in the interior, which, later on, 
when the gold is exhausted, should have been trained to other and 
more permanent industries. If Guiana is to be saved, I believe 
this must be done in the first place by now developing her interior 
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by means of gold, and later of other industries, and by using this 
new asset to help out her sugar industry on the coast. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of limelight views of the 
scenery of the country in the vicinity of the boundary line^ and 
several of the ancient historical maps. 

Discussion. 

The Chaibman : We are fortunate in having amongst us, this 
evening, Lord Justice Collins and Sir Richard Webster, both of 
whom, one as Arbitrator, and the other as Counsel, for this country, 
were engaged in the recent important arbitration at Paris between 
Oreat Britain and Venezuela, which was one of the most success- 
ful instances of arbitration between two countries. I will ask Lord 
Justice Collins to address you. 

The Eight Hon. Lord Justice Collins : I hope I shall not 
violate your rule that no speech is to extend beyond ten minutes, 
all the more from the fact that in connection with Venezuela I do 
not cherish the idea of long speeches. I listened for fifty days to 
speeches, not of the briefest, delivered by six or seven counsel. I 
do not think any of those speeches lasted less than ten days. The 
lecturer has given us all an example, for he has placed before us, 
in something like forty or fifty minutes, the history of the acquisi- 
tion of Guiana by the Spanish, by the Dutch, and ultimately by 
the British. He has compressed into fifty minutes what took us 
fifty days, assisted by the Attorney-General and certain other 
counsel, to get an approximate glimmer of. So that, after sitting 
here fifby minutes, you are in a better position so far as a summary 
— a concentrated view — of the whole question goes than I was 
after that voluminous discussion at Paris. There is another matter 
which interests me personally to-night. The map you see on the 
wall is not only remarkable as a singularly accurate and authentic 
presentment of the territory which was the subject of dispute, but 
it bears upon its surface the personal impression, the actual red 
line (which is supposed to indicate Schomburgk's line) which was 
drawn by the Attorney-General himself. That will go forth as a 
monument of the Attomey-GeneraPs artistic, as well as of his 
forensic, skill, and for me, who looked upon that map every day 
for so many months, I need not say it has personal impressions of 
a most delightful character. The history of the Venezuela contro- 
versy has been fruitful in strange contrasts. It is a remarkable 
thing as the lecturer says, that this question, which was decided 
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by arbitration, was, as nearly as possible, a castes belU between two 
great — I will not say British — but Anglo-Saxon nations. It was one 
of the burning questions of the world. Some two years later the 
award on that burning question was given. It scarcely found room 
in a paragraph in the London papers, which were almost entirely 
occupied by the result of the international boat race between Eng- 
land and America. But the arbitration itself was remarkable for an 
equally amazing contrast. You had, as advocates for Venezuela, 
American coimsel, and you had them claiming title under Spain 
It was part of their rdle as advocates to glorify the great efforts, 
the great traditions, the great achievements of Spain, its magnifi- 
cent benevolence, its enterprise in the cause of Ohristianity. This, 
no doubt, took the form of invitations of a more or less energetic 
character to the natives to come under the influence of Christianity 
upon a very large scale, and their method of invitation was that 
they sent out large armed parties and drove the natives into 
Christian confines, where they used their labour and taught them 
to be useful members of society, producing crops and raising cattle 
for Spanish consumption. Well, the American counsel, who were 
thus eulogising Spanish methods, were representing a nation who 
had just succeeded in wresting from Spain the last remnant of 
those Colonies of which Venezuela and Guiana were among the 
first. On the other hand the British counsel were equally 
laudatory as to the methods of the Dutch. They told of their 
benignant attitude towards natives, their large views of govern- 
ment, their respect for liberty, and altogether of the high tone of 
the Dutch — the most desirable persons you could possibly find 
among the nationalities of the world. In a few months (scarcely 
was the ink dry upon the award) when Great Britain found itself 
in death grips with the Dutch. We do not hear so much now of 
those gentler qualities of the Dutch nation. In placing before you 
his brief sketch of this Colony, which is now British, and in which 
British influence is the pervading — I might almost say the sole — 
influence, a Colony which is not composed exclusively, I am told, 
of inhabitants of British extraction, but nevertheless is animated 
by British spirit and governed by British laws, the lecturer has 
omitted to tell you that that Colony is indebted for those institu- 
tions, tit least for their permanence and prevalence in this wide and 
scarcely inhabited district, to one man more than any other, and 
that man is the lecturer himself. I presume my raison d'etre here 
is to criticise what the lecturer has said. I feel myself, however, 
under some difficulty, for not only has the lecturer achieved 
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distinction for himself by what he has done in British Guiana, but 
he has also won a load of gratitude from all those who had any- 
thing whatever to do with this arbitration. The same high 
qualities which enabled him to act with imperturbable energy amid 
the indifference with which the Colonists and their government, 
for the time being, treated — as I have no doubt they did to some 
extent — the development of a Colony which was under a kind of 
ban, inasmuch as fchere was a sort of agreement between them and 
Venezuela that British influence should not be extended beyond a 
certain dou{)tful line, which inflicted a sort of paralysis on the 
energies of Europeans, and those responsible for their government 
— these high qualities, I say, stood him in good stead in the course 
of that arbitration. He, knowing the country as he did — a 
traveller who had penetrated to its inmost parts — sat by and heard 
the Colony, its physical features and geographical and other 
characteristics, described by people who had never been there, and 
whose description was perhaps coloured quite as much by imagina- 
tion as by an exact knowledge of facts ; but there he was, imper- 
turbable, never moving even an eyelid when something which was 
mountain was described as swamp, or some, to him, well-known 
familiar name was pronounced, now from the American, now from 
the British, but never from the standpoint of a native of British 
Ouiana. I congratulate him upon the succinct and luminous state- 
ment he has placed before you about this controversy. If there is 
one thing we could have desired, I think we should have liked to 
learn from a person who knows, as he does, what the advantages 
are to Great Britain of this country, a great part of which has now 
been Anally assigned to England. I think we should have liked to 
know something from an expert like him as to whether tnis country 
is suitable to English colonists, whether, having won for Great 
Britain this large slice of territory, we have won it for Britons, or 
for a mixed — I won't say a mongrel — ^population of other nationali- 
ties, and what prospect there will be of making it, in truth and in 
fact, a British community, as well as one governed by British laws. 
That, I think, would have been very interesting, and there is no 
one who would have been more flt to tell us than Mr. im Thurn 
himself. 

Sir RiCHABD Websteb, Bart., G.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P. (Attorney- 
General) : I should hke to add my tribute to that of the Lord 
Justice to the ability and accurate knowledge which has been 
brought to bear upon this question by Mr. im Thurn, without 
which indeed we could not have succeeded, as we did succeed, in 
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the arbitration. His experience was gathered, I would remind you, 
not only in the administration of law and the opening up of the 
country in the north-west ; he was the first living man as far as is 
known to ascend Mount Roraima, the great mountain in the south- 
west, and, as those who have read his book know, he has a most 
accurate and intimate knowledge of the native races through the 
whole of this territory. In the few minutes at my disposal I desire 
to refer to one or two important matters impressed on my mind by the 
history of the Colony and of the negotiations which led up to the 
arbitration. In the first place I would impress upon this Colonial 
Institute the enormous importance to every Colony, and to every 
growing country, of keeping authentic records. We suffered largely 
from the fact that for a period of 100 years no real care had 
been taken in the Colony to preserve systematically, or in any 
degree of order, the records of the Colony, and yet I cannot imagine 
anything of greater importance to a growing country than that 
there should be such a uniform system of records accurately kept. 
We succeeded almost to the full extent of our claim, but we should 
have had less difficulty, and diplomatists would have had less diffi- 
culty, had records been accurately kept. I think a great deal too 
much blame has been cast upon our foreign ministers respecting 
the offers which at various times they have made concerning this 
Colony, and which are referred to in the paper. This subject had 
been in debate for nearly fifty years. Each Foreign Minister or 
-each Colonial Minister who had anything to do with the matter 
tried his hand at settling it. It was utterly impossible, however, 
for him to become acquainted with all the facts relating to this 
complicated subject in the course of a few weeks' investigation, and 
the consequence was (which gives a practical illustration of that 
which I have been saying) that these offers, made by Lord Granville, 
Lord Aberdeen, and others, to give away many thousands of square 
miles of that which was undoubtedly British territory, were really 
due to the fact that they could not possibly grasp the bearing of 
the question with their limited knowledge and information. These 
offers were treated as having been made by Ministers who were 
stretching the extreme claims of Great Britain to the uttermost, 
whereas they were offering to give away that which recent investi- 
gation has shown to have been most undoubtedly British territory 
at the time the offers were made. A word about the effect of the 
award. It is true that by the award a small piece of territory at 
the mouth of the Orinoco, called Barima Point, is not awarded to 
Great Britain, but anyone who has studied the question will know 
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that, apart from the question of sentiment;, this small area is really of 
no great importance to us. I agree entirely with the remark dropped by 
the leofcurer when he was exhibiting his views, that it was extremely 
doubtful whether a fort could be erected there. What was of vital 
importance to this country was the preservation of free waterways 
for the purpose of getting into the interior, and which waterways 
are now preserved for ever for the commerce of the world. This 
is far more important to us than any question of a few square 
miles of swamp which might have been awarded to us. I am not 
entitled to penetrate even by surmise into the mind of the tribunal, 
but as long as no substantial interest was given away to which Great 
Britain could properly lay claim a unanimous award was of immense 
importance to the peace of the world and to the success of the cause 
of arbitration. What I would remind you is that practically the 
whole territory claimed by Great Britain has been awarded to her 
by a tribunal two members of which represented America, and who 
might naturally have approached this question originally with the 
idea that Great Britain was making claims to which she had no com- 
plete title. I would also venture to submit to this meeting that the 
history of this Colony and the history of the arbitration also bring 
out in strong relief the importance of promptness and decision on 
the part of Colonial Governors, who have a personal knowledge of the 
needs of a Colony and the surroundings of a question which cannot 
possibly be appreciated by those who sit at home. There is no doubt 
the difficulties which surrounded us were largely due to the fact 
that during later years the action of the Colony had been to a 
certain extent crippled by, I will not say instructions, but by advice 
from home. The history of this arbitration not only shows that 
Schomburgk's investigations were absolutely justified by historical 
and geographical considerations, and by the rights of both nations ; 
it has also shown that if in 1844, when Schomburgk delineated his 
line. Great Britain had said, '* that shall be our boundary " and 
the Colonial Governor had been allowed to insist upon it, no voice 
could then or later have been raised against it. This arbitration, 
I say, has shown us the importance of dealing with these questions 
when they arise, and not letting them drift until they become 
possible causes of irritation between the nation interested and other 
nations, acting very often upon an insufficient examination of the 
facts. Another matter brought out by the arbitration from the 
point of view of boundary questions is the fact that no real reliance 
can be placed on old maps, which are frequently merely reproduc- 
tions of the ideas of previous geographers, altered perhaps in 
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accordance with some piece of information, itself possibly not 
accurate, which has been recently obtained. The result of our 
experience gathered from the history of this question, as bearing on 
the position of our Colonies, goes to show that the administration 
of Colonies ought to be in the hands of the Governor and the 
Government of the Colonies, directed, of course, as far as policy 
goes, from home, but that local knowledge should be allowed to 
have its full weight when dealing with these important questions. 
It must be a matter of satisfaction to this Society that so lucid a 
paper, giving a successful history of the whole controversy, should 
be enshrined in its records. 

Mr. G. R. Abkwith (Junior Counsel for Great Britain in the 
Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration) : To all those who have heard Mr. 
im Thurn, it will be plain that he has proved himself to be as apt 
with his pen as in the administration of the north-west province of 
Guiana. For Mr. im Thurn has been an administrator as well as 
an author. If at some future date he sets himself to reduce the 
vast mass of material with which we had to deal at Paris into an 
interesting history, the last chapter, telling of the manner in which 
he in the north-west and Mr. McTurk in the Cuyuni basin have 
prepared the country now assigned to Great Britain for such British 
settlers as may hereafter go there, will be by no means the least 
interesting or the most unimportant. If, however, I may criticise 
his paper, my criticism would be that Mr. im Thurn in his zeal has 
been almost too British, and has scarcely given weight to the aim, 
the idea of Venezuela. I am not going into the pros and cons of 
the British and Venezuelan cases, but it is interesting to consider 
why it was that Venezuela burst into such a storm of rage when 
Schomburgk put up his Posts, and again when Mr. Secretary 
Stanhope declared the Schomburgk line, and Lord Salisbury insisted 
that all within that line must be British. The answer is partly 
given by Mr. im Thurn when he says that the British had drawn 
in to the Essequibo, and had done little or nothing during 
the first part of the century within the territory in dispute. In 
addition, though Venezuela had done nothing herself, she regarded 
herself as the successor of Spain and entitled to follow ihe claims 
of Spain, and when the Attorney-General suggests that British 
Ministers were not in fault, and throws a stone at the action of the 
Colonial Governors, I do not agree with him. Their action in offer- 
ing land time after time might well foster the idea of Venezuela^ 
the sentiment handed down from the past. Such credit was not 
given to British Ministers, as British Ministers flattered themselves 
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that they had a right to claim, and the belief that Great Britain was 
not adverse, in the weakness of Venezuela, to grab the great river 
Orinoco, was a belief that had filtered down through the centuries. 
Whenever Spain was strong, she was ready to act upon the claim of 
the days of Philip the Second, but when the Dutch had been strong 
and Spain weak there was always the cry that the Dutch were 
endeavouring to encroach and to seize the waterway to the Spanish 
territories. There was some reason in the view of Spain. The 
boundaries had never been defined, and on this small piece of coast 
only had the alien intruder obtained a secure foothold in South 
America. From the shores of California to the Straits of Magellan 
all was Spanish, and from Florida to the same Straits with the 
islands, at the time of the Treaty of Miinster, except for what the 
Dutch held — as small as the top of the nail of my little finger in 
relation to my whole hand, however large Guiana may look 
upon that map — the Spaniards might say the land was theirs, or 
occupied only by rebel subjects of Spain, the Portuguese. There 
was a small armed republic in the midst of a great empire, viewed 
with jealousy, weakened from time to time by attrition, but ever a 
menace to the Empire surrounding it. Why should it be allowed to 
advance, supported by those who had collected in Holland as enemies 
to the rule of the Spanish Crown ? And when the great nation 
succeeding appeared to pursue the same policy, and Venezuela was 
weak, was not an outcry natural ? Spain in the past had been 
obliged to make peace and to admit the presence of the Dutch by 
her own weakness, and, above all, by the absence of a fleet. The 
Dutch had made themselves felt upon the borders of the Spanish 
Empire, and Spain had never been able adequately to resist the 
rights that such influence might bring. It is not to herself or to 
the action of her sons that Venezuela need lay the blame of having 
lost what might have been part of the Spanish Empire if it had 
remained so mighty as the glory of Philip the Second would have 
demanded, but she may place the fault upon the Spanish policy of 
"Manano." 

Sir John T. Goldney : My observations on the paper must 
necessarily be of a somewhat personal character. I had the honour 
some years ago of being a member of the British Guiana bench, and 
in that capacity I had the inconvenience of having to try a case 
where the prisoner was apprehended in the disputed territory. A 
great number of questions were raised as to jurisdiction, but I said 
I had the prisoner and meant to try him, which in fact I did. At 
the same time I wrote home urging those with whom I had influence 
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to endeavour to bring this question of the boundaries to a final 
settlement. There is no doubt that industry, and especially the 
gold industry, which was just springing up, was hampered by the 
fact that capitalists could not prudently invest their money while 
the territory was under dispute. When the award came out I was 
in Trinidad, where I was intimate with a good number of people 
connected with Venezuela. They expressed themselves satisfied 
with the actual award, and the one point which seemed to strike 
them as the most satisfactory was that, although we might have had 
English claims right up the banks of the Orinoco, the arbitrators 
had not given the actual boundary up to the banks of that river. 
The Orinoco is the Venezuelan great national river. It would have 
been a galling thing for them if the banks of that river had belonged 
to another country. I do not think it has made the slightest 
difference practically as regards the trade value of the country, and 
I do think that as regards proper and right sentiment between great 
nations the arbitrators have, if I may say so, taken the right course 
in acting as they have done. I agree with the learned Attorney- 
General's observations on the keeping of records, and I would only 
observe that, what between damp and the innumerable insects in 
the country, I do not know how Mr. im Thurn in his palm-built 
house was able to keep any papers at all. The people who ought 
to keep the records are the Colonial Office at home, and I dare say 
most of the records used in the course of the arbitration came from 
Spain or some country in Europe. 

Mr. H. E. Davson : As an old colonist of British Guiana I 
cannot refrain from joining in thd thanks to Mr. im Thurn for his 
interesting paper. It is a very able summary of the discovery and 
development of an important portion of the South American 
continent which has lately been brought into such prominence by 
the protracted dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela. My 
interest in the question began at an early period of my life, for 
Schomburgk was an intimate friend of my father, and I well 
remember his being a guest at our house at the time of the survey. 
It has been asserted that had the subject been properly tackled at 
that period the question might have been settled long ago. If it 
had been, we might not have known Mr. im Thurn as a very 
important attach^ to the commission, to which we are all greatly 
indebted for the very just and very satisfactory settlement of the 
question, nor yet have known him as the very successful adminis- 
totor of that region of British Guiana now Imown as the nort-h 
west district. There is one point in the paper to which I would 
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refer, and that relates to the sugar industry. It is our misfortune 
when our friends (our well-intentioned friends) refer to other 
industries that they advocate them as substitutes for that industry. 
The lecturer was careful to refrain from that mistake and spoke of 
them as auxiliaries. He hopes some means will be found to prevent 
the sugar industry becoming extinct. I may be of a sanguine 
temperament, but I myself believe in the future of sugar, and that 
with the continental handicap withdrawn, the additional science 
being applied to its manufacture, and with the enormous amount of 
capital stiU being poured into the Colony, the industry will see as 
prosperous days as we have seen in the past. It is, I believe, at the 
same time, the duty of every sugar proprietor to take the greatest 
interest in fostering all the other industries which are brought 
forward as auxiliaries to it. The gold and other industries that 
spring from the gold must bring additional population, which means* 
a larger area for the consumption of sugar, so that from a selfish 
point of view alone the sugar proprietor should do everything in* 
his power to encourage the auxiliary industries. 

Mr. Henby H. Gunynghame, C.B. : I made the acquaintance of 
Mr. im Thum some eighteen years ago, when, under the leadership 
of Mr. Leslie Probyn, I went out to settle certain difficult affairs 
connected with the office of administrator-general of British Guiana. 
We have to-night to thank not only Mr. im Thum for his interest- 
ing address, but also other able gentlemen on this platform. Some 
years ago we were on the verge of war with another great coimtry 
concerning a strip of territory which was perhaps not worth the 
cost of three weeks' war, and through the efforts of these men the 
difficulty has been solved, and in the noblest sense of the word we 
have obtained <' peace with honour." I think you will agree that 
these gentlemen deserve our grateful thanks. The award was so* 
good, it settled things so well, that it was hardly noticed. I will 
only add, speaking from my own experience of British Guiana, that 
nobody can know how beautiful Nature is till he has seen that 
wonderful place. 

Mr. H. G. Slade, F.R.G.S. : I join with previous speakers in 
thanking Mr. im Thurn for his excellent address. This question 
of the boundary has been hanging on for the last 150 years. 
It assumed a remarkably acute stage a few years ago, and also 
about fifteen years ago, and I think one thing we have now to dc^ 
is to thank the arbitrators for their labours, and to congratulate the 
Empire on the entire, thorough, and very satisfactory settlement 
of this long-outstanding question. I have quite lately had a. 
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remarkable instance of how far and widespread the feeling on this 
matter was. I was crossing the Atlantic in the first days of October 
to travel in the United States, and met on board the steamer a 
United States Senator, who had fought in the war between the 
North and South. We entered into conversation, in the course of 
which I said, " What do you imagine your countrymen would be 
likely to do if the Venezuelans do not get what they want ? " He 
said emphatically, " We have done all we can for them ; if they 
don't abide by the arbitration we will have nothing more to do with 
them, and they must take the award." 

The Chairman (General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., 
O.O.M.G., G.I.E.) : I am sure that you will all agree with what 
has been said as to the obligation the whole nation is under to 
those who took part in this very important arbitration. Its influ- 
ence, no doubt, will be very far-reaching, and we trust that in other 
cases where disputes arise we may be able to settle them by arbi- 
tration instead of war, though I am afraid we cannot always do 
without war, the anxieties of which we feel so much at the present 
time. I trust this arbitration will make British Guiana more 
settled, and that the country will be much more prosperous in the 
future than in the past. It is as big a country as the whole United 
Kingdom, or about 109,000 square miles, and yet we see that only 
180 square miles are under cultivation. With good soil, and 
plenty of water, there ought to be a much larger area under 
cultivation. Sugar, I join in hoping, will very much prosper. 
The gold industry requires a good deal of development. It seems 
hardly developed at all yet, for half a million of gold is the utmost 
production in any one year, and we have done little but scratch 
the surface. We need, I think, that one of the best mineral experts 
in the world should go and show where the gold is and how to get 
it. There are only some 800,000 people in all this hundred thou- 
sand square miles. There is thus great room for population, and we 
see from looking at Mr. im Thurn himself that people can live in the 
interior for many years and retain their health. He has not 
remained in the towns, but has lived in the interior and adminis- 
tered a large though scantily populated district. He has been able, 
as we have seen, to come home and render the greatest possible 
assistance to this important arbitration in Paris. He has given us 
a most interesting address, showing all the ins and outs of this 
remarkable arbitration, and I beg to propose that we give him our 
hearty thanks. 

Mr. E. F. IM Thurn, C.B., G.M.G. : I do not think there is much 
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need for me to do more than thank you all, and perhaps especially 
the speakers, for the kind way in which what I have said has been 
received. Most of the speakers have been lawyers with whose 
work in this arbitration case I have been intimately associated for 
the last two years, and I therefore know better than any other 
layman can know how hard these lawyers have worked on this case. 
It was not a matter of mere professional labour with them, for I 
don't think anything could possibly have exceeded the actual living 
interest they devoted to it. I have long felt most grateful to them, 
for their work was in a matter which interested me so profoundly, 
and now I have to add my gratitude for their too generous appre- 
ciation of my services. With regard to the question of records, 
most of the speakers seem to have assumed that the documents 
which were used so abundantly in this case were foimd in the Record 
Office in this country, or in Spain, or at The Hague. That is true 
as regards a large number of them, but it is worth noting that a 
large number of original records of old date were brought home 
from Guiana, including one very special document, an original MS. 
Journal kept at Fort Kijkoveral during the years 1699-1701. 
How this escaped destruction by damp and wood- ants I don't 
know ; but its survival should be an incentive to Colonial officials 
to take thought for the preservation of their records even in the 
worst of climates. I am sure you will all join me in an expression 
of special gratitude to our Chairman, who has patiently listened to 
all we have said, and has finally, speaking from his personal know- 
ledge of British Guiana, contributed to our discussion. 
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An afternoon Meeting was held in the Library of the Institute 
on Tuesday, Maroh 6, 1900 — Sir Nevile Lubbock, K.C.M.G., in 
the Chair — when Sir William Robinson, G.C.M.G., read a Paper on 

THE BAHAMAS.! 

" The Land of the Pink Pearl '* is the very picturesque and yet not 
inappropriate name by which the Colony of the Bahamas is known. 
In those charming islands, ''The beautiful Bahamas," of which 
Nassau is the capital, I spent six happy years of my middle life, 
and I propose to tell you something about them — something re- 
specting their products, their capabihties, and their people. 

The Bahamas lie off the coast of Florida, and their shores are 
washed by the Gulf Stream. They are remarkable in the history of 
the New World from San Salvador having been discovered by 
Christopher Columbus on his expedition of 1492, which was one of 
the greatest and most important ever undertaken. At that time 
the Bahamas had a considerable population, which welcomed the 
arrival of Columbus with pleasure and hospitality. That hospi- 
tality was repaid by the Spaniards in the most dastardly and brutal 
way, as I shall tell you later on. There are about thirty in- 
habited islands and numberless cays and islets in the Bahama 
group. 

*' An archipelago of sunlit isles 
Set in a trackless waste of shining sea." 

The principal island is New Providence, the capital of which is 
Nassau, with about 12,000 inhabitants. The total population of 
the Bahamas is, roughly speaking, 54,000. 

There is some obscurity about the early history of the Bahamas, 
but it is believed that New Providence was settled by the English 
in 1629, and held till 1641, when the Spaniards expelled them, but 
made no attempt to settle there themselves. In 1662 the islands 
were granted by letters patent to the Lords Proprietors of the 
Carolinas, who made special application for them to Charles 11., 
and they (the proprietors) at once appointed a Governor. 

In 1667 New Providence was again colonised by the English, 
but it afterwards, in 1708, fell into the hands of the French and 
Spaniards, and, together with several of the adjacent islands, it be- 
came a rendezvous for pirates until they were extirpated in 1717. 

* Printed in fall by direction of the Ck>anoil, no Paper on the Bahamas having 
previously been included in the * Proceedings.* 
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In 1727 an Order in Gotinoil was issued by the Imperial Govern- 
ment granting legislative privileges to the Colony. In 1781 the 
Bahamas were surrendered to the Spaniards, but at the end of the 
war they were once more annexed and finally confirmed to Great 
Britain by the Peace of Versailles in 1788. It will thus be seen 
that these islands have passed through various vicissitudes. It 
was about this time, 1788, that the Civil War in the United States, 
which resulted in their independence, was concluded. The Royalist 
fiEbmiUes in Georgia and South Cajrolina, not liking the new regime, 
left these States in large numbers, and settled in the Bahamas, 
taking with them their slaves and 'household gods,' and establishing 
cotton plantations on some of the islands. Lands were granted to 
them and the electoral privileges of 1662 were revived — representative 
privileges which the people have enjoyed for over 200 years, and 
which the present inhabitants value most highly. Not long after 
this the heirs of all the Lords Proprietors to whom the Bahama 
Islands had been granted by Charles II. formally surrendered 
their rights to the Crown. 

Whilst I was searching the archives of the Colony in 1878 I 
made a very interesting if not an important discovery. It was 
that, in addition to the Royalists of Georgia and South Carolina, 
some 1,400 persons were conveyed from the Island of Andro, on 
the Mosquito Coast, to the Island of Andros, in the Bahamas. Be- 
tween 1784 and 1787 large grants of land were made to sixty or 
seventy of these persons, who were undoubtedly of British origin, as 
proved by their names — viz. Hall, Young, Brown, Johnson, James, 
North, Rigby, McDonald, Wilson, and others. The descendants of 
these people now reside in New Providence, where all the above 
names are common. Of the descendants of old Royalist families 
there still exist many, and there are also many of undoubted 
Scotch origin — viz. the Darlings, Rattrays, Sands, Malcolms, and 
others. 

The Bahama Islands from a physical point of view do not in 
the least resemble the West India Islands, and, from their position 
1,000 or 1,500 miles north of them, they could hardly be expected 
to do so. As a rule, the Bahama Islands rise almost perpendicularly 
from an immense depth of water, and seem to have been formed 
from an accumulation of shells or small calcareous grains of sand. 
At a short distance from the shore a reef of rocks in many of the 
islands follows the direction of the land and forms the boundary of 
the soundings. Outside this rampart the ocean is often imme- 
diately unfathomable ; within it the bottom is either of a beautiful 
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dazzling white sand or chequered with rocks covered with many 
coloured sea anemones and seaweeds, amongst which can be seen 
numerous fishes of inconceivable colour floating and feeding. The 
largest island in the Bahamas is Andros Island, and it is the only 
one which possesses fresh water. As a rule, the inhabitants of the 
other islands sink wells to a depth at which the rain water per- 
meating the surface rests upon the salt water which penetrates the 
coral rock from the seashore. This fresh water rises and falls with 
the tide. If the well is sunk lower than a certain level, the fresh 
water becomes brackish by an admixture of salt water. This is an 
established fact. I have seen these wells dug within ten yards of 
the seashore. The geographical position of the Bahamas is im- 
portant, the whole trade from North America and Europe to the 
Gulf of Mexico passing by the north of these islands. Steamers 
bound south stem the rapid current of the Florida Channel. 
Sailing vessels pass between Abaco and Eleuthera through the 
Providence Channel, within forty miles of Nassau, into the Gulf of 

Florida. » n x. 

All the trade from North America to the eastern parts of Cuba, 
to Jamaica, the Gulf of Honduras, and the northern coast of South 
America passes southward to the windward of the group and close 
to the shore of Inagua. The return trade and all, the European 
trade rom the same countries pass north either through the 
crooked island passage or by Mayaguana or the Caicos Islands. 
Some steamers now caU at Inagua. The Bahamas therefore Ue 
in the track of two great streams of trade. 

During the years 1861 and 1864 these islands attained considerable 
notoriety. It was the period of the Civil War in America. The 
Bahamas became the dep6t for aU the cotton shipped from the 
Southern States, and Nassau was the chief port of the blockade- 
runners. Owing to the financial and other facilities given by the 
firm of Adderley & Co. three-fourths of the cotton which evaded the 
blockade squadron passed through this port en route to Manchester, 
thus naturaUy diminishing the famme consequent upon the cessa- 
tion of supplies in the great centre of textile fabrics. Merchants 
necessarily made large fortunes in this trade, and I am told that 
the streets of Nassau used to " flow with champagne," and that a 
reckless spirit of gambling resulted. This was ten years before my 
time, but it will be remembered that it was from Nassau that the 
Oreto, afterwards the Flmda, made her way to Mobile, vid 
Havana, after being released by the Vioe-Adnuralty Court. This 
vessel, with the notorious Alabama, ultimately cost the Bntish 
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Government several millions sterling in settlement of the so-called 
Alabama Claims. 

No part of the Bahama Islands exceeds an elevation of 200 feet. 
Compared with that of Jamaica, Trinidad, and other West Indian 
Colonies, the vegetation of the Bahamas is insignificant. The trees 
that attain the greatest size are the silk cotton trees and perhaps 
the banyan, but they are all more or less dwarfed by the magnificent 
vegetation found further south. The soil is thin and sparse as a 
rule, and in many places it appears only in the honeycomb cavities 
of the surface ; but in others it is very rich, consisting chiefly of 
vegetable mould and the detritus of the limestone rock. The porous 
nature of the rock supplies moisture from below as well as from the 
surface. There are three well-marked descriptions of soil — rich and 
black soil, on which fruit trees flourish ; red, stiff, adhesive soil, on 
which the pine-apple grows and yields luxuriantly ; and white, sandy 
soil, suitable for cocoa-nuts and Indian com. 

As I have before observed, the present population is stated roughly 
to be about 54,000. The aboriginal Indian population which 
welcomed Columbus was drafted away by the Spaniards to work in 
the mines and pearl-fisheries elsewhere, or barbarously exterminated 
before English colonisation took place. The white population 
numbers about 10,000 or 11,000, and the remainder are either 
coloured or black. From a physical point of view the negro popula- 
tion of the Bahamas is superior in development to the black 
population of any West Indian Island that I have been in. The 
negro who always accompanied me on my shooting expeditions was 
called " Long Bill ; " he stood over 6 ft. 5 in., could cover thirteen 
miles in an hour and twenty minutes, and was quite worthy of a 
high seat in *' Savage Africa." In a letter dated February 18, the 
Governor writes to me as follows : " Your old friend Long Bill is 
still alive and flourishing, and is very pleased to hear of your 
thought of him.'' When I left he asked me for a tall hat and a 
black frock-coat ; the possession of these articles of dress is one of 
the ambitions of a black man. The negroes in the Bahamas live a 
free open-air life, are not addicted, as in sugar-growing Colonies, 
to somewhat excessive " nips " of rum, are splendid sailors, and 
quite as much at home in the water as on dry land; in fact, 
they are a hardy, robust, amphibious race. They live chiefly on 
Indian and Guinea corn, flour, vegetables, fish, and shell-fish, with 
an occasional ration of pork mixed with their hominy. On the 
whole, the black people are a very good-tempered lot and are 
thoroughly. loyal to Her Majesty the Queen and her representative. 
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The name of God is often in their mouths by way of pious ejacu- 
lation. Ask a coloured lady her name and she will say, " praise 
God,*' or ** tank God," " my name is So-and-so." They are fond of 
Scriptural names. Adam and Eve are toibe found there, and also 
Caleb, Joshua, Hezekiah, Enoch, David, Joseph, Daniel, Samuel, 
Timothy, Uriah, and , Nathaniel. Many take their employers' 
names. Just before I left, a small boy, whose father was messenger 
at Government House, was christened William Bobinson Charles 
Anthony King Harman. It] is to be hoped that he has not dis- 
credited the names of a Governor and his very popular Private Secre 
tary, both of whom are well remembered in the Colony. 

I may state here that the Government spends j^4,700 a year on 
education, and that this expediture is most thoroughly appreciated 
and taken advantage of by the lower and middle classes. 

So far as climate is concerned, it may be called agreeable^ 
equable, and healthy. The summer lasts from May^till the end of 
September, when the thermometer ranges between 78 and 90; 
occasionally it is very hot, but from November till April the climate 
is charming. One can almost count for weeks in advance upon a 
fine day. Refreshing winds from the north cool the midday air, and 
the mornings and evenings are peculiarly fresh and invigorating. 

** Warm sun, clear skies, a land of living beauty. 
Why should we fret, life its not all stem duty ? " 

The total rainfall, the bulk of which fiills between May and November, 
is only about fifty inches per annum. The islands are subject to 
hurricanes, but they do not occur with the regularity or frequency 
that characterises the Eastern typhoon. 

There has recently been a considerable improvement in the 
financial condition of the Colony. The revenue of 1899 was 
^^76,697. The public debt amounts to about £112,000. The popu- 
lation is naturally increasing, and the general community ought to 
be an unusually law-abiding and religious one, as there are no less 
than 274 churches, chapels, and meeting-houses — ^mostly Wesleyan 
and Baptist — in the various islands. 

The total imports into the Colony in 1898 were valued at 
£288,886, of which £170,766 worth came from the United States 
of America and £59,009 from the United Kingdom. I have alluded 
to the sobriety of the natives, and in proof thereof I would mention 
that the annual importation of rum, gin, and other spirits amounts 
to only 85,000 gallons. , The average consumption, therefore, per 
head per annum is about half a gallon, this being probably the lowest 
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to be found in any sub-tropical Colony. It may be assumed that 
the natives are quite alive to the evils of an excessive consumption 
of alcohol, and are in such matters quite able to take care of them- 
selves. According to the Beport of the Colonial Secretary, the 
exports of 1898 were valued locally at £174,860. Of these, 
£104,900 worth went to the United States, £29,727 to Great 
Britain, and £17,825 to France. 

The most valuable export is that of sponge, and no less than 
1,207,000 lbs. weight of sponge, valued locally at £97,000, were 
exported in 1898. The best sponge is valued at about 405. a cwt., 
and that of lesser value at about 205. This interesting fishery 
gives employment to a large number of men and boys, and some 500 
schooners are engaged in it. The sponges are procured from the 
bottom of the sea, where they grow or are formed, adhering to 
rocks ; they are obtained by diving, or by detaching and lifting them 
with a hook in waters varying in depth from three to five fathoms, 
and in their natural state they are covered with a black gelatinous 
animal substance. This used to be removed by burying the 
sponges in the sand for some days, and then beating them with 
sticks. Now they are kept on the decks of sponging boats for three 
or four days, then put into a crawl, after which they are cleaned 
and spread out on the beach until they are bleached, when they 
are trimmed and packed for exportation. The Bahama sponge is 
inferior to the Mediterranean sponge. 

Some of the most beautiful fruits in the world are raised in the 
Bahamas — ^viz. pine-apples, oranges, lemons, water-melons, grape 
fruit, guava tamarind, Avocada pear, and bananas, and these are 
exported in large quantities ; for example, two and a quarter 
millions of oranges were shipped in 1898, as well as 215,829 grape 
fruit, which are delicious. Upwards of four million pine-apples 
were also exported in the same year. A sugar-loaf pine, costing a 
penny halfpenny, and cut ripe, is far superior to a hot-house pine 
in England, which cannot be obtained for less than a sovereign. 
The Colonial Secretary states that the methods of cultivation of this 
fruit are still shockingly primitive, as many as fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand plants being sometimes crammed into an acre of rocky ground, 
and until very lately no fertilisers have been used. When " full " 
the pine-apples are cut and carried on the heads of men and women 
to the beach, and shipped in large American sailing vessels. In 
most cases the fruit is shipped in bulk, and large schooners will 
carry away from eighty to one hundred and fifty thousand pines. 
The condition of the fruit in the lower layers after a voyage of ten 
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days to Baltimore can be better imagined than described. Factories 
for canning pine-apples exist in Nassau and Eleuthera. Before 
leaving this subject I may mention with regret that the cultivation 
of the sugar-loaf, which used to be the best pine-apple grown in the 
Bahamas, is dying out. At present the Cuba scarlet pine is being 
grown extensively, assisted by fertilisers. During 1898 and 1899 a 
few steamers as well as large schooners were used for their trans- 
portation, and a good portion of the recent crop has been packed 
and shipped in crates or boxes — a method which eventually will, it 
is hoped, take the place of shipment in bulk. Some experiments 
are being made by the introduction of new plants, which should be 
successful. 

The edible turtle is exceedingly cheap and plentiful. It costs 
only sixpence or sevenpence a pound, and many a London alderman 
would, I am sure, have a good time in Nassau feasting on turtle 
soup and steak during its pleasant winters. A great number of 
turtles are exported to New York. 

Since the abolition of slavery, cotton has ceased to be cultivated 
to any great extent, although plants still thrive in some of the 
islands, notwithstanding the irrepressible ravages of the *' cotton- 
bug." The sugar-cane is cultivated in small patches, not for the 
production of sugar, but for chewing purposes. 

The introduction, or rather extended cultivation, of tobacco was 
inaugurated in 1875, and had fair success. Cigars were exported 
for the first time in 1878. The introduction of tomato cultivation 
was commenced in 1875 ; twelve boxes were exported in 1876, and 
in 1879 no fewer than 8,180 boxes were shipped to America. Over 
80,000 cocoa-nut trees were planted in the Bahamas during my 
administration from 1875 to 1881, and these should now be in full 
bearing. 

I am afraid that since that time the cultivation of some of these 
plants and fruits and vegetables has unfortunately fallen into 
desuetude, and that the planters' attention has been withdrawn from 
them to the attractive speculation of sisal fibre, which certainly 
promised at one time to be a magnificent venture. Later reports 
attribute to it a somewhat Will-o'-the-wisp character. I am glad 
to hear, however, direct from the Colony, that the prospects of 
sisal are decidedly improving. Those who selected their land care- 
fully are doing very well, and, with the present troubles in Manila 
are getting handsome prices. The directors of the Bahamas Sisal 
Plantation recently stated that ** our sisal properties in Inagua, 
Abaco and elsewhere are, generally speaking, in an excellent and 
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flourishing condition, and that with careful and economical man- 
agement in the future, and the price averaging even from £20 to 
£25 per ton (it is now £88), a bright and encouraging return is in 
view of the shareholders." This opinion is also held by the Govern- 
ment authorities, for the Colonial Secretary writes : '* The sisal 
industry is being invigorated by the recent rise in prices, and the 
20,000 acres now under cultivation will shortly multiply by tenfold 
the Colony's output of fibre.*' This is very satisfactory, for, as you 
may have heard, a few years ago the most sanguine anticipations 
were entertained as to the splendid results which would follow from 
the extension of the cultivation of sisal hemp. It was expected that 
the revenue would at least be doubled or even trebled by this 
industry ; but in 1897 only 400 tons were exported, in 1898 559 
tons, and prices rated so low that several companies and other 
enterprises interested in it came to utter grief. 

From further reliable information, which I have just received, I 
am justified in stating that the sisal industry in the Bahamas pro- 
mises after all to be a success. The unfortunate collapse of Mr. 
Chamberlain's plantation at Andros, and of some minor ones at 
Abaco, was due chiefly to the selection of lands unsuitable to the 
growth of the plant, and it has naturally had a damaging effect upon 
the industry. This has now been practically overcome by the per- 
severance and energy of other companies— notably of the Bahamas 
(Inagua) Sisal Plantation located on the island of San Salvador, 
where the company is cultivating lands purchased from a local 
owner. These lands are well adapted for the growth of the plant, 
and I am informed that the export of fibre this year will conclusively 
prove that investments in this industry are neither disappointing 
nor undesirable. The prices, £SS per ton and upwards, which have 
ruled throughout 1898 and 1899 are proof that such investments of 
capital are at present, at all events, profitable. The name of Sir 
Ambrose Shea will always be gratefully remembered by Bahamians 
in connection with this industry. 

As in all the West India Islands, there is no doubt that in the 
Bahamas the wealth and progressive improvement of the Colony 
depend mainly on the exertions and industry of the people, which, 
if well directed and energetic, will result in an increase of native 
exports. Experience has shown in large countries as well as in 
the Bahamas that Agricultural Boards, enabled by premia and 
pecuniary assistance to improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of exportable produce, are cheap instruments of tangible 
benefit to the people. Individual as well as national welfare 
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hinges to a very considerable extent upon agriculture, and its 
encouragement, therefore, should be an important object of the 
State. There are thousands of acres in the Bahamas fitted for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, and there is no chance of destructive 
frosts such as occur in Florida, where much English capital has 
from time to time been unfortunately invested. 

I have referred to the equable and delightful winter climate of 
the Bahamas, and no mention of it would be complete without a 
reference to the numerous American and Canadian visitors who 
frequent Nassau between December and March. No fewer than 
100,000 Americans visit Florida every year, notwithstanding that 
the climate and natural attractions of the Bahamas are fax superior ; 
whilst as yet only 800 or 1,000 Americans and Canadians visit 
Nassau in the winter, lodging with the greatest comfort at the 
Boyal Victoria Hotel. Another very large hotel, the Colonial, 
accommodating 700 people, and which cost £100,000, has just been 
opened, and there is a fine mail service between Nassau and 
Mamie ; it is much to be desired on every account that this new 
hotel and short sea passage will be the means of attracting many 
more visitors to a most perfect pleasure resort. 

I have had the gratification of making many friends from 
amongst the American visitors, and I especially recaU the friendship 
of Dr. William Hutchinson, a most agreeable man and a charming 
writer. " This island of New Providence with its capital, Nassau," 
he wrote, *' was my first love. For four or five successive winters 
I returned again to its delightful climate, its charming home 
circles of society, and its excellent hotels. Indeed, I became so 
attached to the place that it was a matter of considerable difficulty 
to decide which was most like home to me — this lovely island of 
the sunny sea, or the New England city in which I live.'* 

Nassau is reached either from New York in three and a half days 
by steamer, or from St. Augustine and Mamie, in Florida, in two 
days and thirty-four hours respectively. In winter there is tri- 
weekly communication with [Florida. Anchoring off Hog Island, 
which forms one side of the harbour, the visitor sees a long low- 
land stretching westward until its dark green foliage is lost in the 
sea. Opposite it the ruins of the once great fortress of Fincastle 
and the Water Battery stand out in bold relief. On the left 
stands the lighthouse with its fine lantern, and in the centre are 
the red roofs, spires, and many flagstaffs of the town, which climbs 
up from the shore step by step to a ridge crowned by Government 
House, the Boyal Victoria Hotel, and a range of handsome 
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residences. Between the lighthouse and the shore, in fact through- 
out the many isles and cays of the Bahamas, is the most beautiful 
water imaginable, perfectly transparent to a depth of fifty feet or 
more, of dark ultramarine blue or a living emerald green. 

A traveller can live in luxury, says Dr. Hutchinson, ^t the 
Nassau hotels for four dollars gold a day, and comfortably at a 
boarding-house for twelve dollars a week. There are numberless 
yachts, while horses and carriages are easily obtainable at fair 
prices. A visit to what are called the Sea Gardens is one of the 
first trips made by visitors. These Marine Gardens are made up 
of the most exquisite submerged coral bowers and grottoes 
rivalling the choicest productions of the vegetable world in form 
and colour, and it is difficult to beUeve one's eyes when, looking 
through a water-glass, all their unexpected beauties are revealed 
for the first time. The fish that dart about or lie sleeping in these 
coral caves harmonise well with the general beauty of the scene, for 
their colouring is gorgeous and their motions are extremely graceful. 
Some are yellow, emerald, scarlet, silver, and satin ; others striped, 
ringed, tipped or spotted with all the colours of the rainbow. 

If the visitor is fond of fishing, the inhabitants of these trans* 
parent seas offer continued delight. They are easily caught in a 
novel way. You bait your hook and drop it down 80, 40, or 50 feet 
through water so clear that you can watch the descent of the 
hook through a water-glass, and see what sort of fish and what 
colour you prefer to tempt with the bait. The follower of Izaak 
Walton lowers and lowers away, past a dogfish who is watching for 
something better, past a small hammer-headed shark who is watch- 
ing the dogfish, down to where brilliant specimens of the bluefish 
or squirrelfish are playing on the sands below. Then with great 
deliberation the tempting bait is placed directly under the nose of 
the intended victim ; the bait is seized, and with a jerk and a pull 
up comes the very fish selected, unless, which is often the case, he 
is snapped up on his ascent by the watchful shark or dogfish. 
Shark-fishing is also very exciting sport, and sharks outside the 
harbour are numerous. It is asserted and credited that the 
harbour itself is guarded by a shark known as the *' Harbour 
Master '* which is over fifteen feet in length. This may or may not 
be true, but I do not think that anyone who has been upset on the 
Bar has ever reached the shore alive, and it cannot be distant more 
than 200 yards. Some of the fish are excellent eating — the market 
or Margate fish, and the Grooper or Garupa, especially so. The 
fish market is a busy and interesting spot. The bathing at Hog 
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Island and the Eastern Fort is delioious, and for yachtsmen the 
Bahama Islands offer untold attractions. Governor's Harbour, 
Harbour Island, and several other " Out Islands " are well worth a 
visit, and in the Biminis is supposed to exist the spring of perpetual 
youth. 

The islands are, notwithstanding the absence of rivers and fresh 
water, very fertile. The principal woods produced are mahogany, 
Ugnum-vitaB, mastic, ebony, braziletto, logwood, and satinwood. 
A wood called Horseflesh is in great repute for ships' timbers, being 
hard and practically everlasting. 

Animal life is restricted to the wild cat, raccoon, and iguana. 
Flamingoes with their lovely pink plumage, wild ducks, and snipe 
are plentiful at Andros, and several of the adjacent islands are 
noted for their fine pigeon-shooting. Ambergris is occasionally 
found on the shores of some of the islands, and the pink pearl of 
commerce is frequently discovered in the conch, which forms one 
of the articles of food of the natives. Conch pearls of the value of 
£80 each have been found. The Bahamas have for this reason 
been styled '^ the Land of the Pink Pearl," as I mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper. I will not vouch for the truth of the story 
so &r as the dream is concerned, but an old woman declared to me 
in 1879 that on a certain night she had dreamt that she had found 
a pearl. She went to the market the first thing on the following 
morning, and bought a conch for a farthing. On taking it to her 
hut and breaking it open, she actually did find a pearl, which I saw, 
and which she sold to Mr. Hall, the banker, for £15 or £20. 

Nassau has every reason to be proud of her sons, and she has 
produced many legal luminaries. In 1874 Sir William Doyle was 
Chief Justice, and he was promoted to a similar post in Antigua. 
Sir George Anderson, the Attorney-General when I arrived, was 
made Chief Justice of Ceylon, and his son, I believe, has just been 
appointed Chief Justice of Trinidad. Sir Bruce Lockhart Bumside, 
for several years my able Attorney-General, was made Queen's 
Advocate and afterwards Chief Justice of Ceylon ; and the present 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas is that very capable Bahamian, Sir 
Ormond D. Malcolm, who for more than twenty-five years was 
Speaker of the House of Assembly. The late Sir Charles Cameron 
Lees was the son of Sir John Lees, a former Chief Justice of the 
Colony. There are not many, if any, small Colonies which can 
point to such a distinguished roll of names as this in so short a 
period as twenty-five years. 

Nearly all the black people in the Bahamas are peasant pro- 
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prieiors or owners of fishing, turtling, and sponging boats, and they 
are contented with their lot so long as it yields produce sufficient 
for their own wants. The largest island of the group, as I have 
said, is Andros, which contains 500 square miles. Part of it is 
unexplored, but it has considerable resources capable of improve- 
ment. In fact the development of the resources of all the islands 
leaves much to be desired. An American gentleman once made 
the remark to an acquaintance of mine, '' Why, Andros alone could 
supply a great portion of the States with fresh vegetables in 
winter! *' The statement is correct, but no such attempt has ever 
been made. The population of Andros still numbers but 8,450 
souls. It only requires enterprise for a number of small industries 
to be created, which singly might not be of much value, but which 
would collectively add greatly to the advantage of the people. 
That enterprise is not yet forthcoming in the Bahamas at all events. 
Over and over again have I told the natives that with the boon of 
freedom comes the corresponding responsibiUty of labour of some 
kind, without which the advantages of freedom cannot be secured, 
and that, in whatever rank of life they may be, the path of honest 
persevering labour is the one they must, to some extent, follow. I 
have begged them to remember the high authority which says : '' If 
a man does not work, neither shall he eat,'* but I fear that all such 
appeals fall on deaf ears. There is no getting them out of the old 
grooves. They are satisfied, and notwithstanding the official state- 
ment that '^ the peasant population are turning their attention to 
the cultivation of vegetables, oranges, and pine-apples," there 
remains an almost general ignorance of the mere rudiments of 
improved agriculture, which is not likely to be dispelled for many 
years to come. 

In disorders of the nervous system the doctors say that Nassau 
is one of the most perfect sanitariums in the world. The regular 
temperature, the pleasant social surroundings, the comfortable 
quarters, the enforced abstinence from business cares, so reheve the 
pressure upon overstrained nervous centres that equilibrium and 
their marked improvement and restored health are bound to 

ensue. 

Under all these circumstances you can readily beheve me when 
I repeat that I spent six happy years of my life in the Bahamas. 
The Assembly and Council and the people were pleased to say that 
my administration there wpis " a brilliant one/' They expressed a 
hope that " during a prosperous career I should have a kindly recol- 
lection at times of the far-away isle in which I had gained my first 
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experience as a Colonial Qovemor.*' That hope was more than 
fulfilled, for I revisited the Bahamas in 1884, and I still retain, and 
ever shall retain, a grateful recollection of those long-past happy 
days. 

My pleasant task is now finished, and it only remains for me to 
express a hope that this account of the Bahamas, imperfect as it is, 
has not been without interest and instruction to those who have 
heard it. I am glad to think that the Boyal Colonial Institute 
intends to publish this paper, and that it has thus fallen to my lot 
to bring the Land of the Pink Pearl into greater prominence in this 
direction than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

<< Diminutive and distant though it be, 
Obscure and unimportant to the State, 
Yet is this little Colony elate — 
A portion of the British Empire She I '* 

The Paper was illuatrated by a number of limelight views. 

Discussion. 

Sir Augustus J. Addebley, E.C.M.G., said that the island 
which contained the capital, Nassau, was first called Providence by 
a captain who put in there through stress of weather. On its being 
found later on that there was another place of the same name, it was 
re-christened New Providence. The speaker was in favour of the 
continuance of local self-government such as at present obtained. 
The Bahamans were good, honest traders, and would be a credit to 
any community. The cultivation of the sisal fibre would be 
profitable as long as prices could be kept up. It must, however, 
be grown on good land, and by people with capital. The failure of 
Mr. Chamberlain's plantation at Andros was owing to the selection 
of unsuitable land. Mr. Nesbitt was the first to introduce sisal 
cultivation into the islands. Sir John Lees, who served the Colony 
for over thirty years, will chiefly be remembered as having dis- 
covered sponge (a valuable asset of the Colony). 

General Sir Henry W. Noeman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE., 
expressed his gratification with the Paper, which gave a full 
and complete account of the Bahamas. They did not lid in the 
ordinary highway of traffic, and consequently did not get much 
visited by tourists. When he was Governor of Jamacia he paid a 
visit to the Turks and Caicos (which were included in his Governor- 
ship, though they geographically belonged to the Bahamas group), 
where the salt industry was the only one of importance. He 
obtained a view of some of the Bahama Islands, and twice visited 
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Inagua, which was still nearer to Jamaica, and had recommended 
yachtsmen and sportsmen to go there. The wild ponies and cattle 
and the red-bre^ted flamingoes were especially worthy of notice, 
and the different colours of the fish were also remarkable. As a 
result of Sir William Eobinson's eloquent Paper he hoped that 
many of those present would desire to visit the Bahamas. 

Sir ChabiiES WaiiPOLe thought that Sir William Bobinson would 
find Nassau much changed since his visit in 1884. The garrison 
had been withdrawn, which had made a great difference to 
society. The barracks had been turned over to the police, a force 
recruited after the withdrawal of the military for the maintenance 
of order : and since this, new barracks had been erected for the 
police near the gaol, and the old barracks replaced by Mr. Flagler's 
new hotel. The Boyal Victoria had been enlarged and redecorated 
— electric light and lifts had been put in, and the prices raised. 
He was afraid $4t a day would not cover the cost of living there 
now ; it would have to be multiplied by three. There was every 
prospect of the Bahamas increasing in prosperity by leaps and 
bounds. Its growing popularity as a health resort would bring 
money into the place, and it had a great future in its fruit trade 
and the sisal industry. Owing to the repeated ''cold snaps" in 
Florida, orange-growing there was of a precarious character, but in 
the Bahamas, protected as it was by the Gulf Stream, which runs 
through the Florida Channel, the climate had comparatively little 
variation in temperature. There were no frosts, and the orange 
groves had nothing to fear from the cold. People were now 
planting orange stocks and grafting sweet oranges and grape fruit, 
for which there was ah unlimited demand in the United States. 
Sisal had had a chequered fortune. It began by being boomed as a 
gold mine, and people planted it in all sorts of soil, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Much British capital had been lost in planting sisal in 
places where it would not grow to any size, and, owing to over- 
production in other places, especially in Yucatan, prices had dropped, 
and only those estates where the soil was good and the access was 
easy to the port oi shipment could live. It could be delivered 
f.o.b. for about £12 per ton, and so long as prices did not fall 
below £15 or £16 per ton there was still a good margin of profit. 
What had, however, mainly contributed to the present satisfactory 
position of the industry was the recent war between the United States 
and Spain, as in consequence of the troubles in the Philippines the 
export of Manila hemp had practically ceased. Sisal could not 
compete with Manila, and when the Manila industry was revived 
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the present high prices would fall and sisal would have to struggle 
again for its existence. It was to be hoped, however, that it 
would have obtained such a grip on the market that it would main- 
tain a steady price of £20 a ton, in which case there is undoubtedly 
money in it. 

The Bight Hon. the Eabl of Stamfobd said that the Bahamas 
had a great future before them if the inhabitants would only profit 
by agricultural education and obtain a better acquaintance with a 
diversification of industries and co-operation. It was pleasant to 
live in a land where there was always sunshine. 

The Ohaibman (Sir Nevile Lubbock, E.G.M.G.), in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Sir William Bobinson, said the Bahamas were a 
delightful resort for tourists and those who were fond of fishing. 
Manila hemp, being a finer fibre than sisal, would always command 
better prices. The settlement of the Philippines would not be long 
delayed, and as there were large stocks of hemp in Manila their 
release must tend to cause a glut in the market and seriously affect 
the price obtainable for sisal. It was therefore, in his opinion, a 
rash thing for the people of the Bahamas to increase their 
cultivation so enormously as we had been told they had done. 
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FIFTH OEDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held a 
the Whitehall Booms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Tuesday, March IS, 
1900, when a paper on <' A School of Tropical Medicine," was read 
by Patrick Manson, Esq., M.D., F.B.C.P., LL.D., O.M.G. (Medical 
Adviser to the Colonial OfiSce). 

Sir Henry J. Jourdain, E.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Insti« 
tate, presided« 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 23 
Fellows had been elected, viz. 9 Resident, 14 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Sir George W, AUen, K.C.LE,, Stopford W. W. Brooke, Major William E. 
Chapman, Sidrtey B, Farrar, Harry W, Jacobs, Penry Vatighcm Morgan, 
Alderman Walter Vaiighan Morgan, JuUiis C. Prince, James F. A. Stopford, 

Non-resident Fellows : — 

Emanuel B, BeUlios, CM,0. (Hong Kong), Evelyn D. BerringUm (B}u>desia), 
John F. Crean (Gold Coast Colony), Alexander Dotone, MJ.M.E,, J.P. (New 
South Wales), Hon. Bichard S. Haynes, M,L.C, {Western Australia), W, A, 
Hickman, B.Sc. {New Brunstuick), Zehina Lane (Western Australia), Leslie 
C, Neale (Bhodesia), Hora^ce Oxley {Cape Colony), J. H, Patterson (Uganda), 
Holland Porter (Ceylon), WdUer E. Bichards (B?u)desia), F. Crosbie Boles 
(Ceylon), James T. Walker (New South Wales), 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both, in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

Thb Ghaibman : I have to announce with extreme regret that 
Lord Loch is imable to be with us and preside this evening. He 
had folly intended to be present, but late last evening his doctors 
positively fprbade him to come out. I am thus called upon, at the 

N 
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last moment, to take his place. Dr. Manson has consented to 
favour us with an address on a most interesting subject, and I 
would take this opportunity of congratulating him, on behalf of the 
Institute, upon the honour which Her most Gracious Majesty has 
recently conferred upon him. 
Dr. Manson then read his paper on 



A SCHOOL OP TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

A STBiEiNG feature in modem civilisation is the attention that is 
now bestowed on public health. The individual man has always 
been sujQ&ciently solicitous about his own health, but it is only 
recently that he has taken seriously to care about the health of his 
neighbour. Not that nowadays we really care more for our neigh- 
bours than our ancestors did; we do so only, or principally, 
because science and experience have taught us that if our neigh-^ 
hour fall sick, sooner or later, and in consequence of this, we 
ourselves will suffer in body or estate. 

In this way it has come about that those who have made ii 
their business in life to care for the health of the community — the 
physician and his satellites — are gradually getting a voice in the 
management of the affairs of the country, and acquiring no incon- 
siderable share of that power and influence hitherto practically 
monopolised by the priest, the lawyer, the soldier, the courtier, the 
capitalist, and the professional politician. The public health now 
occupies no inconsiderable proportion of the time of the Legislature, 
and the care of it absorbs not an unimportant share of the publio 
revenues. And deservedly so ; for such has been the progress in 
medical science and practice that this expenditure of time and 
money is more than justified and repaid. Witness the sub- 
stantial increase in the average duration of human life in civilised 
countries ; the diminution of pain, the obviation of deformity, the 
saving of time by averted illness and the general increase of 
physical comfort and well-being! Hitherto, these boons conferred 
on mankind by medical science have been, in great measure, 
confined to European nations and to North America. The time 
has now come when they should be extended to other nations and 
countries. \ 

The position of influence and power which is gradually heing 
conceded to my profession has been attained through no violent 
blood-stained revolution or cunning intrigue, but has com$ to it' 
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purely in virtue of the public's appreciation of the public's interests, 
the recognition by the public that the physician is one of its most 
valuable servants. Concurrently with the increase of medical 
power and influence there has been a corresponding increase in 
medical cares, in the range of medical knowledge, and, as a con- 
sequence, in the extent of medical studies. In fact, the range and 
amount of modern medical knowledge, and the number of ways in 
which it can be usefully applied, are so vast that it is no longer 
possible for any single individual to assimilate and apply them to 
the best advantage. Perforce, in order to overtake its studies and 
perform efficiently its duties, the medical profession has had to 
subdivide; one set of men devoting themselves to one department 
of professional knowledge and practice, another to another — 
specialising, as it is called. Such a splitting up has its disad- 
vantages, tending as it must to narrowness of view and occasion- 
ally to abuse. It is unavoidable, however. Time was, and that 
not so long ago, when a good-sized portmanteau would have held 
all the medical books worth reading, and all the drugs and surgical 
instruments worth using. But let anyone visit a well-stocked 
modem medical library — that of the Eoyal College of Surgeons for 
example — and let him contemplate the miles of books, acres of 
weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies; let him contemplate the 
armamentarium of the modem surgeon, the machinery of the sani- 
tarian, the collections of the pharmacologist, and then ask himself 
if '^ any mortal mixture of earth's mould " could possibly assimilate 
or even read the huge accumulations of printed matter, understand 
and apply all these instruments, all this apparatus, and all these 
drugs. Specialisation in medicine is unavoidable ; the organs of 
the body, the forms of disease, social groupings, geographical con- 
siderations, individual predilection or aptitude, one circumstance or 
another determining the particular Une of each speciality and 
specialist. 

CKmate is a potent factor in the grouping and distribution of 
animals and plants. It has an equally potent influence in the 
grouping of diseases which, as modem science has amply shown, 
are, in the great majority of instances, but the effects of 
animals or plants parasitic in, or on, or living near the human 
body. 

. It is found that though the torrid, the temper^, and the frigid 
zones have certain diseases in common, each zone has something 
pathological which is peculiar to itself, or peculiarly prevalent 
there. This circumstance is the basis for the specialisation of the 

n2 
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tropical group of disease. The speciality is based on a natural 
division of diseases, a division which, in the case of the tropics at 
all events, has to be recognised in practice, and which, if we are to 
do full justice to the claims of diseases, of those who suffer from 
them, and of our national interest, we have to meet by special 
educational arrangements. 

In the short time at my disposal I propose to say a few word^ 
about some of the tropical diseases, to indicate their importance, to 
show why it is that they are tropical, and in the course of so doing 
endeavour to make clear the necessity for a special system of study 
as applied to these diseases, and finally to point out how, in my 
opinion, such a system of study can, under existing medical arrange* 
ments, be best carried out. 

In the tropics, as elsewhere, a certain form of disease may be 
more prevalent in one place than another, and vice versa. Taken 
as a whole, the leading tropical diseases are as follow?, enum^rateol 
in the order of their importance :— 



Endemic • • , ^ 



Epidemic 



/Malaria. 

Dysentery. 

Chronic enteritis (diarrhoea). 

Ankylostomiasis. 

Beri-beri, 

Filariasis. 

Leprosy. 

^Sloughing PhagedflBna (ulcQr]« 
' Cholera. 

Plague. 
.Yellow fever. 



These are by no means the only tropical diseases — far from it ^ 
they are perhaps the principal, but there is a long list besides 
which I do not give, but each item of which, none the less, requires 
special study. The diseases enumerated suffice to show to some 
degree the range of what the tropical practitioner has. to over-, 
take. 

The endemic diseases, although individual attacks may as a rule 
be of little danger as regards life, yet, inasmuch as they are always,, 
and nearly universally, in operation, and inasmuch as they may ba 
repeated in the same individual over and over again, ara attended 
by a far greater aggregate amount of death and suffering, and are 
therefore infinitely more important than the. epidemic diseases, 
deadly though the latter may be. 

Chief of these enden^ic diseaises is malaria. It is the gre^^ 
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disease of the tropics. It is the principal cause of sickness and 
death there, and of social stagnation. It is the king there, and, 
like s6me t)rutal tyrant, it blastd its' subjects' and its kingdom. It, 
and praclacally it alone, is the reason why Africa is the Dark 
Continent; why some, in fiact most, of the fairest and most fertile 
regions of the earth are but howling wildernesses covered with 
worthless jungle and inhabited only by wild beasts and a sprinkling 
of wilder men. Five millions die annually of fever, principally 
malarial, in British India alone. That figure, heavy though it be, 
conveys no idea of the amount of suffering, of invalidism and 
poverty entailed on India by this one disease. Over one-third of 
our soldiers there, European and native, suffer annually from 
malaria. Apply this proportion to the whole civil population, and 
we can get some idea of the ag^egate amount of suffering malaria 
means to India. It is even worse in this respect with many other 
tropical countries. When we describe a tropical country as ^' un- 
healthy" we really mean that it is malarious.* West Africa is 
unhealthy. Apart from humanitarian considerations, see what this 
fact means to our Colonies in tropical Africa: It more than 
doubles the cost of government. Here is a tablq kindly prepared 
for me by Mr. Turton, of the Colonial OfiSc6. It shows the invahd- 
ings and deaths during the year 1896 among^* the Government 
servants in one of our West African Colonies — the Gold Coast. Of 
176 European officers, 25 were invalided to Europe and elsewhere, 
10 died within the Colony, 5 ot those invalided died after leaving 
the Colony in consequence of diseases contracted there; thus 
between death and invaliding the services of 28*4 per cent, of the 
Colonial officials were lost to thi^. Government. The death-rate 
"Was 85*2 per thousand — about 1 in 10. 

Betubn of Eubopeah Officebs m thb Gold Coast Colony within 

THE Tear 1896. 

In the Colony, 

Part of whose Sdrviod was within the previous year . • • • . I4d 

Who arrived on their first tour of service 39 

Total number of officers in the Colony witiiin the year t • . . 176 

Who left the Colony t or died^ toithdn the year. 

On leave of absence . • * * * 89 

Invalided i ... 26 

For causes other than leavei invaliding, transfer, &gi • . » • 5 

For other West African Colonies, settlements, protectorates, <&c. . . G 
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Died. 



Within the Colony . 

After leaving the Colony invalided 



10 
5 



Betubn of Officebs who have been Invalided fbom the Gold Coast 

Colony within the Yeab 1896. 



<%!V 


Date on which the officer left the 


Cause for which the officer was 


No. 


Gold Coast 


invalided 


1 


January 19 ... . 


Malarial fever 


2 


» 29 








Bemittent fever 


8 


„ 29 








»» »» 


4 


February 16 








»» »» 


5 


„ 25 








Hismoptysia 


6 


,, 26 . 








Dysentery 


7 


» 29 








Cerebral anaemia 


8 


» 29 . 








Debility 


9 


,, 29 








Intermittent fever 


10 


March 3 • 








Bemittent fever 


11 


„ 20 








»» »» 


12 


» 30 








1) }i 


13 


April 13 . 








*i if 


14 


,. 13 , 










a a 


15 


,, 18 . 










11 11 


16 


„ 20 . 










11 11 


17 


June 3 , 










1 11 11 


18 


„ 27 . 










1 

11 11 


19 


July 14 










Neuritis Peripheral 


20 


,. 21 , 










Haemoptysis 


21 


August 7 , 












22 


» 18 








Jaundice and malaria cachexia 


23 


» 18 








Bemittent fever 


24 


September 30 . 








Anasmia 


25 


November 13 








Malarial cachexia 


26 


December 16 








Locomotor ataxy 



Note. — Correction to the above. It has been discovered that No. 81 was not invalided on 
Aagpist 7, therefore the number invalided will be 25 and not 86. 



Betxtbn of Officebs who were Invalided and Died Subsequent to theib 
Dbpabtubb from the Gk>u> Coast, within the Yeab 1896. 



Ho. 



1 
2 
8 
4 
5 



Date on which 
the olBoer left 
the Qold Ooast 



January 17 

„ 29 

February 16 

11 26 

April 13 



Date of 
death 



January 20 
February 3 

11 16 
June 2 
April 18 



Place where it occurred 



At flea off Sierra Leone 

At sea off Cape Palmas 

At sea off Elmina • 

London 

At sea off Sierra Leone 



Oanse fbr whioh the 
officer was invalided 



Malarial fever 
Bemittent fever 

)) ft 

Blackwater fever 

Bemittent fever 
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Beturn 


OP Officebs who have Died in the Gold Coast Colony within 

THE Year 1896. 


No. 


Date of death 


Place at which it 
occurred 


Cause 


1 

2 
8 

4 

5 
■ G 
7 
8 
9 
10 


January 1 

» 17 . 
February 6 

7 
» 12 . 
„ 24 . 
March 13 
June 26 . 
„ 30 . 
September 15 , 


• 




Accra 

»» 

»> 

Eevitta 

Accra 

Elmina . 

»» ' 
Minnebab 
Addab 


i 




Eemittent fever 

» 
>> 
Malarial fever 

»» 
Mai arial — Remittent 
Remittent fever 
Gastritis 

Bronchial catarrh 
Remittent fever 



Statement Showing the Percentage op the European Officers who were 
IN THE Gold Coast Colony within the Year 1896, and who were either 
Invalided, or Died in the Colony, or were Invalided and Died en 
ROUTE TO Europe or Other Places situated without the Colony. 



Total number of 

European oflBcera 

in the Colony 

within 

the year 


Invalided to 

Europe and 

elsewhere 


Rate 

per 

cent. 


Died 

within the 

Colony 


Bate 

per 

cent. 


Died 
after 

leaving 
the 

Colony 


Bate 

per 

cent. 


176 
Per 1,000 . . 


25 


14-204 
142040 


10 


5-682 
66-820 


5 


2-840 
28-400 


Total rate 
Per 1,000 . 


per cent, of deatl 

• • • 


IS in the C( 

• » 


)lony and after 1 
• • . 


eaving it 

• • 


. 8-522 
. 86-220 





The Gold Coast is but an average specimen of our other tropical 
African Colonies and Protectorates. The figures which I have given 
mean that, what with death and invaliding and the necessity for 
frequent leave of absence to Europe in order to avert disease, in 
these Colonies two men have to be employed to do the work of one, 
and that to induce them to accept employment these two men have 
each to get double pay. It means that that continuity of work and 
accumulation of personal experience which are so necessary for 
successful government and administration are almost impossible. 
It means that Government is robbed of many of its best servants 
just as they are becoming valuable. It means an enormous 
financial drain on a sorely handicapped community. In the face of 
these figures it is difficult to see how such Colonies can get along 
at all. Malaria is a rope round their necks, and the fact that they 
continue to e^st, some of them to prosper even in spite of it, is 
testimony to their intrinsic value and eloquent testimony as to 
what might be made of them and what they would blossom into 
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were this ever-floating cloud of malaria that hangs over them 
dispelled. 

Can this cloud by any practicable means be dissipated? My 
answer to this question and to the same question as regards all the 
other diseases I have enumerated is, emphatically, " Yes." 

" What ! " I can imagine someone saying. <' Disease arises from 
climate: can you change the climate of a continent?" My 
answer to that is ^* No. But disease does not arise from climate. 
This is a common and most misleading fallacy. Disease may be 
influenced by, but it cannot be caused by climate. Disease is caused 
by beasts and plants, and we have dominion over these. To 
compete successfully with beasts and plants all we require is know- 
ledge, and the skill, the will, and the opportunity to apply it. We 
can cut down the mightiest oak, and we can draw forth leviathan 
with a hook. If we can do this, surely we can subdue the feeble 
bacterial and the feeble protozoal germs of disease." 

The first thing necessary towards effecting this consummation is 
knowledge of the disease germ. Let us take stock of what we know 
about one of these, the malarial germ, for example, and see how we 
stand as regards this, the cause of the principal disease of the 
Tropics. We can see this germ in the blood of its victim ; we 
can remove it from one human being, transfer it and. grow it in 
another; we can kill it at will; and we now know how, under 
natural conditions, it is acquired and,spi;ead. 

Let me explain. It is worth while doing so, for the underlying 
principles which govern the distribution, the propagation, the 
acquisition, and the suppression of malaria equally apply to most 
of, if not to all, the Tropical diseases I have enumerated. 

As I have hinted, the germ of malaria lives in the human blood* 
It can be readily seen there if suitable methods of examination be 
employed. I have a malarial patient in whose blood I find this 
germ. I remove a few drops of his blood by inserting the needle of 
a hypodermic syringe into one of his veins. I inject the blood so 
removed into one of my own veins. In the course of a week or ten 
days I am almost sure to develop malarial fever, and, if I am not 
too ill to use my microscope, I can find with the utmost ceirtainty 
malaria germs by the million in my blood. There they will live 
and multiply for an indefinite period, unless I choose to kill them. 
This experiment I can perform successfully in any country and in 
any climate. " In any country, or climate," I fancy I hear some- 
one say; ''why then, if this germ be the cause of malaria, is 
malaria not to be found in every country and climate ? " The 
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answer to that question is interesting, for it explains the peculiar 
geographical limitations of many, perhaps of most, tropical diseases. 
Observe, I used a hypodermic needle and syringe in my experiment. 
I used artificial means. These means were but a crude and incom- 
plete imitation of the natural process. As regards the malarial 
parasite, the natural hypodermic needle and syringe is the mosquito. 
This insect abstracts the parasite from one human being, injects it 
into other human beings, and so spreads malaria. Thus malaria is 
acquired under natural conditions only when and where the 
mosquito is to be found, that is to say, in the Tropics and in the 
warm seasons of higher latitudes. The geographical distribution of 
malaria is therefore determined by the geographical distribution of 
the mosquito. 

Again, I can imagine some one saying : " This surely cannot be 
true. I have often been bitten by mosquitoes, but I have never had 
fever." " Very likely," I reply, " but you forget one of the con- 
ditions of my experiment. My hypodermic syringe was filled with 
blood from a patient who was at the time suffering from malaria, 
and who had the germ of malaria living and floating about in his 
blood. The mosquito which bit you had not previously fed on such 
a germ-laden subject, very probably had never sucked human 
blood before. It could not therefore have given you malaria, any 
more than a bite of a healthy dog could give you hydrophobia." 

Moreover, there are mosquitoes and mosquitoes, hundreds of 
species ; fortunately for mankind, it is only a limited number of 
species that are effective transmitters of the malarial germ. It so 
happens that the malarial germ, after it has been ingested by the 
mosquito, has to leave the insect's stomach, pass into its tissues, 
lindergo many evolutionary changes there, and finally find its way 
to the poison gland of the insect, and so to the human body when 
the mosquito proceeds to make its next meal on a human victim. 
The mosquito does not act exactly in the way my hypodermic 
syringe did. It does not spew up the blood it has imbibed, and with 
it the parasites contained in this blood. It is not in this way that it 
injects and transmits malaria. It injects the transformed parasite in 
the droplet of venom, which it emits through its proboscis every time 
it bites a man. The natural process is therefore not one of direct 
inoculation, as in the experiment with the hypodermic syringe. 

Fortunately, the malarial germ will not thrive and pass through 
the changes I have indicated in every kind of mosquito ; therefore 
it is that only certain species are dangerous, and only such individual 
insects of these particular species as have previously fed on human 
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blood which at the time contained malaria parasites. Happily, the 
distribution of these dangerous kinds of mosquito is limited. 

Still I fancy I hear objections. Some are saying : *^ There is 
plenty, or used to be plenty of malaria in England, in the fen 
country, for example, but there are no mosquitoes in England. If 
the mosquitoes be the transmitter of malaria, how explain our 
English malaria ? '* This objection I meet with a flat contradiction. 
There are plenty of mosquitoes in England, at least seven kinds, 
only in England they are called " gnats.'* 

Again, I hear : <' How, if there are mosquitoes, or gnats, in 
England, and mosquitoes be the cause of malaria, how account for 
the fact that in recent years indigenous malaria has disappeared 
from the land ? " There is probably a combination of reasons for 
this. In the first place, in consequence of improvements in 
agriculture and extensive drainage, the breeding-places of the mos- 
quito, that is to say, stagnant pools, are fewer and more restricted 
in area than formerly ; consequently, mosquitoes are fewer, and the 
chance of being bitten by them^is correspondingly diminished. In 
the second place, because of the cheapening of quinine, and the 
increased appreciation of the value and use of this drug, there are 
fewer malarial subjects for mosquitoes to draw germs from. Quinine > 
kills the germ as surely as arsenic kills the rat. By these two 
means— drainage and the extended use of quinine — the tide has 
been turned against the malarial germ in England, and it has 
gradually disappeared from the country, just as the wolf and the 
wild boar have disappeared. 

See now what dominion this knowledge of the malaria germ 
gives us over the disease. We have it in our power absolutely to 
avert malaria ; and this we can do in many ways, founding our 
methods on our knowledge of the habits of the germ and of the 
transmitter of the germ — that is, the mosquito. As of old, we can 
kill the germ in the human host by quinine. " This is nothing 
new,*' you may say. True, but the appreciation of its importance 
as regards the s^ead of malaria is new. We now know that 
malaria is a communicable, a catching disease ; and we now knoWs 
what we did not formerly believe, that a malarial patient is a source 
of danger to his neighbours. It is therefore of importance to give 
quinine to the malarial patient ; not for his own sake merely, but 
for the sake of his neighbour as well, to whom he is a continual 
source of danger through the mosquitoes that may feed upon him 
and so transmit his germs. Malaria could be stamped out in a 
community by all-round free drugging with quinine, After a month 
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or two the supply of infected blood would have come to an end, and 
consequently there would be no more infected mosquitoes. That 
is one way of exterminating malaria. Another is to cause all 
malarials to sleep under mosquito nets, or in mosquito houses. 
The mode of action of this method would be practically the same 
as the former. Mosquitoes could not become infected ; their bites 
would be harmless. A third method is to cause the uninfected to 
live in mosquito-proof houses and sleep in mosquito-proof beds. 
By so doing they could not become infected, and the parasites 
would tend to die out for want of fresh hosts* A fourth way is to 
kill by different kinds of culicicides all mosquitoes entering the 
house. A fifbh method is to destroy the mosquito larvsB before 
they reach maturity and the biting stage. This can be done by 
drainage, or by poisoning the mosquito pools. Lastly, malaria 
may be stamped out by the combined application of all these 
methods; and it is probable that such a combination will be the 
method adopted in the future, so soon as the public have been 
educated up to the point of wishing for, of paying for, and of apply* 
ing the means of protection science has now placed at their dis* 
posal. , 

Our existing knowledge of the causes of some of the other 
tropical diseases I enumerated is almost, if not quite, as complete 
as that of which we can boast of in the case of malaria. My time 
will not permit of my taking similar stock of our knowledge of 
those other diseases. Unfortunately, there are still not a few of 
whose causes we are as yet in ignorance, and which, in consequence 
of this ignorance, we are absolutely powerless to prevent or to cure. 
But it must not be concluded from this that the lacking knowledge is 
unattainable. Let us take heart from the history of the progress of 
our knowledge of malaria. It is only twenty years since the malaria 
germ was discovered, only two years since the action of the mosquito 
in transmitting the germ was revealed. When full knowledge of 
the causes and modes of propagation of these other tropical diseases 
does come, we will get with this knowledge, sooner or later, the power 
that knowledge confers. 

Meanwhile we must make the best use possible of such know- 
ledge as we do already possess. We must take care that the 
tropical medical practitioner shall be placed in full possession of 
everything that is known about the causes, about the diagnosis, 
and about the management of tropical disease. We must spread 
this knowledge, so that many besides the physician may acquire 
it ; we must popularise it, so that those who could benefit thereby 
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may be willing to accept and to co-operate in its practical appli- 
cation. This last is a most important matter. Unless you 
get people willing to receive them there is really very little 
use in offering sanitary privileges or trying to carry out sani- 
tary measures. I recollect very well how, some years ago, in 
Hong Eong an elaborate system of drainage and of modem 
municipal sanitation was supplied to the Chinese. Water taps, 
traps, drains, ventilators and all the rest of it were placed at their 
disposal. The Chinese turned the water taps on, but they were too 
lazy to shut them ; naturally, the supply of water calculated to last 
for a year was exhausted before the year was half over. The traps 
had gratings which had been placed over the traps to prevent their 
being choked ; gratings and traps were ruthlessly removed to facili- 
tate the escape of domestic rubbish. To give these things to 
Chinamen unappreciative of their purpose and ignorant of their 
use, was like giving a monkey a fiddle. They did not understand 
them and they broke them. Before applying sanitary measures to 
a community the most important thing is that that conmaunity be 
intellectually in a position to appreciate them. It is the old story 
of taking the horse to the water ; you can do that, but you cannot 
make him drink. One thing you can do, however — ^you can make 
him thirsty. And so with the public and sanitation. You must 
by some process of education make the public long for sanitary 
draughts. Then it will not only accept them, but it will clamour 
for them, very likely abuse the Government for not giving them, 
and, most important result of such judicious education, be willing 
to pay for them. This is the frame of public mind we must try to 
develop in relation to malaria and other tropical diseases. 

I am sure the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute will be 
pleased to learn that the Colonial OfiSce authorities are alive to the 
practical importance of these recent developments of what I may 
designate malariology, and also to the importance of educating the 
public towards adopting the measures of protection so plainly in- 
dicated thereby. The Colonial OfiSce has already, in conjunction with 
the Boyal Society, sent a commission to Central Africa and to the 
West Coast, to study malaria on the spot ; it has now authorised 
me to make, in conjunction with the London School of Tropical Me- 
dicine, an experiment on the practicability of preventing malaria, 
in intensely malarial localities, by practicable and easily applied 
means. This experiment has a double purpose — ^that which I have 
stated — the other being the demonstration in an easily understood 
and irrefutable manner that the mosquito carries malaria, so that 
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the public shall be educated thereby, up to the point of being willing 
and eager to adopt the measures necessary and suitable for self- 
protection. 

It is perhaps unwise to prophesy before the event, especially as 
to the results of biological experiment ; but in this instance I feel so 
confident about what the results will be, that I shall venture to 
anticipate and to describe the experiments about to be instituted. 

A hut, such a hut as would be suitable for the European to live 
in in Tropical Africa, is to be erected in the most malarial part of 
the Soman Campagna available. The hut is to be furnished with 
wire-gauze door and window screens and other devices to render it 
mosquito proof. Two skilled observers and their two servants are 
to live in this hut from May till October of this year*— that is, 
during the entire malarial season. Of course, they will be at liberty 
to go where they like during the day, but from an hour before 
sunset to an hour after sunrise they are to be in the hut. Now if 
these men escape from fever it will be absolute proof that by very 
simple and inexpensive means the human body can be protected 
from the malaria germ, for^ as regards the spot in the Bomau 
Campagna selected for the experiment, I may state that to sleep 
there unprotected but for one night is regarded by the Bomans as 
tantamount to contracting a malarial fever, and that too of a 
virulent type. 

The second experiment is to be as follows : — Laboratory bred 
mosquitoes, that is mosquitoes raised from the egg in the laboratory^ 
and which have had no opportunity of picking up malaria germs in 
the haunts of malaria, are to be fed in Borne on patients in whose 
blood the benign tertian malaria parasite has been ascertained by 
the microscope to be present. These mosquitoes are to be trans- 
ported to London, fed on vegetable juices till such time aa we know 
that the malaria germs shall have arrived at the venom gland. The 
insects are then to be liberated in a small mosquito house in which 
one or more Englishmen who have never left this country are to 
sleep. We expect that in about ten days after this these Englishmen 
will develop malarial fever, and that we shall find the malaria 
parasite in their blood. There is no danger from this experiment, 
as the type of malaria parasite we propose experimenting with is 
not virulent and is easily killed by quinine. 

Similar experiments have been successfully made before, so 
that for the malariologist positive results, provided the proper 
conditions are complied with, are a foregone conclusion. But the 
experiments have never been combined in the crucial way proposed^ 
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or carried out in what I might call so dramatic a way and in a 
manner so calculated to carry conviction to our countrymen at 
home and abroad. Should they eventuate in the way we believe 
they will, this will encourage the Colonial Office to go forward in 
the direction now clearly indicated, and will prepare those for 
whose education the experiments are intended to adopt such 
measures as experts may devise for protection from malaria. 

I may add that we have already secured volunteers for these 
what some may consider somewhat dangerous experiments. The 
volunteers, needless to say, have faith in the mosquito-malaria 
theory. 

Another point which demands attention from the profession and 
the public is connected with the diffusion of epidemic tropical 
diseases. In olden times, when the communication between 
places far apart was slow and infrequent, epidemic disease spread 
with difficulty, because during the long voyage the infected either 
died or recovered, and the infection came to an end before the port 
was reached. It is otherwise in our days, for not only is communi- 
cation enormously multiplied, but voyages are shortened, and con- 
sequently the risk of the diffusion of epidemic disease proportionately 
increased. Witness the remarkable extension of plague during the 
past few years ; for the first time ib has appeared in South America 
and Australia. Even in minor diseases a similar extension is being 
brought about by rapid travel. That Tropical American pest, the 
chigger, has, within the memory of living men, been carried 
to West Africa, has spread all over Tropical Africa, has found its 
way to the East Coast, and is now apparently about to invade 
India. It is more than likely that by the importation of suitable 
species of mosquitoes into those tropical paradises, the Pacific 
Islands, which have hitherto enjoyed absolute immunity from 
malaria, malaria will appear in them, as has already happened 
in the case of Mauritius and K^union. The Old World gave 
cholera to the New. What guarantee have we that the New will 
not reciprocate by a return gift of yellow fever ? An invasion of 
the crowded cities of Tropical Asia by yellow fever would be a 
calamity terrible to contemplate. Beri-beri, hitherto a disease of 
the tropics, has been introduced even into England. These facts, 
and many similar which I could cite, indicate a field of study and 
of practical sanitation which ought not to be ignored. 

To meet all the obligations as regards tropical medicine that a 
conscientious desire to discharge our duties imposes upon us, the 
first and most obvious step is to provide an institution, or institu- 
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tionSj where an adequate knowledge of tropical diseases may be 
acquired. The subject can be taught as yet only by a few, for the 
subject as yet is known in a practical way only by a few. Oppor- 
tunities for a living, working acquaintance with the germs of 
tropical disease and with the diseases themselves can be obtained 
only where such diseases are to be found ; and as teachers are few 
and scattered in the native haunts of these diseases it follows that, 
as regards the location of the teaching institutions, they must be 
placed in those two or three places where pupils, diseases, and 
teachers can all be brought together. In this country there are 
only two or three such places. One is Netley, our great military 
hospital and military medical school. For man^ reasons this ad- 
mirable institution is not available to the general public. Liverpool, 
a centre of much of our tropical trade, offers another and good 
opportunity. But it is especially in London, where teachers, 
diseases, and pupils mostly congregate, that such a school should be 
placed. Such an institution, thanks in great measure to the 
statesmanlike instinct of our present Colonial Secretary, his 
appreciation of what is needed and how to set about supplying the 
need, to the enterprise of the Seamen's Hospital Society, and to the 
liberality of the general public, we now have in' London. Our 
London school has been in existence only since last October, but 
such is the appreciation of the importance of the object it is trying 
to attain that already fifty students have passed through its 
portals. 

The scheme of teaching at this school has been carefully thought 
out. For obvious reasons it is applicable only to men who have 
already graduated in medicine. There are systematic lectures in 
which the theory of tropical disease is taught. There are practical 
demonstrations on patients in the hospital attached to the school. 
Above all, there are systematic demonstrations by a skilled patholo- 
gist with special knowledge otr tropical diseases. Each disease germ 
is in its turn demonstrated and studied. The student is made 
familiar with all its operations. He is taught to find it, to follow 
up its development, to recognise its pathological effects, to study it, 
in fact, as an object of natural history, which is the only true and 
scientific way of obtaining an adequate grasp of the basis and 
nJEiture of disease. 

I have no doubt that, ere many years are over, the fifty men who. 
have passed through our school will have done much for the benefit 
of their fellow-6reatures ; much which, but for the school, would 
have been left undone ; that some of them will have advanced 
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materially the common stock of knowledge of tropical disease ; ancl 
that, directly or indirectly, they will in one way or another have 
contributed to the material prosperity of our Tropical Colonies, and 
indirectly to that of the Mother Country. I hope much from thisf 
movement. 

As yet the school is in its in&ncy and requires fostering ; but X 
make bold to say that it will thrive, and that it will do more for our 
Tropical Colonies than any measure yet devised for their benefit. 
That is a strong statement, not too strong, however, in my opinion. 
This school strikes, and strikes effectively, at the root of the principal 
difficulty of most of these Colonies — disease. It will cheapen govern- 
ment, and make it more efficient. It wiU encourage and cheapen com- 
mercial enterprise. It will conciliate and foster the native. Think 
for a moment what would be the result were we to banish malaria 
from such a place as the Gold Coast. Why, the Colony would go for- 
ward in prosperity by leaps and bounds. ^* Banish malaria ! " you will 
say, *^ impossible." Not so. I have shown you how it has been done, 
and how it can be done. I have lived for long periods, thirteen years 
in one instance, six in another, in what, at one time, were regarded 
as two of the many so-called "white men's graves" — Amoy and 
Hong Eong. During one of our early Chinese wars a British 
regiment was stationed on a little island in the harbour of Amoy. 
In this same island, many years later, I had my home. The regi- 
ment I refer to was nearly wiped out by malaria and other tropical 
diseases, as the tombstones in the little graveyard bear witness to 
to this day. But in all my thirteen years in Amoy I had only one 
slight attack of fever, and none of my feimily suffered in that way. 
In Hong Eong in the early forties, and for a good many years after 
its occupation by the British, the annual mortality among our troops 
from malaria and other tropical diseases was from 25 to 80 per cent., 
some years even more. Yet when I lived in Hong Eong in the 
eighties, I never had an attack of malaria, nor had any of my family, 
and the total mortality from all causes among the garrison 
was something like 5 per 1,000 only. The terrible mortality of 
the early years of British occupation of Amoy and Hong Eong 
arose from ignorance. The comparative salubrity of later years 
arose from experience ; and now that we can supplement experience 
by knowledge, why should we despair of such places as the Gold 
Coast, for example, or of any part of Tropical Africa or other fever- 
stricken land? 

The establishment of the mosquito-malaria theory by Boss must, 
in time prove an incalculable benefit to the tropics. But we will 
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not get tills benefit if we be content simply with the possession of 
the knowledge. We must apply it. Nor must we look this valu- 
able gift horse in the mouth, or hesitate boldly to follow up, to the 
fullest extent, the sanitary methods it so plainly indicates. 

Our tropical schools must not be starved for want of funds. They 
are of national importance. They are at the root of tropical 
sanitation. It would be a disgrace, and a piece of parsimonious 
folly, if, for the sake of a few pounds, these promising institutions 
were allowed to languish and collapse. They must not be allowed 
to lapse into the condition of common cares, whom no one cares for. 

In our school we have the essentials or rudiments of an efficient 
teaching institution ; but we must not rest here — we require much 
more. Among other things we require the extension of the build- 
ing. We need additional sleeping and messing aocoiomodation for 
students. We started modestly at first, thinking that if we could 
provide sleeping accommodation for six students and working room 
for twenty or thereabouts it would suffice. We were mistaken — the 
privilege of being beside their work, and of being able to grapple 
with it at any time during the short curriculum ; of having a home 
provided for them when, perhaps during a brief furlough from 
thbroad, they come to London to rub up and acquire the new know- 
ledge, has been so much appreciated by our students, that many 
times we could have filled the rooms twice over. We need more 
laboratory accommodation : we require rooms for a library, for a 
museum, and for class accommodation. We want scholarships for 
Buch students as show an aptitude for research. We want adequate 
ir^moneration for the staff of teachers who at present work for 
nothing, or next to nothing ; and, lastly, we want an endowment of 
some sort to give solidity and permanence to the Institution. All 
this means money, of course, but it would take a large sum to place 
such an institution on the debtor side of the National Ledger. 
One life a year, the lifeof some valued public servant, saved through 
the instrumentality of the School would, to put it in a coarse 
commercial way, pay for the school twice over. I do not wish to 
appear to beg, but I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without 
pointing out to the patriotic among you, and to those who appreciate 
the value of our Colonies, that in this School we have, from a 
national point of view, a profitable investment. 

In the matter of the institution of schools for the study of tropical 
medicine Great Britain has led the way. That it is a good lead 
she has given is already attested by the fact that other countries 
are following. France and Germany have lately organised similar 

o 
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schools, and the United States is preparing to foUow suit. I trust 
that we shall maintain the lead in this new departure in colonising 
enterprise. 

But while we lead, we should not be too proud to follow. In 
Italy there has been in active operation for some years a Society 
for the Study and Suppression of Malaria. This Society has done 
much excellent work, and will do more. It is composed of two 
sets of members, honorary and working. The honorary pay for the 
workers' necessary expenses, for the printing and the machinery of 
the sanitary propaganda ; the workers give their time and know- 
ledge. Might we not with great benefit follow Italy, and institute 
in this country and in our Colonies a' society on similar lines for the 
study and suppression of malarial and other tropical diseases ? 

{TTie Pajaer was illustrated by a rt/umber of lantern elides prejpared 
from jphotogra^hs of the disease germs,) 

Discussion. 

Sir Cecil Clcmenti Smith, G.C.M.6. : I have been invited to 
open the discussion to-night upon this very interesting paper. The 
subject is one upon which a layman speaks with some diffidence, 
but I am inclined to offer a few remarks more especially from the 
point of view of one who was been connected with the administra- 
tion of our Tropical Colonies. I myself have been for more than 
thirty years connected with Eastern Colonies, where the diseases to 
which the lecturer has referred are extraordinarily prevalent, and 
he has not exaggerated in the slightest degree the importance of 
adopting every possible means science affords with a view to 
ameliorating the condition of those Colonies. According to the 
present system, the medical staff of the different Colonies is supplied 
with young men from this country, and I need hardly say they go 
out with very little knowledge of the diseases which they find most 
prevalent there. Consequently, any one engaged in the administra- 
tion of those Colonies and charged with seeing that the medical 
department is efficiently conducted, welcomes with the greatest 
possible heartiness anything done in this country towards ensuring 
that the young medical men who go out to the Colonies shall have 
had a special training in order to enable them to deal more 
effectually with the great mass of disease which cOmes under their 
hands. At present they practically have to learn this after their 
arrival. This is a matter of extreme difficulty, for many of them 
have to labour in isolated places and with little superyision from 
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their chiefs. Hence we ought to welcome any arrangement hy 
which these young men, hefore they go out, shall pass through the 
Tropical School of Medicine in London or in Liverpool, so that 
when they arrive in the Far East or in the Far West they shall 
have some elementary knowledge, at any rate, of the special diseases 
they have to deal with. Like all who have heen in the East, and 
more especially like those who have suffered from malaria, I am 
extremely interested in the discovery which, Dr. Manson tells us, 
is only two years old, of the reason why we get malaria. As a 
dutiful la3nnan, I accept what science tells us is the cause, hut I 
venture to say the time is hardly yet come when we may consider 
they have discovered the only cause of malaria. They may be right 
in what they tell us, but having regard to the experience which 
those of us who have lived out in the East have gained, I cannot 
help thinking there must be other causes which produce this very 
fell disease besides the mosquito. I lived for some years in Hong 
Eong in the sixties ; it was a time when what is known as the Hong 
Kong fever was especially rife, and the theory of the medical men 
there, which I believe was adopted in England by those who had 
studied the subject, was that the disease arose from the disturbance 
of the soil, which was disintegrated granite. I recollect one instance 
of four young men who built a bungalow on a hill outside Hong 
Eong, where there was no stagnant water, but three of them in a 
few days were dead, and the fourth so crippled with illness that he 
bad to leave the country and never returned. I cannot assert, of 
course, that they were not attacked by the mosquito ; all I can say 
is that all theories of that day must be thrown to the wind if the 
mosquito alone is responsible. I congratulate Dr. Manson on the 
practical effect he has given to his long study of this subject. I 
also congratulate the Colonies, as well as the Colonial Office, upon 
having so competent an adviser, and I trust that the endeavours 
Dr. Manson is making to ensure that the medical departments in 
the Colonies are more efficient will meet with the warmest support 
from the Colonists themselves. 

Dr. W. S. Church, President of the Boyal College of Physicians : 
I am sure you have all listened with the same interest that I did to 
the exceedingly clear account that Dr. Manson has given us of, at 
all events, one source of malarial disease. Without entering into 
anything like a discussion of the subject, I would remind Sir 
Cecil Clementi Smith that at the date he mentioned we were quite 
ignorant of the effects of various micro-organisms on our bodies, 
and therefore it is but natural that theories which might have been 
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accepted in ' this country twenty or thirty years ago are now found 
to be wholly erroneous. One thing Dr. Manson has not told you 
to-night, and that is the very important part he himself has taJcen 
in the investigations with regard both to malaria and filariasis. I 
have very little to say in the way of discussing his paper, because, 
never having practised out of this country, I know but little of 
malarial disease but there is one thing I should like to say before 
this mixed audience, and that is, that although for the treatment of 
malarial disease young physicians and surgeons who go out from 
this country may be rather " abroad,** and I fear still will be, even 
with schools of tropical medicine in this country — because you 
cannot have tropical diseases, especially skin diseases, &c., in this 
country under the same conditions as you meet with them in the 
tropics — yet the study of tropical disease is not so entirely distinct 
from the study of disease generally as Dr. Manson's address might lead 
you to think. The methods of investigation carried on in the patho- 
logical laboratories of every properly organised medical school, for 
detecting morbid conditions of the blood, are identically the same, 
though not quite the same stains are used, as the method of investiga- 
tion for diseases which are malarious ; and in the same way the 
dependence of disease upon parasites, external and internal, is also 
recognised in this country too. It is only of late that we have 
found that so many diseases depend upon what are called micro- 
organisms, similar somewhat to those which the mosquito implants 
into us, and at present our knowledge of the connection between 
bacteria and disease, although daily gaining ground, is by no means 
complete ; this connection of parasitism with disease is one which 
is systematically expounded by all medical teachers. I would only 
add that I fully recognise the great need there is for special teach- 
ing in these special diseases ; and there will moreover be this great 
advantage, that under Dr. Hanson's care and tuition bands of 
highly educated men will go out imbued with a scientific spirit, and 
they will—a point upon which he very properly laid emphasis — 
examine the natural history of disease. If it had not been for 
investigations into the natural history of disease, quite apart from 
its effects upon us, we never should have found out the connection, 
which is undoubted, between mosquitoes and malaria. Another 
disease depending upon a similar chain of circumstances is that 
which the tsetse fly produces among animals. We shall probably 
find that the dependence of disease in our own bodies upon disease 
in another animal's body is more general than is commonly 
supposed. I therefore cordially hope that the Tropical Schools of 
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England may fionrish, and that they may produce not only what 
I may call medical heroes who are willing to^'go and shut themselves 
up in a hut on the Oampagna or be experimented upon in other 
ways, but may furnish many workers for the benefit of humanity. 

Mr. H. G. HowsB, F.B.C.S., Senior Vice-President of the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons : I am afraid I come rather under the class 
Dr. Manson has described in the earlier part of his very interesting 
lecture, the class of specialists. It is perhaps rather a wide specialty 
that of surgery, but it is one which does not give me any specitd 
knowledge of this subject. At the same time, I do not think we 
can any of us doubt the extreme importance of the subject which 
has been brought before us. In no way has Dr. Manson exag- 
gerated the enormous bane which malaria is to so many of our 
equatorial Colonies. The loss to the Colonies through sickness 
and death of skilled men after they have attained experience in 
governing and administering the Colonies is terrible, and in that 
light alone we can easily see the extreme importance of a know- 
ledge of &e subject and of the attempts now being made to rid 
ourselves of these diseases. It is very interesting to note how very 
slow is our knowledge of the conditions of dealing with the disease. 
Dr. Manson has mentioned, as one of the means of preventing the 
spread of malaria, that we might kill the malarial germ in the in- 
dividual attacked by the administration of quinine. The discovery 
of Peruvian bark, or cinchona, was therefore a first step in the know- 
ledge of the way to stop this disease. That was more than 250 
years ago. It has taken all this length of time before science, by 
attention to detail, and by development of the means of research, 
has attained a knowledge of the latter history of this germ. There 
are many most interesting points in this Paper as to the methods 
by which we may hope in future to stamp out the disease. I can- 
not think, and here I agree with a previous speaker, that we are as 
yet entirely at the bottom of these great epidemics. It is suggested 
that the spread of malaria may be prevented partly by the draining 
of pools where the malarial gnat grows in its larval form, and so 
destroy the mosquito. If you think of the wild, uninhabited 
wastes of West Africa, the miles of stagnant water there, and the 
difficulty of obtaining native labour and European supervision, I 
think you will agree that that means is one of those from which 
but little can be expected. Then we are told that malaria may be 
exterminated by the poisoning of the pools. This could be done, 
no doubt, upon small islands and in isolated areas, but on these 
y^t coi^tinents the tbii^g is scarcely possible. We are told also 
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that the patient who is suffering from malaria is a danger to his 
fellow-creatures. Here I think a very important discovery has 
been made, and upon this I should like to ask (I believe nothing is 
absolutely known as regards it as present), — Is it not possible that 
creatures other than man — shall we say the ape — ^if bitten, may 
possibly be a means of conveying the malaria poison? I am 
afraid we should have some little difficulty in persuading these 
animals, so little subject to civilising influences, to remain in huts 
or under mosquito nets. Still I think there can be no doubt that 
ope great source of malarial trouble has been discovered during the 
last two years, and we are all very grateful to Dr. Manson for his 
labours in this direction. For myself I hope he will be able to go 
somewhat further. I suppose all who have lived in these malarial 
countries are acquainted with individuals who seem to be exempt 
from the attack of the poison, and yet who have exposed them- 
selves to it as freely as others. It would appear as though their 
tissues were unfavourable soil for the growth of the parasite, and I 
hope that in future Dr. Manson may be able to discover some 
means of preventing or annihilating the growth of these parasites 
other than the administration of quinine, the effects of which, as 
we know, upon the nervous system are not altogether agreeable. 
The case of these individuals who appear to have this immunity 
from the action of the poison seems to me to suggest the possi- 
bility of some discovery, the adoption of some less complex method 
— say the injection of some new toxine — ^for rendering the tissues 
immune from the poison. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt these investigations would have to be done through the 
agency of some of those institutions which Dr. Manson has 
described, and these schools are therefore fully worthy of support. 

Mr. Fbedebice Dutton : I cannot claim the distinction of 
speaking from the point of view of the scientist or of the medical 
man, but, like Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, I can at all events daim 
to have been a patient. I have suffered from an attack of malaria ; 
fortunately only one — I dare say Sir Cecil Clementi Smith has had 
several. But while on that occasion I was able to come off 
victorious I must own to a feeling of thankfulness that I did not at 
that time know as much about the formidable nature of the 
germs, of which no doubt I had many in me, as I do to-night. For 
if I had I should certainly have felt a much greater degree of 
trepidation at the encounter than I did. At all events, I can safely 
say, knowing what I do now, that I have no desire to repeat the 
experience. I rpse principally to supplement in a few words what 
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I think was a slight omission from the paper. I refer to the 
important question of nursing. I am sure you will all agree that 
nursing is a very important aid to the medical man. In saying 
that, we mean no disrespect to the skill of the profession ; on the 
contrary, I think the nurse is necessary to enable a patient to derive 
the greatest possible benefit from the skill of his medical adviser. 
We all know that a doctor can only be in attendance from time to 
time. He prescribes the treatment, but the patient is, as a rule, far 
too ill to be able to look after himself and his treatment. It rests, 
therefore, with the nurse, who is able, from her knowledge and 
experience, to appreciate more than anybody else the nature of the 
treatment, and by her constant watchfulness and devotion to see 
that the doctor's orders are properly carried out. In this connec- 
tion I desire to draw attention to the work of a very useful institu- 
tion, the Colonial Nursing Association, and I much regret the 
absence of Lord Loch, who, had he been present, would, I am sure, 
as President of the Association, have said a word on this subject. 
The Colonial Nursing Association, was founded quite recently by 
my friend Mrs. Francis Piggott, wife of the Procureur and 
Advocate-General of Mauritius, who, during her residence there, 
had learned from personal knowledge the great necessity for such 
an institution. She had observed that in these Tropical Colonies, 
where disease so much prevails, there are very little means, in 
some cases none at all, of procuring the services of skilled nurses. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that many valuable lives have 
been lost through the lack of such assistance, and the object of this 
Association is to send to places of this kind skilled and tramed 
nurses whose services should be available in what I may call a 
private capacity. Of course nursing does exist in these Colonies. 
It may be known to many of you that the Government have made 
great efforts to supply, in the form of hospitals, proper methods of 
obtaining treatment, but then, as we know, these hospitals are 
sometimes full, and people get ill in places where they don't exist 
at all, also the nurses on their staff are not available for private 
patients. It was, in order to provide means of enabling such 
persons to obtain the services of skilled nurses outside hospitals 
that this association was formed. This has a very direct connection 
with the School of Tropical Medicine, because, fortunately for the 
association I have mentioned, that school is a very valuable adjunct 
to our own work, enabling us to send to the School nurses who are 
actually engaged, or who are contemplating engagements, and 
where, in "the course of a few months, they are enabled to receive a 
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special knowledge of the diseases with which they will have to deal. 
The Association sends out these nurses for a number of years ; they 
receive a fixed remuneration, and are paid their passage out and 
back. Of course we endeavour to make the Association, as far as 
possible, self-supporting. That is to say, we try to get a local 
organisation to requisition the nurse. They provide her with 
board and lodging, and whatever she earns she pays back, so that 
as far as possible whatever money we spend we are trying to get 
bsbck again. Funds are not, however, always available locally. If 
you want an Association of that kind to do the best possible work you 
must not always wait until there is an absolute necessity for the 
services of the nurses. It is well in these matters to anticipate events. 
Dr. Manson has told us how dangerous a subject a malarial patient 
is to his neighbours. The presence of a nurse, therefore, may in 
that sense be very important, not only in aiding the speedy recovery 
of the patient, but in minimising the danger to which attention has 
been drawn. I do not like to beg, but in all these matters we all 
know that some one or other has to help things forward, and unless 
funds are forthcoming our means of selecting and sending out 
nurses are necessarily circumscribed. If what I have said should in 
any way prompt any of you to wish further particulars about the 
Association, they can easily be obtained by communicating with the 
Honorary Secretary of the Colonial Nursing Association at the 
Imperial Institute. In conclusion, as a member of the Oounoil of 
this Institute, I beg to tender my thanks to Dr. Manson for his 
extremely able and interestiiig Paper, which will be a valuable 
addition to the proceedings of the Institute. 

Mr. P. A. Naibne (Ohairman of the Seamen's Hospital) : I am 
very glad to be allowed to say a word in order that I may offer 
the thanks of the Committee and staff of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine to the Boyal Colonial Institute and the Council 
for their goodness in giving us this opportunity, through the mouth 
of Dr. Manson, of making our work better known than hitherto to 
the public. The study, and I may say the practice, of tropical 
medicine have been followed in the Seamen's Hospital from the 
early years of the century, when the hospital was established in a 
ship in the Thames. It was removed about 1870 to the Infirmary 
of Greenwich Hospital, and when about ten years ago it was found 
that the alteration of the shipping trade in the port of London had 
rendered it advisable and almost essential that a hospital of some 
sort for the most severe cases should be brought dose to the quay 
at which the ships from the tropics arrived a small branch hospitsd 
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at the Docks was built. It was at once filled with cases requiring 
serious treatment, and with severe cases. From that time to this 
it has been filled to overcrowding. It was found necessary, 
a year or two ago, to consider the question of the enlargement of 
the branch hospital in order to meet the constant and increasing 
demand upon it, and from that increase in the hospital in some 
sense has sprung the London School of Tropical Medicine. When 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the course of last year 
approached the Hospital Gommittee, and inquired whether the 
hospital would offer the opportunities which the hospital afforded 
for establishing a school for the teaching of tropical medicine, the 
Committee felt that such an opportunity, in the public interest, 
must not be missed, and that at whatever strain they must meet 
the demand. We have succeeded in obtaining the assistance of a 
highly skilled staff, who have had special experience in the treat- 
ment of tropical disease, in the tropics, at the head of which is Dr. 
Manson. You have seen from his slides what is being done in the 
laboratory, and whilst the teaching of the students has been carried 
on to the fullest possible extent the nursing side of the question, 
to which your attention has been called, has not been overlooked. 

Dr. Alfred Hillieb, B.A., M.D. : I presume I owe the honour 
of being invited to address this distinguished gathering to the fact 
that I have spent some thirteen years of my professional life in a 
country which is partly tropical and partly sub-tropical ; that is. 
South Afirica. We have all listened with the greatest of interest to 
the paper which Dr. Manson has read, and I think we must all 
admit he has made out an excellent case for a fully equipped and 
first-rate school of tropical medicine in London. I confess that 
one remark made by Sir Cecil Clementi Smith has caused me to 
reflect on the views put forward by Dr. Manson with regard to 
malaria. Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, speaking as one who has 
exercised an intelligent observation in malarious districts, and also 
basing his criticism on his experience as a sufferer, has questioned 
whether the mosquito could be held entirely responsible for the 
generation and communication of malaria. I submit with all 
deference to Dr. Manson that, so fax as the researches have gone, 
Sir Cecil Clementi Smith is entitled to have that doubt. I say 
that with the greatest diffidence, because there is no one who 
recognises more cordially than I do the brilliant researches which 
have been conducted by Dr. Boss, in co-operation with Dr. Manson, 
in relation to this disease ; and indeed I hold it may be taken to 
bftve been {absolutely established that iiiie parasite responsible for 
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the disease is found in the mosquito, that it does undergo extra- 
ordinary development in the mosquito, and that it is transmitted 
by it. The only question which remains to be cleared up is 
whether this is the only means of communicating and originating 
disease. Is it not possible, for instance, that there may be other 
animals among the vertebrates, such as the ape, or antelope as sug- 
gested by a previous speaker, in which the parasite may exist and 
from which a mosquito might derive it ? Or is it certain, as Dr. 
Hanson's Paper would seem to imply, that the parasite is only to be 
derived from man, and be conveyed by the mosquito to man ? In 
any case I don't for one moment hesitate to say that there has been 
no more brilliant piece of scientific work done throughout Europe 
of late years than these researches into the lifiB-history of the 
malaria parasite. If Dr. Manson has been a little over-sanguine 
in predicting the practical results of these researches, we at least 
can sympathise with him. It is a generous fault, for this same 
spirit of enthusiasm has inspired and guided the most important 
scientific discoveries the world has seen. He has the courage of 
his convictions, and he has had the courage to tell you to-night 
that he is going to subject this theory in its entirety to most crucial 
tests. The experiments will be watched by the whole civilised 
world. That he should so far take us into his confidence as he 
has done, is sufficient testimony to the strength of his convictions. 
I will only add, in conclusion, that it is generally supposed that in 
South Africa we suffer from tropical disease, and so in a measure 
the European inhabitants do. Nevertheless, I am glad to be able 
to say that throughout those districts which are now the theatre of 
war neither malaria nor any other forms of the virulent tropical 
diseases which Dr. Manson has told us about this evening exist to 
any appreciable extent. 

Dr. G. F. Habfobd Battebsby, M.D. : I can speak feelingly as to 
the need of a School of Tropical Medicine : for ten years ago, when I 
went out to West Africa, I would have given anything for the 
teaching now available there. With reference to what has been 
said by a previous speaker, it will, I think, be found that the 
apparent incongruity between old theories and modern discoveries 
is very often more apparent than real, and that theories such as I 
held most strongly and put forward in my thesis on taking my 
M.D. degree eight years ago, that malaria was due to such things 
as the turning up of fresh soil, the exhalations of marshes, &c., are 
quite reconcileable with modem views. This will be seen if reference 
is made to the interesting results Major Boss has put forward 
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regarding the life-history of the mosquito, which is responsible, as 
we are told, and as I believe, for this malarial infection, and which 
breeds in marshy places and in pnddles which might be formed by 
the turning up of the soil. In any great reform of the public 
health, as this Paper shows, we need to carry the people with us, 
and the importance of disseminating sound knowledge is obvious. 
It is my life-work to do this in a humble way, and to endeavour to 
popularise and make known the results of those researches which 
scientific men are able to carry out. I might mention the Living- 
stone Exhibition, which dealt with some part of the problem, and 
was evidence of the very great advanti^e of various bodies co- 
operating with each other in this matter. We had the co-operation 
not only of this Institute but of the Boyal Geographical Society, 
the Government offices, the School of Tropical Medicine, and the 
Colonial Nursing Association, all sympathising with the end in view. 
I cordially support the lecturer's appeal on behalf of the School of 
Tropical Medicine, which is doing a magnificent work. If that 
Institution is not developed as it ought to be, I think it will be a 
scandal to a country which is so much interested in the develop- 
ment of an Empire extending all over the world. 

Sir Charles G. Walpole : I desire with great submission to 
ask one question. As I understand Dr. Manson's theory, a person 
suffering from malaria is infected by the bite of a mosquito, which 
has assimilated the malarial parasite through sucking the blood of 
a germ-laden patient. If, as I understand, you could confine 
under mosquito-nets or otherwise all germ-laden patients until 
they are well, or confine all healthy people under mosquito-nets or 
otherwise, so that they should never come in contact with a mos- 
quito, you would practically stamp out malarial diseases. In other 
words, the thing to do is to eliminate the malarial patient. Now, 
the question is. From what source did the first germ-laden patient 
become infected ? It is impossible for him to have become infected 
by a bite, because there was no other person from whom the 
mosquito could obtain the poison; therefore, I ask, from what 
source did the first patient, man or anthropoid, draw his original 
infection ? If it was not through being bitten by a mosqfuito, it 
must have been from some other source, and if you can prove one 
case where a person became germ-infected from a source other than 
the mosquito-bite, there may be thousands of cases where the 
patient might have become otherwise infected. 

The Chaibman (Sir Henry J. Jourdain, E.C.M.G.) : The hour 
has arrived to close this most interesting discussion. As I told you at 
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the outset, I have been most unexpeotedly called upon to take the 
Chair this evening ; but there is, perhaps, a peculiar fitness in my 
finding myself in this position when such a discussion has been 
going on, for, if ever there was a person who could claim to know 
something of this malady, I think I can. I need only tell you that 
I was living in Mauritius in those notable years between 1866 and 
1870, when, during one period of nine months, we buried 41,000 
people who had died from malaria alone. I think I know, there- 
fore, what it is, and I feel most deeply interested in the subject, 
and am truly grateful to Dr. Manson and others who, with him, 
have devoted time, energy, and intelligence in trying to find some 
remedy or cure for this terrible malady. It is a malady which does 
not leave you when you have got rid of your mosquito. It follows 
you through life. I have been away &om the Colony upwards of 
twenty-five years, and yet it simply suffices for me to get a slight 
cold for that fever to come back. I do not attempt, not being a 
medical man, to offer you any opinion whatever upon the theory as 
put forth, or the criticisms upon it. I only say, as a sufferer from 
the malady, and having seen its disastrous effects in the Colony, I 
thank Dr. Manson and his associates for their good work. One 
remark I would endorse, and that is with reference to the use of 
quinine. You will hardly believe me when I tell you that, during 
the terrible time to which I referred, and when one out of seven of 
the population was carried away, there was scarcely an ounce of 
quinine to be had in the island. I have seen it sold at €27 sterling 
an ounce, a quantity you can now buy for Is, or Is. 8d. I have 
seen hundreds of ounces sold at some £10 to £20. I used to walk 
about the place with quinine in my waistcoat pocket and give it to 
people instead of giving them anything else. Nothing would stop 
the malady until you had got the quinine. One point I ought to 
allude to, and that is our indebtedness to the present Secretary of 
State for the Colonies for the assistance he has given in this 
matter. He has had plenty to occupy him of late, quite suf&cient 
to occupy the whole time and attention of any man, able statesman 
as he may be ; but still he has devoted a great deal of time and 
energy to this question of the School for Tropical Diseases. I heard 
him, not long ago, speaking on the subject, and was much struck 
with the force of one remark. He said, ** You send out soldiers 
and sailors, and you think you are bound to send medical men to 
look after them. Do you think of the large staff of able civil 
servants you send out, and what is being done for them in the 
event of failing health ? " Sefo^re resuming my s^at I should ^gb 
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to be allowed to express my entire concurrence in the remarks with 
which Mr. Dutton has favoured us on the subject of that excellent 
Institution, the Colonial Nurses Association, and may add that I 
speak from personal experience of the excellent work of the Asso- 
ciation, which has received the very cordial support of the Secretary 
of Btate ; and it is no secret to many of us that Mrs. Chamberlain 
is one of the mainstays of the Association, and takes the greatest 
possible interest in it. Allow me to join Mr. Dutton in most 
cordially recommending the Association to the support of the 
Fellows of this Institute. In conclusion, I will ask you to allow 
me on your behalf to tender your best thanks to Dr. Manson for his 
able and interesting Paper. 

Dr. Manbon : I am exceedingly obliged for the kind way in which 
you have received my Paper. I am quite as conscious of its defects 
as some of my critics. In fact, not many years ago I was in the 
same position as my critics. I was sceptical in many points as 
regards the mosquito malarial theory, but by accident, or by one 
thing or another, I was led to my present position as regards that 
theory. To-day I have an absolute belief in its truth. Sir Cecil 
Clementi Smith expressed the idea that there might be some other 
ways in which malaria is conveyed than by the mosquito, and I 
noticed his remarks received the approbation of some of my 
hearers. Now, I sympathise with Sir Cecil Clementi Smith in 
his relative scepticism, and with you in your approbation, but could 
I take him or you by the hand and carry you through all the paths 
I have followed I will guarantee that in the end you would arrive 
at the same level of conviction as myself. I have seen these 
things, and therefore I believe them. It is no imagination, or 
theory, but fisict. I defy any one of you to tell me of any similar 
organism in Nature which is propagated by a variety of ways. 
Why, therefore, should we say the malarial parasite, which is an 
organism, can be propagated in a variety of ways ? I don't believe 
it. Some months ago I had a conversation with Professor Orassi, 
of Bome, one of the highest living biologists, and I said, " Do you 
think the malarial parasite can be conveyed to man by any other 
means than by the mosquito ? " and he said, <' No." I beg of you to 
believe to a certain extent in experts, even in this matter. Those 
who are not convinced by what I have said I should be pleased to 
convince by showing them what I have described. Sir Charles 
Walpole entered upon very dangerous ground. I cannot possibly say 
what the origin of life may have been ; to answer his question 
would require more than the sUU of a Darwin. One point about 
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the means of preventing malaria seems to have been lost sight of. 
I think Mr. Howse, for example, seemed to expect very little from 
one method which I have suggested, but my critics appear to 
forget that malaria is not diffused universally over the endemic 
area. It is strictly limited to particular and often circumscribed 
districts. It is absurd to suppose you could drain the whole conti- 
nent of Africa. No one dreams of such an effort of engineering 
skill. But we can drain limited parts where malaria is endemic. 
If malaria were found all over Africa, it would have been impos- 
sible to inhabit the country. It is, as I have said, found only in 
limited places, and in these limited places engineering would en- 
able us to do a great deal. I recommended a combination of 
means ; when you cannot effect the extermination of malaria by 
drainage operations, you can erect a mosquito house or cover up 
the patient with mosquito nets, or some other means of protection. 
You could smoke the mosquitoes out of the house, and you could 
have recourse to the use of quinine. By one or other or several 
of these ways you could contend successfully with malaria. I 
venture on a prophecy, which is that twenty years hence these things 
will be accepted and generally acted upon. If we think of the 
remarkable progress in our knowledge of this malarial parasite in 
twenty years, especially in the last two years, what may we not 
expect in the future ? I firmly believe that twenty years hence we 
shall be masters of the situation as regards this parasite. It is 
impossible in the time at my disposal to answer all objections, and 
in conclusion I will ask you to give a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding. 
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SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING- 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, April 10, 1900, 
when a paper on " British Defence, 1800-1900," was read by Sir 
John C. R. Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Admiral Sir Anthony H. Hoskins, G.O.B., a Member of the 
Council, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and co^rmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 
25 Fellows had been elected, viz. 5 Resident, 20 Non-resident. 

Resident Fellows :— 

Wilfrid Af. Clvuet John M, Ct^eni B* Boucher JameSi Arthur Lloyd, 
James K* Morrison, 

Non-resident Fellows :— 

Leonard W» Bakewdl {South AvjeiraUa)^ Thomas L Binnie (British Central 
Africa), Robert P% Booth (Transvaal)^ T, Bowyer-Bower^ A.MJnstCE. 
{Transvaal), W, Mk Bttssell {Orange Free State), Cavendish L» Colley {South 
AitstraJda), Horace Dainty (Bhodeeia), H F, Drader (Canada), T. Charles W. 
Dunster (Western Australia), J* Percy Fitz-Patrick (Transvaal), John M. 
Fleming (British Ouiana), Lionel B, Foot (Gold Coast Colony), Thomson 
Henderson (Transvaal), Hon. Isaa^c A» Isaacs, Q.C., M,L,A, (Victoria), Frank J. 
Lawton (West Africa), James C. Marshall (New Zealand), Edward Murray 
Sanderson (British Ouiana), B» GF. Loftus Tottenham (Transvaal), Herbert St. 
John Tugman (Transvaal), A. Sedgwick Woolley (Cape Colony). 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibmak : I have to inform you that on the receipt of the 
news, which lately stirred the feelings of the nation to their depth, 
of the attempted assassination of the Prince of Wales, our President, 
the Council of the Royal Colonial Institute immediately telegraphed 
to His Royal Highness in the following terms : *' The Council of the 
Royal Colonial Institute beg to offer to His Royal Highness the 
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Prince of Wales, President of the Institute, their sinceire and 
respeotfol congratulations on his providential escape from the 
recent attack on his life/' ^ I am sure you will all join in heartfelt 
gratitude and thanksgiving that such a dastardly attempt mis- 
carried. It is hardly necessary for me to introduce Sir John 
Golomb to the notice of this company — I need only remind you 
how much the joint labours of himself and his admirable brother, 
Admiral Philip Golomb, so much lamented by us all, have tended 
to the consolidation of the Empire and the establishment of an 
efficient Navy. 
. Sir John Golomb, E.G.M.G., M.P., then read his paper on 
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'< The armies of the first part of the seventeenth century were more 
than doubled by those of the second, those of the second part more 
than doubled by the first part of the eighteenth century, and those 
of the first part of the eighteenth century more than doubled by the 
armies of the second.'* This passage occurs in the summary of 
events of the eighteenth century in the volume of the " Annual 
Begister '* for 1800. Looking back we know that ever since that was 
written the growth of armies and the development of war power 
has continued at an ever-increasing rate of progression until, on 
the threshold of a new century, we find ourselves confronted by a 
world in arms. Think as we may of human progress, hope as we 
may for the deliverance of the world from war, it is a dismal dis- 
couragement to thoughts and hopes alike to find truth and fact 
compelling us in 1900 to repeat the words of the " Annual Begister " 
of 1800 and say, '' It is greatly to be lamented that there is no human 
pursuit that has called to its service the whole accumulated aid of 
all the arts and sciences as war." 

The stress, the strain and misery of war remains a constant 
quantity, only variable in degree. The extension of the operations 
and development of the power of war means the widening and 
deepening of its disastrous effects. Erasmus describes war as the 
" malady of princes," but events of the last sixty years point rather 
to its being the malady of peoples. In any case hopes of its pre- 
vention are not encouraged by any retrospect, and this cannot be 
ignored in contemplating the future. It is therefore not merely 

^ The following reply has since been teceived^. : " I watmly thank you for 
kind congratalation8.--^AiiBEBT Edwabd**' 
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de&irable, but imperatiye to examine the British pOsitioii, Imd to 
encourage, rather than stifle, inquiry and knowledge of broad facts 
and great principles relating to its security in war. 

Now defence is a very simple word declaring a perfectly clear 
issue which everybody understands. The complexities of the 
question of British Defence are, however, manifold, and the 
difficulties presented by it are great. The whole series of conditions 
which come necessarily under review, all having due relation to 
each other, may be thus grouped — geographical, economic, naval, 
and military. These control principles of policy which, in its 
application, involves political, administrative, and executive action. 
The question therefore is so vast as to render it impossible to do 
more than glance at main features and touch upon great principles 
in order to illustrate our position as it was and as it is. 

1800. Gbogbaphical Oonditioi^s. 

Our geographical position in the beginning of 1800 may thus be 
described." These two islands in the N.E. Atlantic; across the 
Atlantic a Canadian seaboard, a citadel (Quebec), and a great un- 
defined and undeveloped hinterland ; a big island (Newfoundland) 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, numerous and very important 
islands in the West Indies, a Mediterranean fortress (Gibraltar), 
trading ports on the shores of West Africa, extensive seaboards and 
considerable territories in India, certain ports and settlements in 
Ceylon, and one small. punishment post, remote and alone, in New 
Holland. Turning from land to water we must note that for opera- 
tions of shipping and commerce, and consequently of war, the Pacific 
Ocean, Chinese Sea, and a great portion of the Eastern Indian Ocean 
lay outside the area of effective and decisive action, while the western 
portion of the South Atlantic was not for the moment of much 
account in relation to the question of British Defence. 



1800. Economic Conditions. 

A hundred years ago the economic aspects of the British position 
&o far as the matter in hand is concerned may be thus epitomised. 
Only one person in about forty of British origin was domiciled under 
our flag beyond sea. These two islands were then able to support 
with the necessaries of life the thirty-nine fortieths of the British 
population at home. It is, however, interesting to note that a 
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symptom of impending future change had abready shown itself. In 
1795, scarcity of crops, combined with other causes, compelled th& 
granting of a bounty on the importation of com, and ^* members of 
Parliament pledged themselves to reduce the consumption of bread 
in their houses by one-third, and to induce their friends to follow 
their example." The relation of the home population to over-sea 
business may be illustrated by the fact that one ton of shipping 
entering and clearing home ports in the year met the annual mari- 
time requirements of some four or five inhabitants, while the value 
per head of sea trade may be roughly put at five pounds. In 
relation to defence the distribution of operations of shipping and 
trade is important. They were mainly, in the bulk, confined to 
European waters abroad and to the Thames at home. It must be 
remembered that British trade and shipping then was the close and 
exclusive preserve of the home population, secured and fostered by 
the Navigation laws. 

What the annual British public reveliue was, it is impossible 
to express in exact figures, but practically British revenue then 
meant, and meant only, the revenue raised at home. In 1800, a 
year of war, the total amount of income raised for public uses was 
under fifty-eight millions. 

Such then is the bold outline of the geographical and economic 
aspects of the British position in 1800. Let us now turn to the 
present time. 

1900. Geographical. 

The extension and development of a century have added to out 
geographical position a great proportion of the land surface of the 
world. We now have a frontier extending from the confines of 
Persia to those of China, in North America a frontier crossing the 
whole continent and joining two great seaboards in both hemispheres. 
In Africa, South, West, and East, we have a complication of land 
frontiers — the aggregate extent of these bafiQes present computation ; 
while in Northern Africa we occupy a place in the Valley of the 
Nile which forbids exclusion from any geographical survey of the 
British position in relation to defence. In the South Pacific, from 
what in 1800 were indistinct shadowy coast lines of unknown 
territories have been evolved Australasia as we know it to-day. 
Besides all this we have an almost countless host of small settle- 
ments, islands, and outposts for trade and defence purposes, strewed 
about the world. 
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1800-1900. Changes in Geographical Condition. 

Comparing now these rough surveys of the geographical 
conditions in these two years, 1800-1900, the striking and command- 
ing difference in the British position, as it was and as it is, lies in 
these two facts — then its land frontiers were wholly insignificant, 
now they present gigantic proportions; and whereas then the 
world's maritime operations of shipping, commerce, and war were in 
the main restricted to one part of one hemisphere, now they include 
all the waters of the world. Shortly put, it may be said the century 
gone has added to the British geographical position frontiers in 
aggregate extent exceeding the diameter of the earth, and more 
than a hemisphere of water to its maritime obligations. 

1900. Economic Conditions* 

The distribution of population of British origin within the 

Empire cannot be stated with statistical accuracy in the present any 

more than in the past. So far as any estimate can be formed, it 

seems safe to say that about one-sixth of the whole now have their 

permanent abiding place beyond sea, the homes of five-sixths 

being in these islands. This home population is now absolutely 

dependent for sufficient necessaries of life on supplies furnished 

from over-sea, ahd though in the past hundred years it has 

much more than doubled, each inhabitant now requires rather 

more than two tons of shipping ** to come and go " to do his 

annual maritime business, while the value of annual over-sea 

business per head has nearly quadrupled. The distribution of the 

sea trade of these islands is universal, and the greater proportion 

of it represents transactions beyond European waters. But though 

during the century the sea trade of the United Kingdom has 

increased about tenfold, and the shipping transactions expressed 

in movement of tonnage are some twenty times greater now than 

at its commencement, that trade and that shipping are now but 

constituent parts of British commerce — not the whole of it. It is 

no longer a perquisite and a preserve of profits for the United 

Eingdom, The outlying British territories each and all are centres 

of independent commercial activity, and are competitors with these 

islands in the world's markets for the business of mankind. To 

describe the British trade as it is to-day is here impossible. 

Perhaps some idea of the change in its main features since 1800 

may be gathered by an appeal to imagination. If in 1800 these 
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islands had been submerged, British trade would have totally 
disappeared ; now the effect would be to leave in active operation a 
British sea trade practically universal in its distribution, and in 
volume and value far greater than that of Russia. A hundred 
years ago all the lines of British commerce radiated from England. 
Now they form a vast complex cross network of routes with an 
infinite variety of points of issue and destination. The aggregate 
sea trade of the outlying portion of the Empire is expanding in 
value and volume at a much more rapid rate than that of the home 
portion, and it is more than probable the twentieth century may 
be still young, when the independent sea trade of the outlying por- 
tions will in aggregate overtake and then exceed the total trade of 
the Mother Country. The ceaseless enterprise of our fellow subjects, 
the immeasurable natural resources in process of development in 
the Colonies ; the wisdom and purity of economic policy and ad- 
ministration in all our possessions abroad are the causes of the mar- 
vellous rapidity of growth of British trade originating beyond sea. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to find that while the commerce and 
business of the outlying Empire expands far more rapidly than 
that of the Mother Country, so does also the revenue. Comparing 
1800 and 1900, the amount raised in the Mother Land has in a 
century only about doubled, while from practically nothing at all 
British revenues raised beyond sea have grown, until in the aggre- 
gate they exceed that of the Mother Country now by about fifty 
per cent. At the present time, the excess of the aggregate revenues 
raised under our flag beyond sea over that raised at home is about 
the equivalent of the total revenue raised in the United Eingdom 
in the year the nineteenth century began. 

1800-1900.. Naval and MiiiITAbt Conditions* 

To attempt here to go beyond elementary consideirations ii) 
dealing with War Power would only lead to confusion in such d 
sketch as this. Only its constituent elements can be now touched 
upon in relation to principles determining policy in preparation and 
arrangements for war. 

Now all questions relating to men fall under these two heads t 
First, Numbers ; second, Adaptation to the work of war. 

As regards the first head no useful purpose would be served by 
comparing mere abstract numbers of m^n required for the service 
of war in 1800 with those in 1900. It is sufficient to broadly refe>r 
to the increased demands o£ war foi^ men. For example, in this 
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year of maritime peace the number of men (active and reserve) 
appropriated to the service of the fleet is 30,000 more than the 
number in the year of Trafalgar ; while the number of British 
troops in South A&ioa to-day is about ten times the number 
employed in the campaign which ended at Waterloo. Gkowth of 
trade and expansion of the Empire have nothing to do with these 
figures, their explanation is found in the mechanical contrivances 
and chemical compounds used in modem war. It is the develop- 
ment of the appliances of war which not merely influences the 
question of numbers of men, but their adaptation by training to the 
purposes of war. More than this, the power of producing these 
appliances, the time consumed in their production, their cost and 
their effect must all be taken into account in framing a British policy 
for the defence of the British position now when making compari- 
sons with the past. A few words, therefore, on the appliances of 
war in 1800-1900 are desirable. 

Taking sea power for example in 1800: — timber, tar, hemp, 
canvas, and pitch for the ships ; iron, saltpetre, sulphur, and char- 
coal, for their armaments make up the sum total of the constituent 
elements of ships and fleets. The geographical distribution of 
natural products necessary was pretty wide in northern latitudes, 
their quality as regards adaptation to purposes of war varied in 
degree according to climatic circumstances.^ 

The two things most influencing policy relating to war are place 
and time. It is not only the places where raw material can be 
obtained but those most suitable for carrying out the manufacturing 
process by which they are converted to the purposes of war. The 
time it takes to manufacture the raw material into perfect and effec- 
tive naval or military appliances must ever rule arrangements for 
war preparation. The process of manufacture was at the 
beginning of the century very rapid, because the appliances were 

* This is illustrated by remembering that it was the limitation put upon our 
supply by the great Northern Confederacy against us, forced British statesmen 
of that day to look elsewhere for a natural reservoir of material necessary for 
the fleet. It was only under the immediate stress of circumstances they 
appear to have remembered that France, when in occupation of the region of 
the St. Lawrence, had used the resources it offered by constructing Canadian 
ships — a 60-gun ship being the most advanced sample. Attention was then 
directed to Canada so long as the confederacy lasted. It did not last long 
enough to make a permanent impress on British policy of reliance on Colonial 
produce, so at its collapse we reverted to the original sources of supply of raw 
material required for the fleet. The diversion from old-established sources 
^d cb(uiTiels of supply to new is gener^-Uy slow fuid f^lways di^cult. 
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very simple. Ships oould be constructed, and fleets created, armed, 
and ready for active service in a space of time which in these days 
of armour plates and ''built-up guns " seems incredible. Time, it 
is said, means money, and so as regards the element of cost it is not 
a matter of surprise that a first-class battleship, complete in all 
respects, now costs at least six times as much as it did then. But 
it is not merely in respect of the construction of ships that condi- 
tions as to time and place have so changed, but the whole question 
of maintenance and repair has altered its complexion. A ship 
could carry stores and materials required for maintenance and 
repair, and the manual labour which was alone necessary for 
using and fitting them ; while every smooth and sheltered beach 
offered considerable facilities for placing ships, such as they were 
then, in a position for execution of repairs below. In those days 
ships' armaments and appliances of war were of such a character 
as to make the question of provision of men in war one of mere 
numbers, technical knowledge acquired by prolonged preparative 
training for war not being necessary. Sufficient has now been said 
to emphasize the influence of changed conditions upon policy in re« 
lation to preparation for war. The creation of fleets and armies was 
a quick process, and therefore the dormant capacity and power of 
nations could be rapidly transformed into actual visible war power. 
To what extent this fact contributed to the suddenness and 
frequency of wars we need not stop to inquire, but a few months 
before the outburst of the great war of the Eevolution, Pitt, then 
at the British helm, expressed calm confidence in the peace 
prospects of the nation. That belief foxmd more substantial 
expression in his very limited provision for the war services inl792. 
No man knew better than he the infinite dormant power of his 
nation, and under conditions then existing the possible rapidity of 
its conversion into actual visible force. This was perhaps the 
true justification of his action. However that may be, it is now 
time to deal with the policy of defence he pursued when the storm 
burst over the British ship of State. The policy was not an 
original one, there was nothing novel in the principles that under- 
lay and compelled it. It was in reality the historic policy of an 
island people, developed and tested through the mists of time by 
the slow process of experience bought in an almost countless series 
of bloody and costly wars. The vastness of the theatre of opera- 
tions, the magnitude of the forces brought into play, the tremendous 
issues at stake, combine to make it difficult to look below the 
dazzling surface of the war in search of elementary causes and 
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principles influencing action and determining results. Happily it is 
not necessary to try to do so here in the endeavour to look at 
broad outlines of policy put in strong light. 

Shortly and roughly put, the general defensive policy we were, 
according to precedent, pursuing in 1800 was fundamentally 
maritime, not military. It was in effect to throw the whole 
national energy into the application of naval power, to reject passive 
defence as a principle, and to adopt offensive defence as a practice. 
In other words, to seek out and eliminate, or paralyse, the fleets, 
squadrons, or ships of the enemy in preference to using our naval 
power to directly guard our shores. In short, to assume the 
attributes of the hawk rather than those of the tortoise. Such a 
policy necessarily regulated the distribution of our war-ships by 
ihe distribution, or supposed distribution, of those of the enemy, and 
not by reference to the local protection of our own waters. That 
was the main feature of the operations under consideration. It 
goes without saying that the margin of uncertainty in locating 
positions of the enemy is infinitely greater in maritime than in land 
warfare. Given the sufficiency of naval force, the certainty and 
celerity of producing decisive results entirely depends upon know- 
ledge of the whereabouts of the enemy. A decisive result isjiot 
necessarily his destruction, which would be of course final, but it may 
be produced by driving him into his harbours, and subsequently— 
by the moral effect due to superior force — maintaining such a 
position that leaving his ports means conflict with great odds 
against him. It is interesting to note under what difficulties this 
policy in those days was so successfully applied. In the execution 
of all naval programmes their ^itire dependence on wind and 
weather not only produced great uncertainties, but operated against 
effective scouting at sea. Water areas to windward of a fleet or 
squadron, looking for the enemy, were practically outside of the limit 
of rapid search for the time being. Constant resort to ports was 
not then necessary, for reasons already indicated, so ports were not 
by any means certain sources of information. In any case news 
brought to port by incoming vessels of what had been seen or heard 
of on passage would be old and useless, or new and valuable, 
according to the wind. Whether the scout, having obtained infor- 
mation at a port, could carry it elsewhere in time to be useful, also 
depended on wind. To all these contributions to uncertainty by 
weather and wind must be added another, the limited sea traffic, 
rendering opportunities of information from passing ships few and 
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far between. But despite all these adverse influences, the policy 
steadily pursued reached its climax of success at Trafalgar. 

It is fitting here to consider briefly in what way change in 
conditions affect the application of the fundamental principle of 
naval policy relied on with complete success in the past. We have 
already noticed what it has done in the matter of production of 
war power by inflicting necessity for long, elaborate, and costly 
preparedness in times of profound peace. The corollary of this 
is that insufficiency of active war power cannot in war or peace be 
soon remedied as of old. So far, at all events as naval means are 
concerned, it needs no prophet to divine that the naval force in 
existence at the outbreak of war will determine the issue, for to 
augment it would take months, if not years. 

Modem conditions, whilst making ships independent of wind and 
weather, limit their sea-keeping power, but the free choice of 
direction and certainty of speed insures ability of the superior 
power to so extend the areas of search and observation as to greatly 
reduce the margin of chance in locating hostile fleets or squadrons. 
The limits of chance now would appear to be much more a question 
within control than formerly, and to depend upon the quaUty and 
quMitity of force employed, whereas formerly it was so largely a 
question of weather and wind. The necessity of constant resort to 
ports makes them now centres of information impossible in former 
times, while the enormous development of sea traffic in every 
direction increases and goes on multiplying, in a similar degree 
sources and means of obtaining information at sea. I say nothing 
of cables and telegraph, because no principle is involved by their use, 
and indeed to what extent they can be relied upon by us with any 
certainty in general war we have not sufficient experience to judge. 
It is very essential for our Empire to have complete and perfect tele« 
graph connection between all its parts, but all naval arrangements for 
war should be based on the fact that cables are very easily destroyed 
and difficult to protect. 

I have dwelt at some length on this portion of the subject for 
two reasons : firsts because maritime security is paramount to all 
else ; second, because popular opinion is so great a force, and under 
conditions of self-government so influences policy, that popular 
misconception as to the use and application of naval power is 
pregnant with peril. It is to be feared the popular view in the 
main, both at home and in the Colonies, is that our fleets and 
squadrons must operate in war in British waters to ward off attack, 
wber^fts th^ tr^tb is they mi;st gperate i» foreign waters &t tb^ 
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sources of power of attack, and thus paralyze atterapts at its 
delivery. The naval policy for the great sea Empire of to-day does 
not and cannot differ from the policy of an island a hundred years 
ago. The putting of hostile fleets and squadrons as it were in 
'' strait waistcoats " is as effective in results in the case of a great 
sea Empire spread over two hemispheres, as in that of two small 
islands in one. It is therefore of the very utmost importance our 
fellow citizens beyond sea should fully appreciate this fact, and 
consequently realise that in the case of war with a European power 
or powers, their real security depends on British operations in 
European waters, not on naval means of local defence in their 
own. The water area over which pressure of our naval war power 
must be exerted is determined by the position of the sources and 
means of the hostile war power, not by geographical distribution of 
our own territories. The differences between the British maritime 
position in 1800 and 1900 in relation to war lies not in different 
principles of naval action^but in the magnitude of the consequences 
of failure of our ability to apply them with success. Failure or 
success depends on our naval means, and in the provision of means 
every part of the Empire is directly concerned. British citizens, 
wherever domiciled, ought not and cannot ignore personal re- 
sponsibihty for the absolute adequacy of their naval means. To 
no other people is maritime peace so precious and so necessary. 
Prevention of its disturbance is virtually in our own hands. 
Temptation to other powers to break that essential condition of our 
prosperity and progress is proportionate to our relative strength to 
theirs. It cannot be too often Repeated, for it should never be 
forgotten that we do not owe to Trafalgar in 1805 that long 
maritime peace which is the conspicuous characteristic of the 
century just gone; we owe it to the fact of our immediately 
following up that victory with a special and enormous increase of 
expenditure on the fleet, and increasing it progressively through 
long years until competition by other maritime powers became 
hopeless. This is sufi^ciently illustrated by the facts of the 
supplemental naval vote of two millions sterling in the spring of 
1806, and though in the year before Trafalgar our naval expenditure 
was not twelve millions, in the year before Waterloo it exceeded 
twenty-two. In quitting this class of considerations relatmg to 
naval power, it is desirable to point out that so long as provision 
for the navy is a charge on the resources of the home portion of 
the Empire only, so long will the safety of each outlying part of 
the iBmpire, gpreat and small, depend upon tb? political views apd 
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exigencies of political parties at home. Those outlying portions, 
however important, cannot, without bearing their full proportionate 
share of the burden, have any real voice or influence in a matter in 
which they are so vitally concerned. 

Trafalgar closed the epoch of our great naval contests and opened 
a new chapter of our military history. As a final retrospect from 
that point of new departure, I quote a passage from the writings of 
an eminent authority : — " It was not by attempting great military 
operations on land, but by controlling the sea and through the sea 
the world outside Europe, that both the first and second Pitt 
ensured the triumph of their country in the two contests where 
either stood as the representatives of the nation.' ^ 

The second Pitt lived to know that the crowning act of that 
policy had been accomplished on October 21, off the coast of Spain. 
That policy so steadily pursued was but a part played, at sea, by 
England in the great drama of almost universal war. The armies of 
her allies struggled on land for a common object, the restoration of 
liberty in Europe. Our maritime power could do no more than 
clear the sea communications and act in support of military force. 
It is an army only can decide the final issues of war. The fleet is 
the shield to guard ; the army is the spear to strike. England had 
pushed the shield close home to foreign coasts, and was able to hold 
it with oppressive force against the lungs of her enemies. Un* 
possessed of a sufficient military force offering hope of striking an 
effective blow^ her work for the moment was done. The spear was 
in the hands of her allies, and quickly following the news of 
Trafalgar came the dismal tidings that it had been shattered at 
Austerlitz. This intelligence killed Pitt. In his last hours, pointing 
to the map of Europe, he said : ^ Boll up that map ; it will not be 
wanted for ten years.' Thus the curtain fell on the first act of the 
great drama, closing with the death of " the Pilot that weathered 
the storm." 

The scene of British action was, however, soon to be shifted from 
the sea to the land. Covered by the naval shield, and relieved from 
maritime stress, we had already begun to prepare an effective 
British spear. The spirit of the nation had been aroused by danger 
and a sense of impotence to bring to an end the disastrous war. 
Out of military forces chiefly intended for contingencies, incidental 
to local defence, an active mobile army was being formed, ready to 
strike when opportunity served. Within three years from the death 
of Pitt the opportunity arrived. The map of Europe was unrolled 

> Mahan. 
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once more to examine the geography of the great Penmsola. It 
was in 1808 in the grip of the master of many legions,^ whose 
forces employed in its occupation ^ were meshed in a network of 
difficulties due to geographical features and the hostility of the 
population. In July 1808, imder cover of the guns of our fleet, 
British marines seized a fort in Mondego Bay, on the coast of 
Portugal, as the necessary preliminary to the disembaxkation of an 
army. On August 1, under the protection of the guns of fleet and 
fort, with perfectly secure sea communications behind it, the army 
commenced to land. On August 8 this force, '* 18,000 strong, 
bivouacked on the beach, and on the following morning the 
advanced guard commenced that memorable march which, though 
deeply checkered with disaster, was destined to be never finally 
arrested till the British cavalry passed in triumph from Bayonne to 
Calais." « 

To attempt here to sketch even in broadest outline subsequent 
events is not possible, nor is it necessary to try. The illustration of 
great principles of British defence being thus complete, purely 
military history need not be further followed. The seven eventful 
years began with the British spear-point piercing the coast of 
Portugal, and ended with the final thrust home on the plains of 
Belgium. It suffices now to mark that, by establishing sea command, 
the exercise of military power to terminate the war became possible. 
Trafalgar was the preliminary to Waterloo, and to forty years of 
British peace. 

For a great example on the reverse side we must turn our eyes 
further east, and to the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
It was a misapprehension of the meaning of sea-power which 
prompted Napoleon to lead 40,000 troops into Egypt. He mis- 
took the temporary absence of its visible expression in the Medi- 
terranean for immunity from its ultimate decisive interference. The 
battle of the Nile awoke him from that dream to find himself and 
his forces in the position of rats in a trap. Northwards by land 
they tried to escape, but at Acre the same power stopped them. The 

' In 1808 the army of Napoleon mustered some 600,000 men, including 
70,000 horse, besides this about 150,000 representing the forces of allied states 
were at his disposal. The British force consisted of some 183,000 regular 
troops, including about 26,000 horse, 80,000 militia, and 290,000 volunteers. A 
very considerable portion of the regular army was in India and the Colonies, 
and the utmost strength of regular troops possibly available at home for service 
in the Peninsula was 60,000. 

^ About 130,000 men. * Alison, History of Europe. 
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British marines ^ and the garrison on shore, under cover of the 
guns and supported by the fleet, having its sea oommunioations 
open, barred the way, and compelled return. This exploit, com* 
menced by an act of naval folly, followed by horrors almost un« 
exampled in military annals, closed with Napoleon's flight from 
the remnants of his '' Army of the East." He was by our fleet 
compelled to leave it on the Nile, first to sicken and then to 
surrender. Close to the shores of France, he, almost a solitary 
fugitive, sighted, and barely escaped capture by, some elements of 
that superior sea power the exercise of which he had at starting so 
grievously misunderstood. 

Enough has now been said respecting the fundamental principles 
of British defence. Operations subordinate to the enforcement of 
that principle cannot here be at any length discussed. 

Protection of commerce is, however, too important to be passed 
in silence. The salient features presented by sea commerce must be 
clearly seen before the measures for its defence can be understood. 
Place, time, and force are the three things which in combination 
and adjustment rule all the business of war. Distribution has to do 
with place, organisation with time. Let us now look at our sea 
commerce in 1800 from these two points of view. 

In the first place, as already remarked, there was but one point of 
aggregation of British sea trade, that was this island. It was as it 
were the axle, and the lines of trade the spokes of this single wheel 
of British commerce. They were few and far between, and varied 
in volume. Expressed in tonnage of ships annually clearing ports, 
the variation in volume relative to direction was about as follows : — 
Nearly 67 per cent, to Europe, about 24 per cent, to the Western 
Atlantic, 7 per cent, to India and Africa, and about 2 per cent, 
indefinite.^ Now the Indian trade was carried by ships which 

* '< H.M.S. Northumberland^ August 7, 1815 — On this day came on board 
General Napoleon Bonaparte, from H.M.S. Bellerophon. He was saluted on 
the quarter-deck by the marines of the ship, under arms, in the same manner 
as an English general. He returned the salute by taking off his hat and bowing 
to all the officers who were present. He then entered into conversation with 
Captain Seattle of the marines respecting the length of tim^ he had served, 
what actions he had been in, and if he had been wounded. Captain Beattie 
replied " that he had served many years, had been wounded, and was at the 
siege of Acre.'' Napoleon took hold of his left ear, and, gently pulling it, said: 
" Ah ! Ah ! Vous Stes un brave homme 1 brave homme I " — Extract from an 
old MS, in the possession of Major Willis^ late B»M.LXt part of an offlcer*s log 
or journal, 

* Pprter'8 Progress of th^ l^ation. 
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Were really cargO'Carrying men-of-war belonging to the East Indian 
Company — it may therefore here be dismissed. The area of 
European trade coincided with the area of main naval operationsi 
and thus derived incidental protection thereby. The 2 per cent, is 
too insignificant to need comment ; and so the West Atlantic trade 
alone calls for remark. More than two-thirds of this trade lay in 
the tropics. The West Indian seasons determined period of export, 
and consequent demand for ships, and hence their departure 
with cargoes from home to supply it. Thus from natural causes 
the Western Atlantic trade grouped itself in two masses, operating 
in bi-annual movements, homeward and outward, thus automatically 
presenting itself in the most convenient form for direct protec- 
tion — ^by convoy. Convoys were thus a feature in the mode of 
protection, and as a sequence the object of attack. Beyond this 
minor operation of war, the more general necessities of commerce 
protection and destruction compelled a whole series of flights for 
fixed positions illustrated by attacks and defence of ports. This 
often involved the association of portions of the army with squadrons 
of the fleet, the force the fleet then carried, in the form of marines 
created for that purpose, being often inadequate. The effect of 
this was to scatter our army in positions beyond seas other than 
India, and thereby to reduce its power of concentrated attack any- 
where, and its necessary defensive strength in India. 

Beyond this, the stationing of naval pickets at sea positions 
where natural accumulations of shipping took place, such as the 
" chops of the Channel," complete our review. For the rest, com- 
merce protection then may be described as a sort of free fight on 
the general lines of the old adage, ''the devil take the hindmost." 
The Channel swarmed with privateers ; no sea was secure. The 
safety of merchantmen depended upon luck, actual fighting, or 
possible flight. Though the risks of trade were great, the profits 
were enormous, so it was brisk. Between 1800 and 1815 the 
clearances of shipping from home ports rose 81 per cent., but 
^though our shipping increased, more business was done in 
foreign bottoms in 1815 than in 1800. In the same period the 
annual value of our sea trade increased 86 per cent., that of France 
declined 17 per cent. Superior sea-power " bulled " the trade of 
England and '< beared " that of France. 

1815-1898. 

Since that time, no part of the British position having been 
l^ssaulted till last year, we must mainly look outside our own 
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history for illustrations as to the influence of steam on war. Not 
till the Eussian War in 1854 did any example occur. The descent 
on the Crimea told the old story in exaggerated form. Sea com- 
mand was absolute without effort, by the alliance of the three 
greatest maritime Powers of the world. Close up to the guns of 
gweaborg and, Sebastopol all the waters of the Euxine and the 
i^altic were as safe then to all shipping but Russian as St. James'6 
and Hyde Park are to the public. In the North Pacific, however, 
for lack of information and want of sufficient military force asso- 
ciated with our squadrons, we suffered a reverse, small as an 
incident in a great war, but far-reaching in its political effects. It 
practically gave Russia her first grip on an eastern seaboard, and 
the long-coveted regions of the Amoor, For the cause of Port 
Arthur being Eussian to-day, we must look to her splendid strategy 
producing the repulse of the allies at Petropaulovski in 1854, and 
the retirement of a British squadron in 1855 from the presence of a 
Eussian combined force in Castries Bay.^ 

A few years later, at the hands of China, we suffered a serious 
repulse at Taku, owing to the composition and arrangement of our 
naval forces being ill adapted to the work. This necessitated the great 
and costly military Anglo-French expedition which took Pekin. 

In the early sixties another nation furnished the most modern 
example of war in relation to commerce, the sea trade of the 
Federal States being preyed upon by a most insignificant southern 
force. The commerce attacked was in annual value just about 
equal to that of Australasia to-day. The injury done was out of all 
proportion to the means employed. This was due to two causes 
— the one avoidable, the other not. One was that the Alabamaf 
Sumpter, Nashville, and Florida had auxiliary steam power, while 
the ships carrying the trade they operated upon were purely 
sailing ships. The other cause was that the Federal Navy. Board 
showed complete ignorance of the most elementary laws of naval 
strategy.^ 

Later on Chili wiped out the naval forces of Peru, showing how^ 

* I gave the history of the Bassian advance eastward to the Pacific in a 
paper, ** Bassian Development and our Naval and Military Position in the 
North Pacific " (see Journal of the Boycd United Service Institution, vol. zzi., 
1877). 

* This I fully explained in two former papers, viz. " Colonial Defence," read 
before the Boyal Colonial Institute, June 28, 1878, and republished as one of the 
chapters in " The Defence of GreAt and Greater Britain " (1879); also "Naval 
Intelligence and Protection of Commerce in War,'* read before the Boyal United 
Service Institution, May 13, 1881t 
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modern conditions expedite the final issue, and emphasize the 
effect. 

Next came the war between China and Japan. Here on a 
considerable scale the principles we applied in this hemisphere 
a century before were applied in the other by Japan, the only 
difference being that mechanical contrivances and chemical com- 
pounds produced more terrific results, and in an infinitely less time. 

Still more recent is the experience of the Spanish- American War. 
It was a modem reproduction of the early history of the century, on 
a very much smaller scale, as regards forces employed and issues 
involved, but on more extended geographical lines. The battle of 
Manila was a microcosm of the battle of the Nile, but one was 
separated from the scene of principal operations by the length of 
the Mediterranean, the other by half of the world. In the Caribbean 
sea, the locating and locking up the Spanish squadron in Santiago 
— corresponding to Cadiz — the immediate seizure by American 
marines of Guantanamo preparatory to the arrival of the army and 
its subsequent disembarkation covered by the guns of the United 
States fleet, did but repeat in form and effect former scenes and 
action on a larger scale in European waters long ago. 

It is for the Mother Country and the Colonies alike to mark the 
grim features of this series of modem wars progressively bolder and 
more sinister. Boughly sketched, they are in their maritime aspects 
these : — 

1. Wholesale wastage of ships of the inferior power more than 
retail wastage of men by the superior force. 

2. Certainty of the destruction of the weaker fleet« 
8. Irrevocable nature of defeat. 

4. Quickness with which all is over. 

Before referring to the present military war, it is necessary 
to glance at the geographical distribution of war power now. 
In this hemisphere it has greatly changed since 1800, but these 
changes may be passed by. The other hemisphere, however, has 
been entirely transformed from a negligible area to a vast 
theatre of prospective strife. Canada and the United States on 
one side divide between them a coast line from Arctic ice to Mexico. 
Eussia on the other holds a position from the gulf of Pechili to the 
north. Australasia dominates the whole southern portion of the 
ocean, over which western nations search, somewhat in vain, for 
sources of power and profit. The northern ocean has given birth 
to a new power — Japan, with a population equal to that of the 
United Kingdom, and engaged in energetic pursuit of national 
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ability to hold a place of distinction in the world's business and 
the world's wars. In that hemisphere China alone remains un- 
impressed by a century of stupendous change, and the eyes of all 
the armed nations of the world are fixed upon the government at 
Fekin. It may be that the Eastern Question, the nightmare of 
many nations, is shifting from the Black to the Yellow Sea, and 
the centres of gravity of the world's dangers changing from one 
hemisphere to the other. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that of all the powers of the world our Empire is the only one 
without machinery providing supreme administrative control over 
all resources under its flag, and without supreme executive authority 
to prepare and combine in active visible form the dormant power 
of infinite resources for expression when required. 

Now in no other State can we find a pattern to guide us, and 
no other Empire can furnish us with any example we can follow 
in providing necessary Imperial administrative and executive 
machinery, the absence of which is a prime source of weakness 
and of waste. This fundamental defect can only be remedied by 
following the old lines of our constitutional development, and by 
common concurrence of a series of self-governing communities. 

Under the Union Jack in 1801 there was but one of these, at 
present there are twelve. 

Assuming an Imperial Council or some such central authority 
created to weld together, for common safety, the elements of 
British strength, what are the conditions such a body would have 
to fulfil, and in what order of importance would they stand ? 

I cannot but think the history of the century and the teachings 
of modern experience would now present to such an Imperial 
Council a programme of cardinal requirements somewhat as 
follows ; — 

1. Immediate arrangements for the gradual devolution and re- 
distribution of manufacturing and sustaining power in respect of 
ships, appliances and armaments of war, so that a *' world-state " 
shall not be so wholly dependent as it is now on a single island 
for the production and supply of all things necessary for Imperial 
security in war. 

2. The maintenance and the distribution of reserves of ships^ 
naval and military armaments, supplies and warlike stores, in each 
district of the world regulated by circumstances relating to our 
position in war and that of foreign Powers. 

In this age, when mechanical contrivances and chemical com* 
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pounds are of pnmary importance in war, their production and 
distribution demand first consideration in dealing with the problem 
of British defence. As already shown, they rule the number and 
the nature of the man-power to be applied. The number and the 
constitution of the forces necessary for the work of war varies 
of course with circumstances determining the character of the 
operations necessary. 

The main grouping of officers and men for the exercise of 
maritime power falls under two categories. 

1. Those required by ships. 

2. Those closely associated with the navy for the purposes of 
landing, seizing and holding its bases, and making lodgments in 
hostile territory preliminary to the disembarkation of an army if 
required. 

The countless multitude of islands and scattered territories in the 
Pacific Ocean, offering innumerable positions for temporary bases 
and places of resort for hostile cruisers operating against commerce 
and otherwise, emphasises the greater importance of the second 
group of force in the other hemisphere than in this. The nature 
of this sort of force, which played so important a part in all our 
maritime contests in the past, needs a few explanatory words. The 
influence of change in ship construction materially affects the 
relations between the Navy proper and its marine auxiliary. War- 
ships cannot now, as they did formerly, carry supernumerary forces 
for landing purposes, capable of detachment from the ships, without 
destroying their complete efficiency. On the other hand, mastless 
ships and engines have practically obliterated distinction in the 
functions of the blue-jacket and the marine, which in days of sailing 
ships separated them by an impassable gulf. Taking these facts 
together, and having regard to the wastage of ships rather than men 
as a prominent feature of modem war, some light is thrown upon a 
possible solution of a present difficulty between the Colonies and the 
Admiralty. On the one hand we have the Colonies anxiously 
claiming a share in providing reserves of men for the Eoyal Navy, 
on the other the Admiralty insisting on conditions thought by many 
to bo more applicable to a sailing than a steam fleet, which do not 
apparently meet the circumstances of Colonial seamen. So there is 
more or less of a deadlock. But the [Natal Naval Volunteers have 
in South Africa given a practical and splendid proof of the 
fitness of Colonial Naval Volunteers to perform the duties appertain- 
ing to the work of an auxiliary naval force on land service necessary 
in all operations of maritime war which group No. 2 embraces. But 

Q 
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any such force must be liable to service in war wherever required. 
It cannot be limited to local application. Its characteristics should 
be military, with some sea experience superadded to give it elasticity 
and adaptability.^ 

One word more is necessary before quitting the maritime side of 
British Defence. The protection of commerce in days of steam is 
much more a question of organised arrangement than in days of 
dependence on wind. The efficiency of the methods employed in 
this minor operation of naval war will largely depend on the 
completeness and efficiency of arrangement for collecting and 
disseminating intelligence to guide these operations. It is at 
commercial centres, home and Colonial, and through the British 
Mercantile Marine such a system must work. In the pre-arrange- 
ments made in peace to employ and apply the wonderful fiEtcilities 
our extended position and vast mercantile marine offers, the Mother 
Country and the Colonies have a great and abiding common interest. 
It is at least doubtful whether either is sufficiently alive to that 
fact. 

MiLiTABY Aspects. 

We can now turn to the military conditions of the present war. 
Confident in sea security, '^ the Soldiers of the Queen," furnished 
by the Colonies and Mother Country alike, have crossed the oceans, 
and are shedding their blood on the kopjes and in the drifts of South 
Africa. Wholly dependent is that great force on over-sea supplies 
drawn from all quarters of the world. The guarantee for safe 
delivery is the same the soldiers under Wellington had in the 
Peninsula — the all-pervading mysterious moral effect produced by 
the existence of a superior fleet far away. 

In relation to high policy in British Defence, the present war 
affords some marked contrasts to that in the Peninsula. There the 
army disembarked on a foreign shore, while in South Africa it 
landed at convenient British ports. In one case it had only one 
line of sea and land communication, in the other there are quite a 
multitude of lines of both. There is absolute identity, however, in 
the gallantry, courage, and resolution of the men. 

^ The Admiralty Committee (1891) which resulted in the abolition of the 
Boyal Naval Volunteer Artillery of the United Kingdom stated " there are 
grounds for maintaining that a Volunteer force affiliated to the Boyal Marine 
Artillery would prove to be not only a popular force, but from the system of 
training and discipline that could easily be established it would be a far more 
permanently valuable force than any so termed n aval f orce«" (See ParliameTvtary 
Paper, C 6382, 1891.) 
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The worlcl has never witnessed so gigantic an operation as that 
in which the Empire is now engaged. A foreign attach^ in South 
Africa is reported to have graphically brought its proportions home 
to the mind by saying, ** It is as if a force from Calcutta had 
landed at Marseilles, and from that base was operating before 
Hamburg." ^ 

It is very important to mark well the teaching of the present war 
in the matter of military expeditions over-sea. The military diffi- 
culties presented lie not in sea-distance to be traversed, but the 
process of collecting, embarking and disembarking military forces 
and their supplies. It is needless to overlay with figures such a 
sketch as this in order to show what we have done. The main 
facts as to what has been accomplished are known to all. It is almost 
six months to-day since an actual state of war existed. In that time 
we have accumulated and sustained a military force now amounting 
to some 200,000 men far inland in South Africa. The ports from 
which that force issued are many and widely distributed, stiU more 
numerous and still more widely distributed are the ports from which 
the horses, mules, and supplies for that force have been, and are 
being, drawn. 

All the ports of issue, and all the ports of landing, numerous 
though they be, afford exceptional facilities for shipping and un- 
shipping men and stores. The ports of the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies are without rivals in this respect. Besides all this 
the Mercantile Marine at our disposal embraces much more than 
half the steam tonnage of the world. We are ourselves rather 
astonished at what we have done ; we are proud, and justly proud, 
of our work. But who supposes so great a task could have been 
accomplished, in anything approaching the same time, had the 
points of collection and embarkation of the 200,000 men, with the 
tens of thousands of animals and millions of tons of stores, been 
limited to half a dozen ports in the United Kingdom ? Can any- 
body or does anybody believe that with our unexampled means 
and facilities we could have despatched from these islands such a 
force in a concentrated form and arranged to face an opposed landing 
on a foreign beach in that same period of six months? Can 
anyone imagine we could do it in less I Those who can are alone 
able to declare that a completely organised invading army of 
150,000 men could quite casually drop in upon us to breakfast 
some fine morning ! 

1 I am indebted to Six* Howard Vincent, M.P., fortliis. 

q2 
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What the Transvaal War teaches as and the world is appar- 
ently this — that, granted the perfect safety of the sea, the time in 
which a given military force can be thrown on any shore from 
over-sea is not so much a question of sea distance as of the number 
and variety of the ports of collection, embarkation, and the wharfage 
and shipping arrangement of such ports. In command of numbers, 
variety, and facilities, no Empire, and no State, can compare 
with our own. We therefore must bo careful not to base 
arrangements for British defence on too ready assumptions that 
foreign Powers can make formidable and sudden military descent 
on our coasts at home or abroad. The money spent and the 
force allocated to purely military defence must be regulated by 
reasonable possibilities, not by vague fears or by exaggerating 
dangers. 

But when we compare the 13,000 soldiers thrown by the United 
Kingdom on the beach in Portugal to face the armies of Napoleon, 
and the placing of 200,000 men by the Empire on the frontiers of 
the two small Eepublics in South Africa, we can gauge the terrific 
growth of the demands of war. It brings home to us the startling 
changes which have taken place in the extension of area of war 
operations ; in the appliances used ; the number of men necessary ; 
the magnitude and multitude of supplies required ; and the horrible 
wastage of human and animal life. 

On the opening of a new century, this war gives to us a lesson 
and a warning, while we close our record of the old in confidence 
and hope. The warning points to enormous land frontiers, and 
the lesson taught is the necessity for the consolidation of our 
military means for general defence ready to apply wherever and 
whenever necessary. The dormant resources of our Empire are 
infinite, but the constitutional machinery lacks power to call 
them out, organise, and combine them. That is the initial and 
prominent difficulty revealed to British people in the dawn of 
the new century, and which it is necessary to face and overcome. 
For my own part, I believe British common-sense will overcome the 
difficulty and devise the machinery. The work to be done is this — 
to develop power of rapid and certain military combination for 
defence of the Empire as a whole out of a series of separate systems 
mainly adapted to fragmentary passive defence. The peace neces- 
sities of the British position demand the permanent maintenance 
of a great standing military force — the Eegular Army — that is, and 
must be, the great nucleus for the reserve and dormant military 
power of the Empire when called out for the temporary purpose of 
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war. In approaching that great and necessary readjustment, let 
us remember these are days of big maps, high purposes, and great 
policies, and that we must rely, not only on the sentiment, but the 
pracidce of unity, to furnish, by a voluntary system, the men for 
the service of the Empire. 

Now when we look at our position, offering every variety of 
geographical features — except those of the United Kingdom with 
its puzzle patchwork of small enclosures by roads, railways, and 
hedgerows — we must fain confess that India and the Colonies offer 
far more suifcable areas for training officers and men than Alder- 
shot or Salisbury plain, particularly as regards that branch of 
the Army for scouting and feeling for an enemy. This broad fact 
should not be without its influence on the methods and fields of 
selection for training. 

Speaking generally of the readjustment of the Imperial military 
arrangements, a review of the existing state of things, requiring 
alteration and amendment, seems to point to a necessary process of 
elimination from the present system of differences and distinctions 
which have grown up under conditions time and development 
have wholly changed. 

All departmental rules differentiating between rank, status, and 
place of Colonial forces and their units from those of the United 
Kingdom respectively must be swept away. 

For the rest, the following main principles suggest themselves 
as those which must prevail and rule if British military power is 
to be really promptly available for the general defence of the 
Empire in war. 

1. The Regular Army and its reserves to be the nucleus of the 
Imperial Army, 

2. The Imperial Army for great defensive wars to consist of the 
Army and its reserves, augmented by such portion of Home and 
Colonial territorial forces as volunteer, and prepare in peace to hold 
themselves available for general service in war. 

3. The acceptance of a binding obligation between the govern- 
ments of all parts of the Empire to secure similarity in armament, 
warlike stores, and all things really essential to such uniformity as 
is necessary to secure that when the Imperial reserves famished by 
territorial forces from different parts of the Empire are brought 
together in the field, complication and confusion shall be avoided. 

These general outlines may appear to ''root and branch re- 
formers " of the military systems of our Empire a poor and meagre 
progr{min§ fQV the consolidation of British military strength, I 
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cannot but think, however, that, taken in conjunction with what 
has ahready been said with respect to armaments and appliances, 
naval and military, a sufficiently wide field is offered for contempla- 
tion from a business and practical point of view. We cannot make 
the Empire suit the Army; we must make the Army suit the 
Empire. 

The power we now possess has been developed by the energy 
and enterprise of many generations of men toiling in all parts 
of the world for the good of their several commimities or for 
the benefit of peoples with whom their lot was cast. Naturally, 
therefore, that power springs from many sources, and flows 
through many streams. In organising the war power of the 
Empire necessary to its security and peace, that main feature of our 
position must not be forgotten. Harmonising the arrangement 
necessary for war with conditions of this character — ^the products 
of peace— is the crux of the whole problem of British defence in 
its administrative and executive aspects. 

The outburst of Imperial sentiment called forth by the invasion 
of British territory swept away in a moment all theories of frag- 
mentary and passive defence — all political and artificial restrictions 
on the use and application of military forces. Like a torrent it 
swept away provincial barriers, and laid bare to the view of all the 
world the bed-rock of solidarity of British sentiment — the founda- 
tion of our strength. On that rock we must rest our confidence, 
on it we must build our hope for our survival in the wars of the 
century to come. 

P.S. — The Indian Military Forces of the Crown have not been 
specially mentioned because India is an Empire in itself, possessing 
a complete organisation, civil and military. The Indian army, with 
its magnificent record of splendid services in and beyond India, 
gave the first practical example of outlying sources of British 
strength. 

Discussion. 

Hon. Edmund Babton, Q.C. (Federal Delegate from New South 
Wales) : We have all listened with the greatest interest to Sir John 
Golomb's admirable and instructive paper, a paper full of information 
and of thought. It opens up questions which no doubt are slowly 
growing in their pressure upon the minds of public men, and of 
soldiers and sailors in all parts of the Empire.. The record of 
history, which has been appealed to, is quite sufficient to justify 
&ir John Golomb in the expression of hope and of confidence for the 
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future of the Empire in the next century, aiid indeed for many 
centuries. The spirit of enterprise, the pluck, and the dash of the 
British soldier and sailor have been proved to be just as great to-day 
as ever they were in the history of the Empire. We may be quite 
sure that British common-sense, to which the paper refers, will 
devise means by which all these qualities may be most effectively 
exercised for the continuous protection of Imperial interests. When 
I say '' Imperial interests," I mean the interests of every portion of 
the Empire and not those of the United Kingdom abne. But among 
the questions which the paper opens up there were some which 
break ground which we may think it somewhat delicate to tread at 
the present moment. I am inclined to think that the day is not 
yet come, if it is to come, when the cohesion of the Empire in the 
way of military and naval defence is to be sought by the creation of 
binding obligations. One of the finest things about the assistance 
which has poured in for the defence of the Empire against invasion 
during the last six months is the fact that the assistance has been 
spontaneous and voluntary, that it is the pure upspring of the 
Briton in his pride of race, arising from no obligation written upon 
paper or enforceable in any manner whatsoever; I am of opinion 
that if the position had not been one for purely voluntary action, 
the assistance which came from Canada and Australasia might not 
have been so important nor the contingents sent so strong. It will 
be time to speak of such obligations when the feeling grows, as no 
doubt it will grow, that some plan must be adopted which it would 
be necessary to cement by such obligations. I think those were wise 
words whicdi Mr. Chamberlain used in the House of Commons the 
other night when, speaking on the motion of Mr. Hedderwick, he 
pointed out that we must proceed very cautiously in matters of this 
Mnd, and that the great self-governing communities in the other 
parts of the Empire would the more readily lend themselves to 
some system of common action if the first suggestions for that 
purpose were allowed to come from themselves. From experience 
I believe that to be so, because, loyal as these communities are, 
which nobody now doubts, they are still touchy. If you were to 
interfere with any arrangements they made amongst themselves, as, 
for instance, for their own federation, they would show you how 
touchy they are. And in the same way, if arrangements, such as 
those which, no doubt, may be predicted, were to spring from any- 
thing but their own spontaneous action, I think they probably 
would show their touchiness again. That is why I am taking this 
line to*night, for I am entirely in sympathy with that cohesion of 
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the Empire and that common action which must be necessary to 
preserve it, and I do not want anything to arise which might for 
the moment put that aside or set us back to the position which we 
occupied many years ago. It is well said in the paper that when 
arrangements are completed all departmental rules differentiating 
between the rank, status, and place of the Colonial forces and those 
of the United Kingdom must be swept away, and no doubt action 
will be taken without any formal constitution being drawn up for 
the purpose which will lead to such results, because there is as 
great a feeling on the part of the Briton who emigrates to Australia 
or Canada, and his sons, that there should be equality of British 
citizenship throughout the world as the general feeling which 
exists here, and which prompts the Briton to declare that equality 
must be recognised at the earliest possible date. I do not wish to 
take up any more time. I only rose, upon the request made to me, 
to point out that if that which is so dear to the hearts of the 
British race (and, by the way, I wish with Mr. Arnold White that 
we could invent or apply some name which would folly designate 
the citizen of the Empire) — ^if, I say, that which is so dear to the 
British race — cohesion in time of common danger — is to continue, it 
must for the present spring, not from any premature formation of 
bonds, but from the free play of that feeling of which there has 
been so brilliant an exhibition during the war now being waged. 
The Empire is surrounded with dangers greater than any which 
may be said to have existed in South Africa (for I firmly believe 
the Boers have never been able to place the Empire in danger), but 
so long as we show a firm front to all comers, and prove how 
splendid are our reserves of fighting power, I believe those dangers 
will be gradually minimised — ^perhaps banished for ever. 

Admikal Sib B. Yesey-Hamilton, G.CB. : In the course of 
his admirable paper Sir John Colomb points out that the general 
defensive policy we were pursuing in 1800 was fundamentally mari- 
time, not military. ''It was," he says, ''in effect to throw the 
whole national energy into the application of naval power, to reject 
passive defence as a principle, and to adopt offensive defence as a 
practice ; in other words, to seek out and eliminate or paralyse the 
fleets, squadrons, or ships of the enemy in preference to using our 
naval power to directly guard our shores ; in short, to assume the 
attributes of the hawk rather than those of the tortoise." That is 
a point which cannot be too strongly brought home to us to-day. I 
see that Liverpool has been asking for fortifications. What would 
be tb§ gQ04 of tb^^ ? ps commerce could onl^ be defended b^ 
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an active navy at sea, and those who argue for passive defence argue 
on a false foundation, and one which would, in a very short time, 
bring ruin on the Empire. To show that the present influence of 
sea power on history is nothing new, I will take you back to King 
Offa. He was one of the several Saxon kings who ruled over this 
land at the latter part of the eighth century ; he was the most 
powerful among them, and of course he occasionally bullied his 
neighbours, who appealed to Charlemagne, who told him to desist. 
His answer was the organisation of a powerful fleet, which had such 
an effect on Charlemagne that he made an alliance with him, and 
this king, after a reign of thirty-nine years (757-796), an unusually 
long period at that time, ** died leaving to his successors the useful 
lesson that he who would be secure on shore must be supreme at 
sea." That principle holds as good at the present day as then. 
His successors, however, between that time and the time of Alfred, 
neglecting that principle, were satisfied with fortifying their cities, 
and the consequence was that the Danes were able to land, to con< 
centrate, and to capture the cities, reducing the " Saxons to the 
condition of ploughmen." So much for this class of defence, which 
is no use beyond the range of guns. The Duke of Wellington said 
he could not have maintained the war in the Peninsula but for our 
naval supremacy, which enabled him to feed his force, while the 
French, not having that supremacy, were starving. When the 
Government reproached him with the expense of the war, and talked 
about withdrawing the army, he said : ** Eemember, we are fighting 
the battle of England here ; if we are not to fight bhe foe here, you will 
have to fight him upon your own shores." The old saying remains 
true, that our naval frontier is the coast-line of the enemy, while 
the work of the army is to advance with the " spear " when the 
'* shield " has done its work. In conclusion I would ask you to re- 
peruse the last paragraph of this excellent paper ; they are words 
which cannot be too strongly impressed upon us at the present time. 
I entirely endorse the opening remarks of the Chairman in introducing 
Sir John Colomb. The influence of sea power upon history is now 
an accepted principle, but that principle, I would remind you, was 
brought forward by Sir John Colomb as far back as 1878. Speaking 
for myself, I may say that when I was Commander-in-Chief on the 
China Station some years ago I based my plans for the defence of 
our commerce on that stationonthoselecturesof Sir John Colomb's 
at the United Service Institution, and on the works of his brother 
i^Jiilip, and although Captain Moihan has ^ined such credit for hiq 
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book which is so wonderfully well put together, I would point out 
that he derived the foundation for that work from the Oolombs. 

Hon. J. B. Dickson, O.M.G. (Federal Delegate from Queens- 
land) : It is no empty form of words when I say that I am sure we 
are aJl deeply indebted to Sir John Golomb for his admirable paper, 
which is of profound interest not only to this large attendance, but 
to all who take an interest in the expansion and development of the 
Empire, and will, I am sure, fiimish public men with solid matter 
for reflection. In speaking on this subject, a layman is necessarily 
at a disadvantage, but we who represent public opinion in our 
respective countries are bound to recognise that the subject of the 
defence of the Empire is of such paramount importance as to 
require our most careful study. We may not be in a position to 
accept all that Sir John Colomb has told us in connection with 
those parts of the Empire which we represent, but this question, as 
I have said, is one which is becoming daily of more and more 
importance to us all. No one could have foretold twelve months 
ago that some of our bravest men would be fighting side by side 
with the British Army in another part of the world. Events have 
been marching fast, and therefore, while we may not subscribe 
entirely to all he laid before us, I clearly see that the early future 
will necessitate the consideration of this great subject by leading 
statesmen of the remote parts of the Empire, and particularly 
Australia. The call for volunteers has been most nobly responded 
to by men who were under no obligation whatever to leave the land 
of their birth or adoption. The enthusiasm which has animated 
the peoples of Australia to send forth volunteers for service 
in South Africa must not be wholly misunderstood. Doubtless 
patriotism for the solidarity of the Empire lay at the basis of 
their action, but there has been a strong feeling of kinship 
between Australasia and those who were suffering grievous social 
wrong and the absence of political liberty in South Africa. There- 
fore the present loyal outburst of feeling in Australia has not only 
been based upon a desire to engage in the work of the Empire, but 
also to show our sympathy and feeling for our fellow countrymen 
who are debarred of those political rights and liberties in South 
Africa which are so dear to the heart of every Australian citizen. 
The subj ect, as I have said, is one which cannot fail to be considered 
by Australian statesmen in the future, especially when they have 
consummated the unity of the country by federation. At the 
present time, in our six States we have six armies, with their 
respective equipmentSi but we have no means of mobilising them 
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or massing them for practice or otherwise, and indeed we are so 
eircumstanoed that if the troops of one Colony proceed to another 
they are under no statutory control. This tends to weaken the 
potency of the defence forces of Australasia, but under federation, 
which I trust will shortly be accomplished, we may sincerely hope 
for one consolidated defence force, with power both for local defence 
and also possibly for the purpose of assisting this great Empire in 
the wars in which we may have to engage, because having once 
taken part in the campaigns of the Empire outside our own territory, 
I think every public man and every man of foresight must admit 
that the probability is that Australia henceforth will have a desire 
to share, side by side with the veterans of the British Army, the 
honours and traditions of that Army in the wars of the Empire. I 
entirely agree with the observation that the Pacific Ocean will 
probably, in the early future, be the theatre of great naval events. 
There is no doubt the earth-hungering nations of the world are 
endeavouring to enlarge their territorial possessions in the Pacific, 
and I think any statesman who takes a view of the future must 
admit that whenever there is an outburst of belligerency on the part 
of foreign Powers, the Pacific will be the scene of momentous 
events. Therefore I do not see how AustraUa can hold herself 
aloof, as part of the Empire, from considering the great question of 
Imperial defence ; at present, certainly, it may be premature to 
press it upon Australia, whose patriotic enthusiasm, as I have said 
has been based upon a desire to fight side by side with the veteran 
soldiers of the Empire and also in defence of the rights and liberties 
of our kinsmen in South Africa. I do not think that at the present 
time Australia would be a good recruiting ground for the Imperial 
Army. It is rather early in the history of that great island con- 
tinent to expect that supplies of men would be forthcoming without 
serious derangement of industry ; but at the same time we highly 
appreciate practical views such as Sir John Golomb has put before 
us, as ground for reflection and as forming the basis, possibly, for 
future action when we have become more populous States, and 
especially when the great Commonwealth of Australia has been 
completed. I am delighted to have had the honour of listening to 
his remarks. I should be sorry if what I have said should convey 
ttie idea of any lack of sympathy on the part of Australia with all 
that concerns the solidarity and development of this great Empire. 
I was the first to have the honour of offering troops to the Imperial 
(Government, and I believe the acceptance of that and other offers 
from dependencies of the Empire by Mr. Cbaonberlain has done 
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more than anything achieved by his Ministerial predecessors to weld 
the Australian Colonies to the Mother Oonntry, and to make us feel 
ourselves an integral portion of this great Empire, which I hope 
may long continue, under the sway of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
to be the greatest Empire the world has ever seen. 

Mr. H. O. Abnold-Fobbteb, M.P. : I have been an interested 
listener to this discussion and I heard with the greatest possible 
pleasure the speech of Mr. Dickson, because I thought he voiced the 
sentiments many of us would like to hear expressed from a gentle- 
man in his important and responsible position. It struck me that 
one element has been a little left out of sight, and that is, that with 
all these dangers and responsibilities on the one hand, and with all 
those potentialities of resistance and defence on the other, about 
which we have heard so much, we have not hitherto provided that 
which in every other important business in the world is regarded 
as essential, and that is the directing brain to make use of those 
potentialities and to avoid those dangers and difficulties. I was 
much ixiterested, but in one respect somewhat disappointed, in the 
speech of Mr. Barton, because, though he generously said that he 
was in sympathy with the ideas which animated us, be bade us not 
be too sanguine about their early acceptance. Now I have never 
been able quite to take the view put before us with regard to the 
position in the great Colonies. It is, I think, sometimes regarded 
as a matter of favour and not quite enough as a matter of interest. 
I do not speak of obligation, but I cannot quite see what is the 
meaning of the statement he made, that if there had been an obliga- 
tion on the part of the great Colonies to supply contingents the 
response might have been less. It appears to me we are all in the 
same boat ; that the danger is equal to us all, and the responsibility 
incumbent upon all. And when I remember that if one of the 
Colonies were attacked we in this country should be under an 
absolute obligation to spend our last man and our last shilling in 
its defence, I confess I do regret to hear that sentiment. My 
own view is that we are dealing with realities far too obvious and 
too patent to be dealt with merely as amateur matters and matters 
of sentiment. I am connected with a mercantile business, as I 
suppose are many whom I am addressing, and we know perfectly 
well that if we were to try to carry on our businesses for one day 
without a scientific organisation they would go to wreck and ruin. 
If there is one lesson more than another to be learnt from the 
paper read to-night, it is that the man who has organised, who has 
il00d hig br§in^ who has anticipated w}iat is probablei is the maa 
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who will win. I do not presume to speak as to Australia, but I 
hazard this proposition, that if this United Kingdom were to go 
down, as it may go down, if any of our great Colonies were to go 
down, no part of the Empire coidd afford to regard that event with 
anything but dismay. The depreciation of Anglo-Saxon stock 
throughout the whole world would be something so enormous that 
none of us would like to contemplate it. I hope I do not go too far 
in even appearing to differ from so good an authority as Mr. Barton, 
but I do not quite associate myself with the idea that we ought to 
be content with the assumption that this may be left merely to the 
undirected impulses of the people. I think this is a matter in 
which education is wanted, and the point to which we ought to 
educate public opinion is that there is a science of war, and of 
preparation for war ; that it is a thing which may be learnt, and to 
be learnt must be studied. The difference between unscientific 
preparation for war, or rather the want of preparation, and scientific 
preparation is all the difference between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional, and I venture to put forward this proposition — that though 
there is value, enormous value, under our present circumstances in 
the fortuitous assemblage of these gallant men from all our Colonies, 
a value which is both material and moral, yet the teaching of all 
the military history of the world is that ten men upon whom you 
can rely at a given date and at a given place to do a certain thing 
are worth 100 men who have to be summoned and equipped at the 
last moment and cannot absolutely be relied upon when the enemy 
is at your gate. We have at present before us a task, a hard task, 
which we shall successfully carry out, but that is as nothing to the 
task which would be before us were we face to face with one or 
more of the armed Powers of Europe. 11 we have not the brains 
of the statesmen of our Colonies and of this country at work to pre- 
pare our resources, and if we are not able to anticipate the aid we 
are to get from all parts of this great Empire, I do not say we shall 
not overcome our difficulties, but I do say that in spite of the un- 
paralleled advantages which we might possess we should be handi- 
capping ourselves to an extent which is painful to think of, and 
running risks which we cannot contemplate without misgiving, and 
which, if we do not survive them, will lower the value of the prestige 
of Anglo-Saxon stock all the world over. 

Hon. H. G. Pabsons, M.L.C. (Western Australia) : I come up on 
this platform with feelings of some diffidence, because, speaking as 
an Australian, I yet feel myself to a certain extent compelled to 
differ from the expressed opinions of the chosen representatives of 
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our Colonies present this evening, and because I am rather in 
sympathy with the representatives of English naval and military 
opinion who have just addressed you. I say this with the greater 
regret because I am unfortunately obliged to disagree with one of 
our respected chiefs, Mr. Barton, in regard to certain other matters 
as well. I think on this question of the organisation of the 
Empire he has taken a somewhat unduly discouraging view. But 
I think he and other Australians will presently find themselves 
more in accord with the recognised exponents of military opinion ; 
and for this reason — that the reorganisation of the Empire, which 
I feel sure is close upon us, is really a matter, primarily, of military 
and naval organisation, and the political readjustment will follow 
upon it. When, as an Australian, I was at Oxford ten years ago, 
I wrote (which perhaps was presumptuous in one then in statu 
pupillari) to Admiral Tryon, to Mr. Froude, and to Sir Charles 
Dilke, asking whether it was possible to institute an Imperial naval 
and military Council of Defence ; and if so, whether it would not be 
advisable to form a society amongst Australians then in residence 
at the universities for pushing on the movement. Admiral Tryon 
(very properly — ^from his point of view) entirely "jumped on " the 
notion, because, he said, it was altogether inadvisable that naval 
defence should be interfered with by anybody outside the Admiralty. 
But the historian and the politician saw the advisability of the 
military council, which is now, curiously enough, in existence. I 
do hope to live to see the day when we shall go further, and when, 
developing our most ancient institution of the Privy OouncU, we 
shall ask our political leaders in Australia and Canada and else* 
where to join that committee of Imperial defence. I believe that 
day will come about, and the constitutional way of arranging 
matters is, as I have shown elsewhere, through a committee of the 
Privy Council, upon which Mr. Barton and other leaders of Colonial 
opinion will, I trust, soon be sitting. This is scarcely a prophecy ; 
it is really an arrangement of conditions which you see before you 
now, and which will have to be faced almost immediately. 

Hon. Edmund Babton, Q.C. : Perhaps I may be allowed to offer 
a word of explanation. It must not be thought I am out of sym- 
pathy with those who desire to see a better organised defence of 
the whole Empire ; I never said a word to that effect. It is my 
own fault perhaps if I have been understood otherwise. Nor do I 
believe in allowing a condition of undirected impulse to continue. 
There are Governments in Australia as there are here, and those: 
Governments I think will take care that the impulses of their* 
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citizens are not undirected in any future case where service in out- 
lying parts of the Empire is needed. Nor have I underrated the 
value of training. I do not believe the soldiers of the Empire 
should be mere amateurs, although I have some hope even for them 
when I see how some of them have been able to confront better 
trained troops. But I hope this assembly will not understand me 
to say that I undervalue the proper direction and training of the 
forces of any part of the Empire, or that I would leave to undirected 
impulse the regulation of these forces when it is understood 
they are willing to serve. Enlistment is voluntary there as here, 
but the forces will, I hope, be directed and controlled in a way 
which will make them not unworthy to serve with the soldiers of 
the rest of the Empire. 

Mr. AitNOLD-FoBBTEB, M.P. : I may be allowed to say that I did 
not allude to the soldiers, but to amateur management of the mili- 
tary and naval concerns of this country. 

Bear- Admiral Penbose Fitzgebald : I do not wish to enter 
into this controversy, which I think has arisen from a misunder- 
standing, possibly from the use of the words '' binding obligations " 
in the lecture, which I took to refer mainly to a similarity of arma- 
ments and the like ; but the remark seems to have been taken as 
meaning some obligation to serve, and perhaps eventually universal 
conscription. With regard to the naval aspect of the question, you 
must all have been struck with the description of the wonderfal 
network of maritime commerce which goes on in the outlying parts 
of the Empire, irrespective of the United Kingdom, and which 
would require naval defence in time of war. That seems to me the 
crux of the whole question. The Colonies have shown us how 
they can add to our military strength in a way which we can 
never forget. The naval question is very much more difficult, and 
I do think the Colonies are desirous of helping us if they knew 
how. In the course of his lecture Sir John Colomb pointed out 
that so long as provision for the Navy is a charge on the resources 
of the home portion of the Empire only, so long will the safety of 
each outlying part depend upon the political views and exigencies 
of political parties at home. That is the mischief. People go in 
for party politics, and the outlying parts of the Empire are not con- 
sulted at all. The lecturer suggests the establishment of dockyards 
and building arrangements in our Colonies, but that is a very big 
order. It takes years and years to get up the plant necessary to 
build an ironclad and still longer for making armour-plates and 
guns ; but I think the need for the Colonies being asked to join us 
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in maintaining an efficient Navy is very much more immediate &ild 
urgent, and anyone who can devise a feasible plan will deserve 
well of his country. 

Colonel H. Gunteb : I have only just returned from Queens- 
land, where I had the honour of commanding the local forces for 
five years, and had, through much kind support given me, a very 
pleasant as well as instructive experience. There are only one or 
two points touched upon in the lecture upon which I desire to say 
a few words. First, as regards the suggestion that there should be 
an arrangement for greater devolution of manufacturing power. 
On that I would observe, without going into the question of big guns, 
that I think something might possibly be done in certain centres 
of the Empire towards the provision of small arms, and probably 
shot and i^ell, especially as the difficulty of manufacturing guns 
without a special plant appears to have been overcome at Eimberiey 
during the siege. I don't think there is any breach of confidence in 
stating that during the late preparations we were in some difficulty 
as regards both small arms ammunitioo and Maxim guns. The 
Queensland Government had determined to increase their supply of 
warlike stores, and sent home a very liberal order, but we could not 
get them. They were apparently wanted for South Africa. I do 
not say whether they have since then been received or not. Another 
point is that there is considerable difficulty in providing naval 
reserves under existing conditions. There is a very efficient marine 
defence force in Queensland, a splendid body of men. As far as I 
could see, they would only serve under condition of being Blue- 
jackets and not Marines ; but the terms of service demand a long 
period of training at sea, which do not suit with their conditions 
of employment. The men are excellent ; the great difficulty is to 
get officers. We all know a sailor has the greatest objection to 
being commanded by a landsman, and I think he is quite right ; but 
the difficulty out there is that you cannot get seamen as officers. 
Of course there are a certain number of naval and ex-naval officers 
and warrant officers permanently employed, but they are not enough 
to command all the men, so that there is a difficulty in forming a 
complete naval reserve. As regards small arms, possibly the 
difficulty might be got over to some extent by keeping at certain 
centres a large storage of such warlike stores, under Imperial 
charge, and distributing them as they are required. Respecting 
the pattern of arms, stores, and equipment generally in the 
Australian Colonies, I can say that every endeavour is made to 
assimilate them with those of the Imperial forces. Allusion has 
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been made to the '' Soldiers of the Queen," and you may be in^ 
terested to learn that in Queensland the effect of the song of that 
name has been most wonderful. The Mounted Infantry made it 
their regimental " March-past," and I believe the song had much to 
do with the increased efficiency in the forces, for it inspired a sol- 
dierly feeling up through the force, commencing with the State 
School Cadets — an excellent institution which is there thoroughly 
established. 

Mr. A. H. LoBiNa : We have had a most interesting paper and 
a most interesting discussion. I have listened to many such dis- 
cussions in this room, but never, I think, until this evening have 
we so closely approached the point round which we have been talking 
for so many years. The toast, the theme, the motto of this 
Institute is '' United Empire." Organisation is what we need to 
become and to remain a united Empire, and to-day we have for the 
first time almost come really to the point of discussing the nature 
of that organisation. Sir John Golomb went so far as to adumbrate 
a Council of the Empire, and another speaker even referred to a 
naval and miUtary Council of Defence for the Empire. I think the 
occasion upon which we have reached that important point is one 
that well deserves to be remembered. Throughout the paper that 
has been read this evening we have been reminded that organisation, 
preparation for war, has been the one secret of success in the 
history of this Empire. When we have organised and prepared we 
have succeeded ; when we have not been organised we have had to 
suffer failure. I listened with the utmost satisfaction to speeches 
made by more than one gentleman from the Colonies, though I shared 
with Mr. Amold-Forster and others the regret which they felt at 
some of the remarks of Mr. Barton, which were not so encouraging, 
and which the more sanguine among us might regard as pessimistic. 
His explanation has, I trust, removed that impression from our 
minds. I would urge that there is at this moment an opportunity 
for doing something, for taking some practical step, towards the 
organisation of the Empire, such as has not presented itself before. 
It is said that in the life of each one of us there is one day of grace, 
and I believe this is as true of nations as it is of men. If we do not 
take advantage of that day when it comes, the opportunity seldom 
returns. For the past fifteen years I have closely followed the 
sentiment of the Empire on this great question of unity, and never 
have I seen anything approaching to the extent and the intensity of 
the feeling that is now being exhibited in favour of some definite 
step towards that organisation of the Empire which, for the want 
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perhaps of a better name, we call Imperial Federation. This is the 
day of grace to the British Empire, and it is earnestly to be hoped, 
as there is fortunately good reason to hope, that it will not be 
allowed to pass unheeded. I trust that the Colonial Statesmen here 
to-night will carry back to the Colonies a strong impression of that 
sentiment which is now to be found throughout this country. It 
is the sentiment which was voiced by Mr. Chamberlain — who has 
done more for the unity of the Empire than any Colonial Secretary 
we have yet had — when he declared recently that as regards pro- 
posals in the nature of a federation of the Empire, the Colonies may 
feel assured that in the United Kingdom they will be met half-way. 
Mr. T. D. Beighton : My only reason for addressing you is to 
call attention to what seems to me to be an omission in Sir John 
Colomb's admirable paper. In his excellent summary of the main 
principles he suggests for organising the British military power for 
the general defence of the Empire, he proposes that the Imperial 
Army of the future should consist of a backbone of the British 
regular troops, with these resources augmented by such portions of 
the Colonial territorial forces as volunteer to hold themselves avail- 
able for a defensive campaign. If I understand this summary 
aright, there appears to me to be a somewhat grave omission* 
There is no mention of the part to be played by the Indian Army. 
The contrast in the condition of affairs between England and her 
great Indian Dependency in the years 1800 and 1900 is at least as 
strongly marked as that drawn by Sir J. Colomb as regards other 
portions of our Empire at those respective dates. I do not refer to 
the enormous increase of the population of British India owing to 
the conquest of several independent States and their absorption in 
our own dominions during the past century, nor to the immense 
growth of trade and commerce, striking as are those facts. I allude 
rather to the complete alteration of sentiment towards our Queen 
and our country on the part both of the rulers of the great Feuda- 
tory States and of the people themselves. In 1800 we were at wfix 
with three powerful princes — the Mysore Mahomedan Dynasty 
under Tippoo Sultan, the formidable Mahratta Confederacy, and 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. At the present moment, the Mahratta 
Confederacy has disappeared; in place of it we have two loyal 
adherents and subjects of the Queen, viz. the Maharajahs Scindia 
and Holkar. The present ruler of Mysore is equally loyal to the 
Empire, and within the last few days H.H. the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, as I see by a Calcutta paper, assured the Viceroy that " his 
sword, his army, and his purse were at the disposal of the Queen- 
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Empress.*' On his return to his capital, in reply to an address of 
welcome, he said that " life was worth nothing to him unless it was 
shared with Britain's suffering and triumphs," a contrast, indeed, 
with the condition of affairs in 1800 ! The same assurances have 
heen given by the nobles of Bengal, and especially by the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga, with whom I lately had the honour of being asso- 
ciated in council. There is no doubt that the allusion to the 
loyalty of the Indian Princes to herself and her Empire in Her 
Majesty's gracious speech from the throne at the commencement of 
the present session of Parliament has stirred the emotions and en- 
thusiasm of the Indian people, prince and peasant, in a surprising 
manner. No such outburst of loyalty has been witnessed since the 
great proclamation of 1858— the Magna Charta of India. The in- 
dependent princes, the great feudatories of the throne and the 
soldiers, are all animated by one desire — to join the ranks of British 
soldiers in the common cause of fidelity to the Queen and the 
Empire. They ask nothing better than to fight side by side with 
white soldiers and to shed their blood in the same quarrel, in any 
country, or in any campaign, or under any conditions, so long as 
they are permitted to take part in our conquests and even to bear 
their share of our disasters, if such should occur. We have heard 
much to-night of the " Soldiers of the Queen,*' and I maintain these 
words are as applicable to the Indian as to the English troops. 
They are capable of fighting in line with our gallant British regi- 
ments against any foe, and in any scheme of an Imperial Army for 
great defensive wars it is to be hoped that the Indian Army will be 
brigaded side by side with their white brethren. There was one 
passage in Mr. Arnold-Forster's speech which must have thrilled us 
all, when he spoke of the possibilities of our being at war with a 
great continental Power. No one can open his morning paper in 
this time of stress and anxiety without reading almost with dismay 
the summaries that appear of articles in foreign newspapers, and 
which show how in almost every capital in Europe there is a pro- 
found distrust of our motives, dislike of our character, and hostility 
to our Government and our nation. In France especially, where 
there is no strong and autocratic ruler, such as is possessed by the 
great empires of Russia and Germany — ^where you have an excitable 
people, ministries composed mainly of nonentities, who wield no 
real authority, and have no popular influence such as would enable 
them to guide and control the passions of the mob — who can tell at 
what moment we may be dragged against our will into a terrible 
war which may imperil the very existence of our Empire ? "With 
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such possibilities as these looming in the fature, it is surely obvioui^ 
that we may need every soldier that we can enrol in our ranks, and 
among them the Indian troops are eager to be amalgamated. 

The Chairman (Admiral Sir Anthony H. Hoskins, G.C.B.): 
You will not expect me to say many words in bringing the discussion 
to a close in view of the late hour at which we are arrived. I think 
we arQ all agreed Sir John Colomb has given us an admirable 
paper, and the discussion which has followed has been perhaps 
more important and more to the purpose than any I have ever 
previously heard in this room. As the various speakers rose and 
delivered their opinions, I must say I agreed with each. I am 
quite certain that the idea that Mr. Barton intended to be at all 
antagonistic to the amalgamation of the Colonial and the home 
forces was founded on a mistake. I quite understand, having 
myself commanded on the Australian Station for three years, what 
he meant when he spoke of the touchiness of Australians with 
regard to interference from home with their administrative policy* 
I saw many instances of this myself, and if we were to attempt 
from home to carry out anything with a high hand they would 
resent and repudiate it. Granted that, I believe that all the 
speakers pointed to the same thing. It is one' of the most re- 
markable spectacles, I think, that anybody can contemplate — the 
change of opinion which has been wrought throughout the Empire 
and in England on this subject within the last few years. War 
always has been, and I suppose always will be — as far as England 
is concerned, the Temple of Janus is never shut. There is always 
some war going on. The nineteenth century has not been un- 
distinguished by war; the beginning was marked by the great 
French war, the middle by the Bussian war, and now the end by 
this war now going on. With whom the war of the next century 
will be we can only guess ; we can speculate, perhaps we can fore- 
see ; but that there will be war nobody can doubt. It is one of the 
inscrutable workings of the world that there must and always will be 
wars. Therefore let us be prepared, and grapple to us, as we are 
now doing, all parts of the Empire in one solid bond. It only 
remains for me to ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks to 
Sir John Colomb for his admirable lecture. 

Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. : I thank you very much for 
your vote of thanks. However inadequate my paper may have 
necessarily been there can be no doubt that we have had a most 
important and extremely valuable discussion. At this hour I need 
only refer to one point, and that is the point mentioned by Mr« 
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Beighton. I am very glad he drew attention to it, for I bad the 
Indian Army, of course, in my mind ; but I see it is quite open to 
the construction that I bad not, and that I considered it something 
outside the Empire. Of course we all know our Indian forces are 
the Soldiers of the Queen. I really look upon them as part of the 
regular Army of the Empire. I will ask you to give a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Chairman for presiding. 
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The Annual Dinner of the Institute took plaoe at the Whitehall 
Booms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Wednesday, April 25, 1900. The 
Bight Hon. the Earl of Onslow, G.O.M.G., presided. 
The following is a complete list of those present : — 
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B. E. Finlay, D. Finlayson, J. H. Finlayson, W. F. Finlayson, Capt. L.Fletcher, 
A. Flower, Sir James F. Garrick, E.C.M.G., C. T. Gedge, H. C. W. Gibson, W. 
Glenester, A. Golden, J. GoodlifEe, Major-General Sir Henry Green, E.C.S.I., C.B., 
J. G. Hanna, Dr. A. B. Harris, C. A. Harris, G.M.G., Rev. E. Harris, D.D., 
W. H. Harris, G.M.G., Comr. A. Hayes- Sadler, R.N., Colonel Sir James Hayes- 
Sadler, E.G.M.G., G. T. Henderson, Sir Robert Herbert, G.C.B., M. W. Hervey, 
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Hopetoun, G.C.M.G., Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins, G.C.B., Arthur Hoskins, 
H. W. P. Hoskins, George Hughes, G. C. Jack, C. Jacobi, H. W. Jacobs, 
Surgeon-Gen. J. Jameson, G.B., G. H. V. Jenkins, the Earl of Jersey, G.G.M.G., 
D. Hope Johnston, W. T. Jones, F. R. Eendall, H. Eimber, M.P., Sir Courtenay 
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Colonel Sir Richard Martin, E.C.B., E.C.M.G., F. G. Mathieson, Allister M. 
Miller, Sir Ralph Moor, E.C.M.G., G. Vaughan Morgan, E. P. Vaughan Morgan, 
S. Vaughan Morgan, Wm. Murdoch, Sir E. Montague Nelson, E.C.M.G., G. H. 
Nitch, R. Nivison, J. S. O'Halloran, C.M.G., Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, 
K.C.M.G., The Earl of Onslow, G.G.M.G., Major J. Roper Parkington, Hon. 
Harold G. Parsons, J. Paterson, E. Pearce, J. Denison Pender, General Sir 
Julius Raines, E.G.B., Lt.-Colonel W. W. Rawes, G. H. Rennie, Sir William 
Robinson, G.C.M.G., W. E. Robinson, Robert Rome, Alexander Ross, C. Rous 
Marten, Capt. J. B. Rugg, T. J. Russell, Sir Spencer St. John, G.G.M.G., 
G. Saling, E. Salmon, Hon. Sir Julian Salomons, Q.C., Colonel Sanford, W. 
SavUle-Eent, Sh: John Scott, E.C.M.G., Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G., A. J. 
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■ Bievers, J. M. Sinclair, C. G. Skarratt, Alderman Skinner, G. Slade, J. G. Slade, 
Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G., Sir Gerard Smith, K.C.M.G., Wm. Smith, 
H. Steele, Bear-AdJ^iral Hector Stewart, Sir Charles Stirling, Bart., H. Stovell, 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Boyal, G.C.M.G., John Stroyan, G. Sturgeon, Hugh 
L. Taylor, Hon. Sir David Tennant, K.C.M.G., E. G. Thome, G. E. Tolhurst, 
T. S. Townend, Hon. Sir Horace Tozer, K.C.M.G., The Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, K.T., 0. B. Valentine, Sydney Wales, Edmund Walker, Frank Walker, 
W. J. Walker, E. A. Wallace, H. R. WaUis, Sir Charles G. Walpole, F. J. 
Waring, C.M.G., P. G. Weddel, J. Lowry Whittle, Wm. Wing, Sir Edward 
Wingfield, K.C.B., A. Wood, J. Wood, J. S. Wood, R. B. Woodhouse, B. M. 
WooUan, F. M. Woollan, G. Worthington, Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., 
Gerald Young, Colonel Gordon Young, Colonel J. S. Young. 

The guests were received by the following Vice-Presidents and 
Councillors : — 

The Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G., F. H. Dangar, 
Fred Button, Sir James F. Garrick, K.C.M.G , Major-General Sir Henry Green, 
K.C.S.I., CJB., Sir Robert Herbert, G.C.B., the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G., 
Lt.-General E. W. Lowry, C.B., G. S. Mackenzie, C.B., S. Yaughan Morgan, Sir 
E. Montague Nelson, K.C.M.G., Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, K.C.M.G., Sir 
Sidney Shippard, K.O.M.G., Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G., Sir Charles 
Stirling, Bart., Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., Sir Frederick 
Young, K.C.M.G. 

The Hall was decorated with flags bearing the Union Jack and 
the arms or distinguishing badges of the various Colonies and the 
flag of the Institute, with the motto ** The Queen and the United 
Empire." 

The Bev. Edward Harris, D.D., said grace. 

The Ohaibman : The toast which I am about to propose, that of 
" The Queen," is one which, under ordinary circumstances, cannot 
be added to by the words of any man who is entrusted with it. But 
this is an occasion when it is almost impossible to propose the toast 
without a few words of comment. Her Majesty the Queen has 
arrived at an age when most of us would desire to be relieved, as far 
as possible, of cares and duties, and yet Her Majesty has come 
forward at this crisis of our national history to perform three acts 
of state-craft which may be productive of the greatest importance 
to our Empire. In the flrst place, she came to her metropolis and 
showed to foreign Powers, by the universal welcome with which 
she was greeted, that the nation was unanimous for the prosecution 
of the present war to its end. Next, she lost no opportunity, either 
by her messages to the troops or by her personal sympathy with 
those who returned stricken from the field of battle, of encouraging, 
if encouragement were needed, those who are fighting for their 
Queen and country. And thirdly, but not least, remembering that 
there was only one spot in her Empire where a jarring note might 
possibly be heard amidst the universal chorus of loyalty and 
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patriotism, she proceeded forthwith herself to that spot, with the 
result that animosities have been hushed, at least for the time, and 
we may venture to hope for ever. Not only have Irishmen learnt 
to respect and to reverence the Queen, but I venture to hope that 
Englishmen also have learnt to entertain a higher regard for the 
qualities of their Irish fellow citizens. I give you the toast of '^ The 
Queen Empress." 

The Right Hon. Lord STRiTHCONA and Mount Boyaii, 
G.CM.G". (High Commissioner for Canada) : It is a very great 
privilege to have assigned to me the toast of '' The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the rest of the Boyal Family." It is one 
which, like that of the Queen, needs no words of commendation in 
any assembly of Englishmen, and when I say Englishmen I mean 
any assembly of our fellow-subjects throughout the Empire. We 
all know how well the Prince of Wales discharges the duties 
incumbent upon him in his high position, that wherever any good 
work requires to be done there he is ready to do it. We know his 
great interest in the Colonies and in their welfare, and that His 
Boyal Highness has been the President of this Institute since 1878. 
It cannot, of course, be expected that Her Majesty, at her advanced 
age, should now visit the Colonies, though of course her welcome 
in any of them would be such as is seldom accorded to any sove- 
reign in any country. It has, however, been suggested that the 
Prince of Wales might very well represent Her Majesty in another 
visit to the Dominion of Canada, and also that a younger member 
of the Boyal Family, the Duke of York, might repeat his visit 
to Australia. Even now there are many in Canada, I among them, 
who look back with the most pleasurable feeling to the visit of 
the Prince of Wales some forty years ago. Canada, at that 
time, with its isolated provinces, was not a federation, not a 
Dominion, not a nation as it is to-day. It was a very dif- 
ferent country indeed f^om the present Canada, and I am sure 
that should His Boyal Highness go there in the near future, he 
would find the people not less loyal than they were then. To say 
that at any time they were not loyal and dutiful subjects of Her 
Majesty would be saying what is really not the case. It is true 
that in Canada some sixty years ago there was what was called 
an insurrection, but the condition of the Colonies in those days 
was very different altogether from what it is now. The Colonial 
Office was a very different office, and its administration very 
far from what it is to-day. They thought, I am afraid^ 
that the^ knew ^ ^^at dead more of what was benefiQial fox 
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the people in what were then termed outlandish places than the 
people knew themselves. Now, more especially at the present 
moment, the Colonies feel that they have friends in that depart- 
ment) and that they have at the head of it one who is most anxious 
at all times to do everything that may be in the best interests of 
the Colonies. We know that nowhere in the Empire would a more 
cordial and loyal reception be given to the Prince of Wales than in 
Canada. Let us hope that this suggestion, which is at present only 
in the air, as it were, will come to pass, and that we shall have 
another visit from the Prince in the very near future. I am sure 
the Boyal Colonial Institute, which has done so much to forward 
the best interests of the Colonies, would rejoice that this should be 
BO. We were shocked a little while back to hear of the dastardly 
attempt on the life of His Boyal Highness, and we all rejoiced to 
find that he escaped the great danger to which he was then subjected. 
We trust that His Boyal Highness may continue to live long in the 
hearts of the people ; and, while we hope that Her Majesty may be 
spared for many long years to fill the position she now occupies, we 
feel assured that the Throne in the future, as in the past, will still 
be occupied by one in whom the nation may worthily place its con- 
fidence. 

The -Hon. Sir Julian Salomons, Q.C. (Agent-General for New 
South Wales) : When I was honoured by being asked to speak at 
this banquet I thought it would be upon a subject specially con- 
nected with the Australian Colonies, but the Institute, seeking to 
unite and assimilate Boyal with Colonial, has thought fit to place 
upon me the pleasant duty of proposing the important toast of " The 
Naval and Military Forces of the Empire." When I was much 
younger, I witnessed the bitter fruit that is entwined in the laurels 
of victory. I passed through France and Germany at the close of 
their momentous wager of battle thirty years ago, and I saw then 
evidence of the penalties in life and limb that must fall almost 
equally upon victor and upon vanquished. Still, I, who have 
travelled not a little, have come to the conclusion that war is one 
of our necessary evils — ^that in the scheme of Providence, which 
our tiny intelligence may not be able to comprehend, war is some- 
times necessary as a step towards a higher level of human life. A 
nation, like an individual, may possess vast territories and great 
power, but for all that it may be ignoble and unfit to wield the 
force that it commands. Our ordinary avocations are not always 
favourable to the cultivation of the higher virtues. Whether you 
Con^id9r the worl4 pf finance, gr^at industrial undertakings, the 
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subtleties of the courts, the life of party politics, the windings of 
Statesmanship or even the pursuit of literature, science, or philo- 
sophy ; these are no more necessarily links in the ladder that leads 
from things worldly to things unworldly, than the binding of saored 
books or the printing of Bibles indicate a life of real piety. War 
evokes virtues which slumber in time of peace. No one can have 
witnessed the wave of enthusiasm that passed through all the 
dominions of the Queen in the contest that is now waging, without 
feeling that there are things greater and better than our own indi- 
vidual pursuits, and that a nation must, like an individual, pass 
through pain, punishment and peril in order to stand higher in its 
aims and its objects than it did before. It would be an impertinence 
on my part to say anything in praise of either of our great forces. 
It is a commonplace that they have shown magnanimity and 
valour in the hour of battle, and throughout the spirit of mercy and 
human sympathy towards those to whom they are opposed. No doubt 
victory has taken from us many that are most dear, but I believe that 
from the ashes of those who have fallen may spring a flame that will 
light the way to a higher and nobler life. I venture, as represent- 
ing the Mother Colony of the Australian group, to express the hope 
that no hearing, beyond what civility calls for, will begiven to those 
who desire that we should stop halfway. If I may be forgiven for 
being frivolous for the moment, I may mention that after the death 
of a man almost equal to Nansen as an Arctic explorer, the presi- 
dent of a certain society went to his widow and asked her where 
were his remains. She said, ** There were none, he met a bear." 
Now, I say in the same way, as regards those Eepublics who 
thought fit to invade British territory, no doubt imbued with the 
belief that they could, when we were unprepared, sweep us out of 
Africa, except as to a small part near the Cape, it ought to and it 
will be made clear to everyone, except those whose ordinary com- 
mon sense is drowned in a sea of mistaken weakness and amiability, 
that neither of these Eepubhcs will in any form or shape be 
allowed to resume its former political position, and I am certain 
that I voice the opinion of all the Australian Colonies and their 
Governments in saying that, for they have made, and most willingly, 
these sacrifices, not from any spirit of hatred to the enemy Or 
from any desire for universal dominion, but because they see there 
cannot possibly co-exist in South Africa the superior form and 
methods of our monarchy and the rival power of these two 
semi-civilised Eepublics. I am certain that when the end of 
the war comes no one will speak any word but in the direction 
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of magnanimity; no one will desire to say or do anything 
that will tend otherwise than to reconcile and in time win over the, 
in many respects, no doubt, worthy foe with whom we are con- 
tending. I cannot but believe that a course of wise conciliation, 
with competent civil government and supreme military control to 
begin with, an administration gradually advancing from some- 
thing similar to a Crown Colony to the creation of representative 
government, as in the case [of the Australian Colonies, I cannot, I 
say, but believe that such a course will in time make the people 
of those Republics happy and proud to be under a flag and a form 
of rule which satisfies the great Dominion of Canada and 
Australasia, a territory as large as all Europe. Let those who 
mourn the loss of the dear faces that once gladdened their homes 
remember that their lost ones have fallen in a great and just cause, 
and that, sweeter and dearer in the end than any personal success 
that if living they might have achieved, they have by their sacrifice 
to duty helped to strengthen the foundations of a United Empire, 
and have left, as a legacy to their children, a name and a fame 
that no other worldly success could for a moment equal. I 
apologise for having occupied you so long. I ask to be allowed 
to associate with this toast the distinguished names of Admiral 
Custance and General Sir Julius Eaines. I am sure they will 
forgive me for not speaking in a more definite way of the great 
success of the forces with which they are connected, but I feel it 
would not be right to pretend to understand that of which 
personally I know almost nothing. I have seen only in those 
forces an unselfish disregard for the time of all that we, at home, 
value and cherish. I have only had brought to my knowledge 
through the press or otherwise their undaunted courage, their wise 
clemency, and their march towards ultimate and I hope early victory. 
If the Imperial Government will forgive my impertinence in even 
making the suggestion, I can but trust and pray that whatever the 
naval and military forces that may be needed, whatever the 
sacrifices they may involve, England's supremacy on the sea will, 
in the interests of the world, be maintained beyond question. Our 
knowledge that many of the peoples on the other side of the streak 
of water that flows between us and the Continent are unfortunately 
not at present imbued with either friendship or a fair considera- 
tion towards our soldiers or ourselves, counsels us to weld together 
all the branches of the Anglo-Saxon race scattered throughout the 
world, so that our enemies may know that the last man among us 
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will come forward to preserve an Empire on which we believe the 
future peace of the world under Providence depends. 

Bear- Admiral E. N. Custanoe, C.M.G. : I highly appreciate the 
honour of being called upon to respond for the Navy before such a 
distinguished assembly. The relations between the Navy and the 
Colonies have been of no common kind. We have assisted the 
Colonies in the past ; in the future we look to them for aid. In 
what way can they assist us ? In this connection I would draw 
the attention of this assembly to events now passing in Africa. 
When Lord Roberts advanced to the relief of Eimberleyi not only 
did he relieve that town, but, I believe I am not wrong in saying 
he released also the grip of the Boer on Ladysmith, several hundred 
miles away. Lord Boberfcs' force was unseen at Ladysmith, but 
was very much felt. Another point : Lord Boberts has been moving 
his force from one Colony to another without reference to any 
other person. Now, those are two great and most important 
principles which are equally applicable to war at sea, and I put it 
to those of my audience who are connected with Australia, Is it 
not possible that a battle in the China Seas may have some impor- 
tance with reference to the defence of the trade of Australia ? Of 
what use would it be to keep ships in Australian waters if the 
critical point was in the China Seas? It is of the greatest 
importance that the force which is provided should be at the right 
place at the right time, and therefore I say that it is a most 
important principle that in any arrangements which the Colonies 
make to help the Imperial Navy they should not fetter the 
authorities who have to wield that force. I need not assure you 
how much the Navy appreciates the way in which this toast is 
always received. What is the reward of those officers and men 
who are risking their lives in South Africa ? It is not money ; 
that does not come our way. It is not peerages or decorations. 
But there is one great reward, it is a reward common to every 
officer and man of the fleet, and that is the confidence and affection 
not only of this country but of all the countries of the Empire 
beyond the seas. 

General Sir Julius Baines, E.CB. : I wish that the honour of 
returning thanks for the toast of the Military Forces had fallen 
into abler hands. I feel sure, however, I am only speaking the 
wishes of the guests present, particularly those from the distant 
parts of the Empire, in tendering their thanks for the admirable 
and eloquent words uttered by Sir Julian Salomons in bringing 
this tofbst to notice ; and algo for the Qojrdial manner in which it 
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has been received by the company. His kind words will brand a 
bright spot in the hearts of those present, and send a thrill of pride 
to those of our kinsmen in far Colonies when, in a few days, they 
read the kind words he has spoken, not only of the British Army, 
but also of our brother soldiers from all parts of our vast Empire. 
Before I came here I had a courteous hint that I might be called 
upon to return thanks for the Military Forces, and so I prepared a 
list of the contingents of Colonial troops now in the field, thinking 
it might interest the meeting. It is as follows : New South Wales, 
Lancers, Mounted Eifies, Artillery and Infantry; Queensland, 
Mounted Eifles and Infantry, which so materially assisted General 
French at the relief of Eimberley ; Victoria, Infantry and Mounted 
Infantry; New Zealand, Canterbury Eoughriders and the Bush* 
men's Contingent, now attached to General Carrington's Forces ; 
Western Australia, Mounted Infantry and Infantry ; South Austraha 
and Tasmania, Infantry ; Canada, two battalions of Mounted In- 
fantry, four Batteries of Field Artillery (twenty-four guns), three 
battahons of Infantry (in itself a strong brigade) ; Ceylon, one 
battalion of Mounted Infantry ; India, Lumsden's Horse ; and 
although there are no Native troops from India assisting us in this 
war, I cannot omit to notice the patriotic and loyal assistance 
proffered by the Native Princes of India, both in money, transport, 
horses, guns, and men; which, however, were declined by the 
Government. I scarcely know which contingent to admire most, 
when all have been so efficient and brave. A prominent military 
paper last week described the fighting quaUties and fitness for the 
war of some of our Colonial contingents, and of the New Zealand 
Bushmen, and as I dare say a good many present have not seen the 
paragraph, I will ask you to allow me to read it : 

The Bushmen contingent raised for service in South Africa is one of 
the most interestiag experiments of the war. All the other Colonial con« 
tingents are formed of men who have received some military training, 
inasmuch as they belong to permanent forces or to Volunteer regiments. 
The Bushmen's first experience of military drill and discipline followed 
their enrolment in the service of the Imperial Government. Neverthe- 
less, they have qualities which more than compensate for their lack of 
soldierly training, and it is these which have recommended them to the 
War Office. They are the best riders in the world, the cowboys of the 
plains not excepted. Their horses are as hardy as themselves, and can 
travel distances which are little short of marvellous. They can pick up a 
track on plain or hillside, where these, to an English regular, would be a 
blank. They never lose themselves, and, what is more, they are never 
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afraid it will happen. As for fatigue, they are patient of it to a degree thai 
even a Boer might envy. They can cheerfully subsist on the coarsest food, 
and very little of that. Their hearing and sight and eye for scouting are 
not surpassed by the Kafir and Bed Indian. Lithe, sinewy, and active, 
they are the ideal of scouts. Fortunately for the work they are engaged 
to perform on the Ehodesian frontier, their other qualifications could not 
be bettered. 

All oar thoughts are now centred on the coming movement of 
our grand army from Bloemf ontein towards Eroonstadt, and I have 
no doubt that the British Forces, ably assisted by their brethren 
from the Colonies, vrill render a good account of the Boers while 
marching to the capture of Pretoria and the occupation — the per- 
manent occupation, nothing less — of the Transvaal and the Free 
State. 

The Chairman : The next toast I have to propose is one never 
absent from these annual dinners. It is that of " Prosperity to the 
Boyal Colonial Institute." In view of the triumphant success 
which has attended the principles advocated by this Institute, as 
exemplified by recent events in South Africa, I am not sure that 
this ought not rather to be the apotheosis of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute. Your society was founded some thirty-two years ago, 
and confirmed by Boyal Charter, for the preservation of the perma- 
nent union between the Mother Country and the different parts of 
the British Empire. You know no party and no politics, and yet 
you have always been at the disposal of men of all parties and of all 
politics who are anxious to do anything for the advancement of the 
Empire. I cannot this evening pass by the sad loss which the 
Institute has sustained by the death of one of its earliest Vice- 
Presidents — an illustrious statesman gifted beyond those of his day 
with the power of oratory — I mean the Duke of Argyll. You 
continue to exercise your useful influence, and you have exercised it 
even at the present moment in making provision for service in this war. 
For it is a matter of notoriety that but for your knowledge where 
to find those who speak the language of the Kafir and of the 
Dutchman, it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to have 
raised that important contingent which is known as Loch's Con- 
tingent that has gone to South Africa. Events succeed each other 
with such rapidity and so fast crowd out the remembrance of their 
predecessors, that it is not perhaps too much to say that in a few 
years' time it will only be the student of history who wiU recollect 
the causes of this war. By all, save statesmen and soldiers, the 
errors and reverses will have been forgotten, but there will remain 
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one great and cardinal fact engraven in the mindd of all men, and 
that is, that in the cause of justice and freedom the citizens of the 
free states over which Her Majesty rules were found for the first 
time fighting side hy side with the British Army, and for the first 
time found a common grave with them under the sod of the veldt 
of South Africa. In view of the great probable and possible conse- 
quences of that event I think you will pardon me if I dwell upon it 
for a few moments. Most of us here have devoted much thought to 
an idea always prominent in the minds of the Imperialists — ^I 
mean the Federation of the Empire. And I think most of us have 
come to the conclusion that we should have to wait for some great 
political event before it came within the range of practical politics. 
There are two ways in which Federation might be brought about. 
Either by a Customs Union, or by a union for the purpose of common 
defence. The latter would imdoubtedly have come about had the 
Empire been attacked by any great European Power. Thank God we 
have escaped that great trial. But the opportunity has arisen, owing to 
the fact that two small republics in South Africa have endeavoured 
to substitute the supremacy of an alien race for that which has been 
the resolve of the whole Empire, namely, that Her Majesty the 
Queen alone can be supreme in South Africa. Australians, 
Canadians, and Natalians alike were shocked by the idea that our 
fellow-countrymen resident in the Transvaal Eepublic were denied 
that liberty, that freedom of speech, that representation in taxation 
of themselves, which is the very breath of Anglo-Saxon life ; and, 
consequently, they did not hesitate, without invitation, to place 
their sword at the service of their Queen. That fact is one which 
will bear upon the future of this Empire, and I think the remarkable 
spontaneity with which all the Colonies have ralliedround theEmpire 
is an event which will make this war more memorable than anything 
else which has occurred or will occur. Let me tell you what has 
been the contribution given by the Colonies to the common defence 
of the Empire. We in England have sent of Imperial Yeomanry, 
of Volunteers, and of the City Imperial Volunteers, 20,000 men — 
that is to say, 4 in every 10,000 of the population. But Canada has 
sent 6'4: per 10,000, so that if the United Kingdom had done the 
same it would have sent 21,000 men. Australia has sent 17 per 
10,000 ; if the United Kingdom had done the same we should have 
sent 68,000 men. The small Colony with which my interests have 
been chiefly bound up. New Zealand, sent no less than 25 per 
10,000, which is equivalent in proportion to the population to 
102,000 men from the United Kingdom. They have already, in 
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part, had their reward in the undying fame which they have won 
for their bravery and soldierlike qualities. '* The men are splendid," 
is the comment and unanimous opinion not only of the generals, but 
of the foreigners who accompany the force, and of the foes arrayed 
against them. Lord Eoberts himself has told you that it was the 
petition of the Canadians which led him to permit the final attack 
on Cronje's laager to celebrate Majuba Day. It was their bravery 
and fine discipline (for it is far easier to fire your rifie than to with- 
hold your fire) which gained the day and brought about the sur- 
render of the general and his army — a brave man who held out 
while encircled for eight days by the fire of our troops ; but if we 
admire his bravery, what are we to think of that defenceless village, 
without any heavy ordnance, manned almost entirely by Colonists, 
which has seen spring deepen into summer and summer wane into 
autumn and which is still manfully holding out ? Mafeking, with 
Colonel Baden-Powell, is worthy of the man who commands, and 
the men are worthy of their commander. God send them a speedy 
relief I But there are others to whom it seemed an obvious duty to 
assist the Queen and Empire, — those with whom the department 
of the Government with which I am associated is more specially 
concerned, I mean the natives of India. From people and princes 
alike have we received offers of personal and pecuniary service. For 
reasons I need not go into, these personal services have not 
been made use of, but we have gladly availed ourselves of their 
liberal offers of horses and hospitals, and of men for stretcher- 
bearers and to look after the horses. One native regiment, when 
they found they were unable to serve, offered to give a day of their 
not too enormous pay for the relief of those who had fallen upon 
the field of battle, and the commanding of&cer, doubting whether 
this was spontaneous and unanimous, caused inquiry to be made, 
with the result that he found that the only difference of opinion 
was whether they ought not to give two days* pay instead of one. I 
still, I am happy to say, keep up a correspondence with old friends 
in New Zealand, some of whom I am glad to see around me to- 
night, and I am assured that there is no able-bodied man in the 
whole of that Colony who is not willing to shed his blood for the 
Queen, and there is not a woman in the Colony who would not en- 
courage him to do so. No doubt the same may be said of the other 
Colonies. Many of us have used somewhat harsh language 
towards President Eruger for bringing this war upon us. I am 
not sure we are altogether right. President Eruger says he is an 
instrument of the Divine will. I think he is right, but perhaps not 
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entirely in the sense in which he means it, and I ahnost think you 
gentlemen of the Boyal Colonial Institute might add another toast 
to your list upon these occasions, a toast " To the memory of the 
pious Paul Kruger who provoked the military consolidation of the 
British Empire." Well, if, as we all hope and expect, this spirit 
of cohesion is at the conclusion of the war to take a more concrete 
and definite shape, ought we not to realise the enormous addition thus 
given to the strength of this Empire ? And may we not without 
vanity, without boasting, commend it to the consideration of our 
not too friendly critics on the continent of Europe ? One great 
lesson which we learn, and which is especially to be taken to heart 
by us who desire not to extend our already enormous Empire but 
rather to protect it against any enemy, is that modern weapons 
and more particularly mociem rifles make it more easy to defend 
than to attack. Above all, this union and this support which we 
are receiving from our Colonies should show to all those who are 
the ill-wishers of the British Empire that the Canadian port of 
Vancouver is separated only by the ocean (the chosen highway over 
which we send our troops and stores) from Hong Eong, and from 
the great interests we have in China ; that Australia is separated 
from India only by the Indian Ocean, and that if troops should 
have to proceed from here and call at the Cape, they would be able 
not only to take in stores and coal, but to add to their complement 
a not inconsiderable force of men well-trained in warfare and who 
would exhibit a loyalty and patriotism quite equal to, and perhaps 
greater than, that which they have shown on the present occasion. 
Before I sit down let me address myself for one moment to the 
future. You know well, so far as the present Government are 
concerned, from the utterances of the Prime Minister, that where 
the Union Jack has been hoisted in South Africa it has come to 
stay. You know that the penalty which we have paid for permitting 
the existence of the South African Bepublics must be paid never 
again. But there is something else which must happen never 
again, and that is a policy of vacillation on the part of Great Britain. 
The people of England owe it to the Colonies who have given them 
such splendid assistajioe that they should call upon both parties in 
the state to propound a consistent policy in South Africa, just as 
they have called upon botib parties of the state to see that 
England has a strong Navy. Never again must such events be 
allowed to happen as the revjarsal of the Kafir settlement of 1886, 
the abandonment of the Orange Biver sovereignty of 1854, or the 
granting oi .fiovejreignty — ^befpgged. by suzerainty — to the Transvaal 
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after the disastrous events of Majuba Hill. What we want is 
a consistent policy which shall have for its cardinal point the 
supremacy of Great Britain throughout South Africa, and then a 
continuance of our traditional Colonial policy of giving to every white 
man freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and the greatest possible 
extension of the principles of self-government compatible with 
British supremacy in everything of Imperial interest. If that be 
our policy, why should we despair of the ultimate amicable and 
peaceful fusion of the two races ? Why should we despair — ^we who 
have listened or who have read the eloquent and impassioned speech, 
every line of which breathes the true spirit of Imperial patriotism, 
delivered by the French Prime Minister of Canada ? Why should 
we not be able to constitute a second, or perhaps I ought to say a 
third Canada in South Africa ? We are about to witness an epoch- 
making event. The Imperial Parliament is about to pass a Bill for 
the establishment of a Commonwealth of Australia. A cluster of 
the plantations of England is about to be twined together to form 
another column for the support of the Mother Country — a fitting 
pendant in the East to what Sir Wilfred Laurier has so well 
described as the new Power that has arisen in the West. Is it too 
much for us to hope that if not this at least the next generation 
may raise up such another Federation in South Africa which, com- 
bined with the great dependency of India and with the United 
Kingdom itself, will give an inexpungable foothold to the Empire in 
every continent of the world — in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia? I do not think the present generation of Englishmen 
will ever have it laid to their charge that they have allowed the 
lustre of the deeds of their forefathers to suffer any dimming in the 
present day. But we have something more to do than that. We 
have not only by our own action to support and continue that policy, 
but we have to impart it and to teach it to those who are to follow 
us. We have to teach them not to shrink from " the white man's 
burden/* but slowly, though surely, "broadening down from 
precedent to precedent/' to continue the great work of Empire- 
building which has been so well and so continuously carried on 
during the whole period of the existence of this Institute. I beg to 
couple with the toast the name of Sir Robert Herbert, who is well 
known to you not only as a Vice-President of this Institute but also 
as a distinguished Agent-General and for many years the permanent 
head of the Colonial Office, a post I am glad to think he has 
recently resumed. 
Sir BoBEBT Hebbebt, G.C.B. : On behalf of the Council and. 
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Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute, I beg to thank you, Lord 
Onslow, for the generous and encouraging terms in which you 
have proposed this toast, and this assembly for the cordial manner 
in which they have received it. I hope I may understand that the 
compliment includes our very able and energetic staff of officers, 
amongst whom the Institute is specially indebted to Mr. 0*Halloran, 
Mr. Boos^, and Mr. Chamberlain. I feel it a great privilege to be 
permitted, on this occasion, to respond for the Institute. At the 
same time I am conscious I have no personal claim to occupy this 
position, for it has not been my good fortune to contribute in any 
large degree to the development of this honourable and successful 
society. The legitimate and proper spokesman for the Institute on 
such an occasion as this would be my good friend Sir Frederick 
Young, whom we are all so delighted to see amongst us again, con- 
valescent after a somewhat severe indisposition. It became my 
duty on one or two occasions during his recent illness to visit him 
on business connected with the Institute, and I need hardly tell you 
that during that period the matter which was uppermost in his 
mind, and which commanded such energies as he then possessed, 
was the interests of this Institute. The Boyal Colonial Institute 
has nothing to apologise for, but has on the other hand much 
reason to be thankful. It has flourished, and has maintained the 
high ideal which was the aim of its founders, and which has been 
kept before the governing body during the whole period of its 
existence. It continues to be a matter of pride to everybody who 
has held an important position in connection with the Colonies, 
or who has taken an active part in their affairs, to be a member of 
this Institute. The Institute stands now, indeed, in regard to 
Colonial affairs, in the position which it has always been its ambi- 
tion to occupy. Its material condition, I may say, has steadily 
improved, and reflects great credit on those who have had the 
management of the Institute. We had hoped this evening to have 
among us all the delegates, if possible, who have come over to this 
country with reference to the Australian Commonwealth Bill. 
Several of them have been drawn away to another entertainment, 
which hal^ its attractions, no doubt, because I understand they are 
dining at the Mansion House, where ladies are invited, so that they 
have been carried away by force majeure, which being interpreted 
means "by force of the Lord Mayor." We have, however, with 
us a very able representative of the delegates in the person of my 
accomplished friend Mr. Deakin, who became well-known to us at 
the time of the first great Colonial Conference, and whom we are 

s2 
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glad to see once more in this country fall of energy, and looking 
not a day older than then. There is one matter to which I would 
refer before I sit down, and it is this, that bofch the gallant General 
and my distinguished friend in the chair, when referring to the 
services rendered in South Africa by the Colonial local forces, did 
not happen to make special mention of the services rendered by the 
Gape and Natal troops, which have been really remarkable. From 
20,000 to 25,000 men, I think probably more, lefb their homes 
and occupations in the Gape Golony, not being soldiers but 
volunteers, eager to help, as they have done most gallantly, in 
the defence of their countries. And you all know how, from the 
very beginning, the troops of Natal rendered splendid service. 
It is, of course, by pure inadvertence that special reference 
was not made to these services, and it is clearly attributable 
to the fact that in each case the speaker was more particularly 
referring to the noble co-operation of the Golonies beyond the seas. 
I know that the gentlemen who have spoken will be glad that I 
have supplied the omission. I would, in conclusion, express the 
hope that in the friendly discussions which are now taMng place 
in regard to certain provisions of the " Commonwealth of 
Australia Bill," the motto of the Eoyal Colonial Institute will 
continue to be the predominant consideration; and that when 
this measure is passed at an early date it will conduce in every 
respect to the maintenance of our '* United Empire." 

Sir Sidney Shippabd, K.G.M.G. : It is a very high honour to be 
called upon to propose the next toast, which is that of the '* United 
Empire," a toast which appeals equally to the inhabitants of these 
Isles and to the people of every Dominion, Colony, and Dependency 
of the British Empire. At the present time, while we are still in 
the throes and agony of a deplorable but necessary and inevitable 
war forced upon us — sorely against our wiU — partly by the deep 
said and slowly matured plots of cunning and implacable foes in 
South Africa and elsewhere, and partly by our plain duty towards 
the enslaved and persecuted natives ; at a moment like this when 
we stand^ literally alone among the nations without a single friend 
on whom we can rely, even for common candour, truth or justice, 
to say nothing of material aid ; at a time when, amidst an un- 
paralleled storm of abuse, envy and malice, scarcely a voice is raised 
throughout Europe, even in defence of the true cause for which we 
are fighting, even for those principles of freedom, justice, and 
equality before the law which in the old world at any rate are truly 
and adequately represented by England alone ; at a crisis Ijke the 
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present, when we are assailed on all sides by the Continental Press, 
which whether through ignorance and fSebnaticism, or from some 
base motives, do their utmost to stir up hostility against Great 
Britain even to the point of regicide ; when their utterances are 
received with fovour and applause by the public in every part of 
the European Continent, and are tolerated if not openly encouraged 
by Governments possessing powers of absolute repression and 
control, it is indeed high time for men of British race and for all 
who owe allegiance to the Queen throughout the world to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of our United Empire. We may 
indeed venture to hope that in the United States of America we 
have some true friends — at least among Americans of English 
origin ; but imfortunately, owing to the peculiar nature of the Ameri- 
can Constitution with its quadrennial upheaval, we can place no 
reliance whatever even on their friendship. We have ourselves 
alone to depend upon under Providence, and it is this entire isola- 
tion and the need for self-reliance that we must always bear 
in mind when we consider this question of United Empire. We 
have, however, to remember also this great fact, that in our isola- 
tion, and perhaps partly in consequence of it, we have marvellous 
solidity among ourselves. The present war has exhibited that fact 
in a way, and to a degree, which has not only astonished our 
neighbours on the Continent, but has, I believe, even been a revela- 
tion to ourselves. I think that before this war we could not have 
realised the immense latent strength, or the boundless resources, of 
the British Empire. We are beginning now to understand what 
might be the aggregate of those forces were England called upon to 
face a great European combination against her. We see and feel 
that the noble efforts already made by our great self-governing 
communities beyond the seas are but an instalment of what they 
could do in a life and death struggle for the safety and honour of the 
Empire. Nor do we deceive ourselves as to the true source of this 
strength, or as to the origin and nature of the deep attachment to 
the Mother Country manifested by her sons in all parts of the 
world. It is no mere personal, local, or sentimental attachment. 
Such feelings might indeed prevail among emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, but could hardly influence their descendants to 
whom the Colony is home. The truth is, that the name of England 
stands for freedom and justice throughout the world. It is because 
men love liberty and demand justice that they revere British insti- 
tutions. Our Continental neighbours prate about a liberty they do 
not enjoy, about an equality which never has existed on earth, and 
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is from the nature of things impossible, about a fraternity which 
keeps them all armed to the teeth, perpetually ready to fly at each 
other's throats. England alone has solved the problems of life 
hitherto ; England alone affords a safe asylum to the persecuted ; 
England alone has shown by her example how to combine the maxi- 
mum of personal freedom with due respect for the rights of others, 
how to secure equality before the law, how to preserve religious 
and political liberty, how to demonstrate the true brotherhood of 
humanity by extending hospitality and charity, and proving her 
goodwill towards all men, irrespective of race or creed. England 
both at home and in her Colonies has known how to absorb and 
assimilate men of various races, who become in time British citizens 
and whose descendants add immensely to the strength of the 
Empire. In the treatment of Colonies England learnt one bitter 
lesson. The result was a loss not to England only but to all 
humanity, since England and America, had they remained united, 
could have policed the world. There is a popular idea that the 
loss of the American Colonies was due to a refusal on the part of 
the Mother Country of the right of self-government. Yet it was not 
so. Local self-government had prevailed in the American States 
and Colonies from the time of the Stuarts.- Even the idea of 
Colonial Federation prevailed in America long before the first 
settlement in Australia. The modern idea of Imperial Federation 
is doubtless a fine one. Imperial Federation may follow but 
cannot possibly precede Colonial Federation, and Colonial Federa- 
tion must be spontaneous. It must be the work not of the Mother 
Country but of the Colonies themselves. It was apparently either 
a lack of perception of this or a misapprehension of the state of 
local party feeling, which led to the late Lord Carnarvon's well 
meant but unfortunate attempt to bring about a Federation of the 
South African States and Colonies under the British flag through 
the instrumentality of the late Mr. Froude, the historian — probably 
the very last man who could by any possibility have succeeded in 
such an attempt. The Federation of Canada had been a success 
because it was the work of the Canadian people themselves. The 
Federation of Australasia will also be a success for a similar reason, 
but with reference to the measure now pending I venture to make 
one remark. The idea of excluding the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council, or at any rate of a final Court of Appeal in England, appears 
to me to be a fatal mistake from the Imperial point of view and in 
the interests of Australia for two reasons : first, because such right of 
appeal is one of the strongest links which hold together our vast and 
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scattered Empire ; and secondly, because it is the only means whereby 
the British capitalist, the investor whose money is vitally necessary 
for the due development of Colonial resources, can be induced to feel 
that absolute faith q»nd confidence without which he instinctively 
locks up his cheqq£-book. The capitalist in all countries is pro- 
verbially cautioias, not to say timid. He may be told that 
Colonial Cour^ are quite as certain to do him justice as any Court 
in Westmiixster, but assurances of that kind will not loosen his 
purse-strizigs. He may be mistaken in his ideas, but he will 
certainly act upon them. The effect of the right of appeal to Her 
Majesty in Council in a commercial and financial point of view 
is incalculable. Of the vast importance of such a right as the 
strongest bond of Imperial union there can hardly be two opinions 
among those who have studied constitutional law and history. 
The familiar illustration of the appeal to Caesar which in ail 
judicial and administrative matters held together the Eoman Empire 
for eo long a period, will occur to every one ; but it is not necessary 
to go beyond our own times to find convincing proofs of the 
value of such a right. In the true interests of the United Empire, 
Mr. Chamberlain is more than justified in upholding the opinions 
of the Law Officers of the Crown on this momentous subject. 
As to the application of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, no 
dispute seems likely to arise. That the undoubted prerogative of 
the Crown in respect of the right of appeal should be firmly upheld 
throughout the Empire must be the wish of every true Imperialist. 
It may be that the present Judicial Conunittee of the Privy Council 
requires to be strengthened and enlarged as a final Court of Appeal 
for the whole Empire by the amalgamation of the present Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council with that of the House of Lords, 
together with adequate permanent representation of the great self- 
governing Colonies, the Crown Colonies and the Indian Empire. 
The establishment of such a Court ought to satisfy the susceptibili- 
ties of the Australian Colonies as to the necessary amendment of 
the present Commonwealth Bill, and it is to be hoped that their 
federation may shortly be an accomplished fact. It is only in 
South Africa that the prospects of a United Empire seem over- 
clouded. Yet even there we may hope to see the noble idea of 
Colonial Federation ultimately carried out, and the federation of the 
South African Colonies may well be the final step towards Imperial 
Federation. As regards South Africa, when the present war has been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion too much magnanimity ought 
not to be displayed until justice has been done, and two points are 
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necessary in order that full justice should be done : one is, that 
those who have been guilty of rebellion and all who have 
committed crimes of any nature during the war should be duly 
punished ; and the other, that full compensation should be given 
to those loyalists who have suffered so severely through devotion to 
the Crown. Speaking from a knowledge of the Dutch people 
among whom I lived for twenty-five years, I say that they respect 
justice when honestly and fearlessly administered. They have 
many fine qualities, and they are naturally a law-abiding people ; 
but we shall never gain their respect if we show any weakness 
whatever in these matters. Subject to the conditions I have named 
we should be as conciliatory and kind to them as we can be with 
due regard to the rights of others and to public safety. In time 
the inhabitants of the extinct republics must, share the rights of 
self-government already enjoyed by the Cape Colony and Natal. 
The United Empire will more than hold its own whether in the 
peaceful competition of commerce or in war. We seek no foreign 
alliance, and we need none. We require no conscription. But our 
volunteer forces and our men are ever ready to spring to arms 
when the United Empire is threatened. We have been rarely 
blessed, and not least in the rule of our gracious Queen, who is even 
now bringing about a true union of hearts in Ireland. I beg to 
couple with this toast the names of Mr. Deakin, Sir Gerard Smith 
and Sir Henry McCallum. 

Hon. Alfbed Deakin : Allow me to thank you, as a representa- 
tive body of all the Colonies, and as citizens of London also, for the 
splendid hospitality which you have again extended to me, unfortu- 
nately the sole representative of the Australian delegation. My 
thanks are due also to Sir Robert Herbert, for the far too generous 
personal reference with which he was good enough to honour me. 
My personal worthiness, or unworthiness, however, is a matter of 
no moment. This gathering is truly Imperial in character, and 
the toast to which I respond strikes as deep a note and awakes as 
profound a response in the continent from which I come as in any 
part of the Empire. The task which has summoned us to this world* 
metropolis may, without self-glorification, be deemed Empire- 
building. We are here in the endeavour to secure a political 
constitution, by means of which those artificial subdivisions which 
have too long hampered the development and checked the progress 
of Australia may be swept away, and under which we may 
establish real and permanent union, founded upon its natural 
conditions, enabling us to strengthen the hands of our friends and 
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present a united front to common foes. We have been welcomed 
here, as I believe the representatives of distant dependencies always 
are, with magnificent hospitality and unfailing courtesy and 
consideration, notably by Her Majesty's Government as a whole, 
and by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Ampthill and 
Sir Bobert Herbert in particular. We have been so far fortunate 
that a measure freighted with the hopes and aspirations of Aus< 
traliahas met with a sympathetic reception. After discussions, 
largely in the nature of explanation, in which wehave sought to make 
our position clear, and to explain the circumstances of our present 
and the prospects of our future politics, we have been able to narrow 
down our differences to one not large, and I might even say 
relatively small though important point. In regard to this it is 
plain that the gentleman who ably proposed this toast exhibited 
some want of appreciation of the particular circumstances which 
have led to the special proposal about which he has invited,* and 
almost challenged me, to say a word. I would not willingly make 
this platform the arena of debate upon any contentious matter, but 
at the same time I may be pardoned for an endeavour to remove 
what appears to be a misapprehension somewhat widely entertained. 
It finds illustration in one of the most representative journals 
expressing English public opinion, circulating widely not only in 
this country but in the Oolonies — I allude to " Punch." On that 
imperial jester's page appears one of those happy cartoons hitting 
off our situation as seen from London in Sir John Tenniel's usual 
brilliant style. He represents Miss Australia asking for a latch- 
key, and Britannia saying with that kindliness and benevolence 
which a mother displays to dutiful offspring, '* Who could be 
trusted with it if not you ? " But under that most admirable senti- 
ment we find, for the instruction of the public, a little footnote, 
" Clause 74 of the Australasian Commonwealth Bill abolishes 
appeal to the Privy Council." Now, with all respect to his High 
Mightiness Field-Marshal Punch, let me once more assure the 
British public, as my colleagues have been assuring them for the 
past few weeks, that Clause 74 does no such thing. Clause 74 
leaves the appeal from our local courts to the Privy Council which 
now exists absolutely intact. We also provide that a new court 
shall be created for Australia, to which local litigants may, if they 
please, appeal, but that there shall be an appeal from that new 
High Court and its new jurisdiction to Her Majesty's Judicial Com- 
mittee in every case except one. What is that ? It is when a case 
involves the interpretation of the constitution of the Commonwealth 
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or its constituent States, and in which the public interest of no 
other part of Her Majesty's dominions is involved. Let the 
question at issue therefore be Imperial in any sense, and there is 
no restriction in the Bill upon the appeal to the Privy Council. 
When a question is purely Australian because afifecting the con-; 
stitution under which we live, we ask for its interpretation in our 
highest Court, and by judges familiar with our constitutional sur- 
roundings. We are creating a federal constitution, which in the 
course of its working, as was the case in the United States of 
America, will necessarily be adapted to our needs by a natural 
growth of precedent and practice, defining and sometimes perhaps 
enlarging the absolute letter and bare text of the statute itself. 
To whom then can we look for the most faithful interpretation of 
that constitution upon its own normal lines of development ? To a 
Court of Her Majesty's judges in Australia, who live tmder it, and 
breathe the atmosphere of its federal life, or to judges altogether 
removed from these influences, and separated from them by their 
daily deaUng with an unitary constitution quite different in type ? 
I do not put this forward as the only argument entitled to be 
weighed, and I could, if need be, quote and consider other argu- 
ments which might be advanced with good reason in support <A 
the establishment of an Imperial Court of Appeal. Bat this 
latter we have never had. The Appeal we have Imd has not 
always been satisfactory. If, in the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government, the existing Court of Appeal was faultless, why 
were Australian judges added 9 Was it not to remove reproach ? 
If even as so strengthened the Judicial Committee is now 
all that it should be, why are they themselves proposing to 
^mtabliflh An Imperial Court of Appeal to take its place? The 
previous speaker referred to the apprehension of capitalists in case 
their interests were remitted sometimes to a Court of Judges in 
Australia — men whose ability has been recognised by the appoint- 
ment from their body of Members of the Privy Council, and by the 
number of cases in which the Courts of Appeal have upheld their 
decisions. When he speaks of the tenderness of capitalists who will 
fear the judgment of the High Court of Australia, consisting of 
men chosen for their capacity from the whole legal profession of 
British Colonies, I ask how it comes that at the present time your 
capital is being poured with such abundance into the United States, 
into South America and, until lately, into the Transvaal ? For 
our own sakes we would be the last people in the world to alarm 
investors, and must always take care that Her Majesty's judges iQ 
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Australia uphold the honourable traditions of the British Bench. 
Sir Sidney Shippard's assumptions, natural perhaps to a lawyer, that 
the Boman Empire was held together by the appeal to Caesar, and 
that the British Empire is to be held together by an occasional 
appeal from a few litigants to some learned Lords in Downing 
Street, appears to me utterly untenable. God help the Empire 
that depended solely on such ties. Without the Eoman legions 
and galleys, and without the Eoman language, blood, and tra- 
ditions, what would its writs have been worth? Without the 
British Navy and Army, without the British blood flowing in the 
veins of the Colonists as in your own, without our common 
history and arms, where would the British Empire be ? I venture 
to assert that it is upon no legal relationships that we can depend 
in time of need. Did the men of Canada, Australia, and else- 
where who have volunteered in this war inquire beforehand 
whether appeals were to be retained to the Priv^ Council or to 
some new tribunal about to be created ? The contention is not to 
be supported for a moment. Speaking for the Premiers of Australia 
and for its people, we press upon the British Government and upon 
you the fioict that what we ask from you is, after all, a compara* 
tively small thing. This question as to constitutional appeals 
would not have obtained the importance it now possesses had one 
Bill been drafted for the Colonial Office and submitted in the 
ordinary way to your Parliament. This measure which we bring 
is no mere draftsman scheme. It is the outcome of ten years of 
arduous toil and labour of five Parliaments and Ave Colonies. Ji 
represents the reconciliation of conflicting interests; its clauses 
indicating the gradual drawing in of section after section and 
party after party, all now banded together for one common 
object, that of carrying the Bill without amendment as two 
great and special popular . votes have sanctioned it. We never 
claimed that we had brought an ideal measure. As it stands 
it represents the compromises necessary to secure the loyal 
adherence of difiEerent Colonies and groups, and we ask you 
not to undo even one knot which has been tied in it, 
since it is a whole, the last result of so many years of 
anxious negotiation. It is quite possible, in my opinion, 
for your Parliament to pass the Bill without alteration, and yet 
forfeit nothing of your aims. In the same session and by another 
Act you could establish an Imperial Court of Appeal, giving to 
Australia an easy means of accepting it as the ultimate Court for 
the constitutional cases at present excluded. I undertake to say that 
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such an opportunity would, in all probability, be embraced by the 
majority in the first Federal Parliament. Thus you would obtain 
all Her Majesty's Government desire, and we should obtain all that 
we desire, the initiation of our Commonwealth under circumstances 
which could give offence to none, and rouse no ill-blood in the most 
aggressive ; but, on the contrary, would render our whole people 
grateful to your Government and yourselves for not having pressed 
for alterations which, under the special circumstances, we found 
ourselves unable to make. Why should not the Commonwealth be 
launched in this way, not only with the goodwill of Great Britain 
as often expressed to-night, but with that goodwill translated into 
an action that would speak trumpet-tongued to every one of our 
citizens ? It appears to me that a step of this kind would be an 
act of wise statesmanship, worthily following similar acts that have 
made the Egipire. What was the spring of that spontaneous 
manifestation of loyalty which has recently electrified you, but 
which scarcely surprises us ? It did not surprise Lord Hopetoun, 
Lord Jersey, nor the noble Lord in the chair, three of the 
most capable and popular representatives of the Grown who ever 
set foot in Australia. This manifestation of loyalty sprang from 
the trust, the confidence and the affection which exist between the 
inhabitants of the Mother Country and of the Colonies. What we 
ask for to-day is one more act of trust and confidence and affection 
on the part of the Mother Country towards not the least important 
group of her Colonies, who, strong to-day by reason of the powers 
so liberally bestowed upon them in the past, crave this further 
endowment in order that they may continue to grow and to rejoice 
in employing their increasing strength for the maintenance of 
freedom and Empire. 

Sir Gerard Smith, K.C.M.G. (Governor of Western Australia) : 
I arrived only a few hours ago from Western Australia, and 
have had great pleasure in attending the annual dinner of this 
Institute, whose progress and prosperity have been so well described 
by Sir Robert Herbert. You have asked me to say a few words in 
response to the toast of the " United Empire." So far as Western 
Australia is concerned, I could tell you a great deal about the 
enthusiasm which characterises that Colony. I can at least tell 
you that we have sent to South Africa, in proportion to our popula- 
tion, a very large number of men, and all the men and all the 
horses were thoroughly sound and fit for hard service in the field. 
t believe that, in common with the men sent &om other Austra- 
lasian Colonies, they have acquitted themselves to the satisfaction 
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of their commanders and of the Empire. With reference to federa- 
tion, I know those who listen to me will recognise I am not in a 
position to say very much, being still Governor of Western 
Australia, but this I may say — that the people of Western Australia 
are in principle, on the broad lines of federation, entirely in unison 
with the other Colonies, and I am sure I may claim, and that you 
will accord to Western Australia, a generous meed of sympathy for 
her position. The circumstances surrounding the federation of 
Western Australia with the other Colonies are somewhat peculiar, 
and time does not permit of my dwelling upon them ; but I claim 
your sympathy for Western Australia and for her people, who I 
say are in principle attached to federation, but who see, many of 
them, difficulties surrounding the entry of Western Australia into 
the Conamonwealth, which may affect them in the pursuit of their 
several industries. I claim your sympathy also for my responsible 
advisers, who while seeing themselves surrounded by conflicting 
opinions on all sides, are anxious, I am sure, to do their duty in the 
best and most patriotic spirit, both to the British Empire and to 
the interests of the people over whom they rule. I can only say I 
trust that a spirit of moderation and good feeling may prevail, 
which in some way which I do not endeavour now to indicate will 
enable some means to be found, at no distant date, whereby 
Western Australia may enter into the Commonwealth and add 
something at all events to the glory and grandeur of a United 
Empire. 

Colonel Sir Henry McCallum, K.C.M.G. (Governor of New- 
foundland) : The last speaker and myself have been in England 
only a few hours, and, at the last moment, we have been called 
upon to add a few words in response to this toast. I am at the 
present moment Her Majesty's representative in a Colony which 
has been termed this evening (in a certain sense truly) the *' unfor- 
tunate " Colony of Newfoundland. It is the most ancient Colony 
which Her Majesty possesses. I am glad to say I believe that the 
corner has been turned at last, and that Newfoundland will no 
longer be termed an " unfortunate ** Colony. We have, in that 
Colony, a small population. It is one of the poorest in any part of 
Her Majesty's dominions, consisting chiefly of needy fishermen. I 
claim, however, that at the present crisis Newfoundland in her own 
small way has done her utmost to answer the calls of Empire, 
and although she cannot do what oth^r Eesponsible Governments 
have done, namely, send her sons and sinew to the front, she has 
herheart in the right place, and has shown herself no unworthy 
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adjunct of the British Crown. The population is not more than 
200,000 all told, man, woman and child. There is unfortunately no 
military organisation of any sort, hut Newfoundland has at this mo- 
mentous period one thing which should appeal to the British pubHc. 
One of the most difficult tasks which Her Majesty's Government 
has for long had to confront has been to satisfy the feelings 
of Newfoundland on the subject of the French encroachments on 
their rights. From minister to fisherman Newfoundland feels 
deeply the wrongs which have been and are being inflicted upon 
her in this respect. Negotiations and arrangements in a form of 
" modus Vivendi '* had been made with a neighbouring friendly 
Power, but this was to expire during the present year. The 
arrangement is cordially disliked, and public opinion was 
unanimous against its renewal. Had the matter been brought up 
for settlement at the present time, it would no doubt have been 
found a grave inconvenience, so what did Newfoundland do ? You 
know what these small Eesponsible Governments are like ; how 
high party feeling runs. Well, in spite of party feeling and 
personal opinions, everybody, in both Houses of the Legislature, 
determined to unite in the cause of Empire and unanimously pass 
a measure renewing the distasteful "modus vivendi," thus 
relieving Her Majesty's Government from any embarrassment 
which might have accrued at this particular period when Great 
Britain has her hands so full of most anxious work in South 
Africa. In voluntarily performing this act of self-sacrifice, loyalty 
and devotion, I claim that Newfoundland has, in her small way, 
done quite as much for union of Empire as the larger Eesponsible 
Governments have done. Moreover, as Newfoundland could not 
send men, she determined to send money, which means voluntary 
contributions from the poorest of the poor. They have subscribed 
sums to the Patriotic Fund, which in comparison with population 
compare favourably with those subscribed in any part of Her 
Majesty's dominions, and how 9 Only by the greatest self-denial. 
For example, at the end of the fishery season in Newfoundland 
there are held gatherings which may be described as the equivalent 
to your English harvest homes, and the people gave up the harvest 
homes in order to devote the few cents they would have spent on that 
object to the Patriotic Fund. Again, I know cases in which families 
have voluntarily deprived themselves of sugar throughout the 
whole of the winter in order to devote such savings to the Fund. I 
may mention further that when my "wife set to work to organise a 
fund for sending warm clothing to our soldiers, to be subscribed 
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to simply and solely by the women, and when the poor fishermen's 
wives and daughters found that their husbands, or fiftthers or 
brothers had already subscribed as much as they could, many of 
them were ready to give up the charms handed down to them from 
their mothers and the small trinkets from off their necks, in order 
to show their loyalty to the Crown. Newfoundland, I may remind 
you, is at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and what Canada 
has done for the cause of Empire has been closely watched and 
appreciated by her elder sister. I should like especially to mention 
that much pride was felt in the splendid single-handed enterprise 
of Lord Strathcona, who has spoken to you to-night, and whose name 
is reverenced amongst the Colonists whom I represent quite as much 
as it is in Canada. Before sitting down I would like to add a word 
on behalf of the Crown Colonies which have not been mentioned 
to-night, and with which I have been associated for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Here are to be found small British communities who 
have made up for their small numbers and inability to give 
universal personal service by fervent exhibitions of loyalty and 
every desire to take their share of responsibility as units of the 
same Empire. Contributions have flowed in ; local auxiliary 
forces have offered their services and, in one case, that of the 
premier Crown Colony — Ceylon — these have been accepted and 
utilised, thus establishing the principle that every part of Greater 
Britain is represented in the same common cause. 

Sir BaiiFh Moob, K.C.M.G. (Her Majesty's Commissioner and 
Gonsul-General for Southern Nigeria), proposed the health of the 
Chairman. 

In reply the Chairman said he felt sure that this year would bear 
a red-letter mark in the annals of our Imperial history. 
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SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M6tropole, on Tuesday, May 8, 1900, 
when a Paper on " Swaziland " was read by Allister M. Miller, Esq. 

Sir Sidney Shippard, E.G.M.G., a member of the Council of the 
Institute, presided. 

'The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 19 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 8 Resident, 16 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Harry BosCj John S. Sheldrick, Lieut.-Col, James S» TTurnijosorif VJ). 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Percy T, BadocJc (Natal) j Charles W, Beatty (Transvaal) ^ Arthur Beckett 
(Natal), W, H. Q. H. Best, L.B,C.SJ., L.R.CP.L (Lagos), WiUiam M, 
Cameron (Natal), Capt. Harry Campbell- Johnston (Transva^, Henry M, 
Collins (Victoria), Tom B. Dodd (Transvaal), Colin Edwards (Transvaal), 
George Ross Fraser (South Australia), Oswald Oibson (Victoria), Com. James 
de Courcy Hamilton, B,N., Walter Perrin (Tasmania), Ernest A. 13. Watt, B.A. 
(^ew South Wales), Edward J. Way (Transvaal), T, d B. Weigall, B.L. 
(Victoria), 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : I have to announce that the following resolution 
has been passed by the Council of this Institute, and telegraphed 
to the Governor-General of Canada : " The Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, on reassembling to-day, desire to express their 
heartfelt sympathy with the Government and people of the Dominion 
of Canada, in the losses and sufiEerings that have been inflicted by 
the recent disastrous fire at Ottawa." ^ I feel sure everyone present 

* The following reply has since been received : " Kind message of sympathy 
with sufferers Ottawa fire miich appreciated by Goyemment and people of 
Canada.— MiNTO." 
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will heartily concur in this resolution. It is gratifying to observe 
that Fellows of this Institute have already contributed to the Mansion 
House Fund for the relief of the sufferers, and no doubt many others 
will do so. The subject upon which Mr. Miller is about to read a 
paper is one in which we must all feel a deep interest at the present 
time, and I may say that for my part I feel a peculiarly strong 
interest in it, not only because the best years of my life have been 
spent in South Africa, and anything specially relating to the welfare 
of South Africa is very dear to my heart, but also because, as 
regards Swaziland, it so happens that although I have had nothing 
personally to do with that country, I was on one occasion asked to 
express in writing my opinion and views with regard to the expedi- 
ency or otherwise of handing over that country to the Transvaal 
Government. My friend Sir Richard Martin, who was afterwards 
the Administrator, did me the honour of asking my opinion on the 
subject, and in reply I put on paper a very full statement of my 
views. I may say I was very much opposed to handing over Swazi- 
land to the Transvaal, for many reasons which I then specified. 
One of them was that it appeared to me unnecessary at the time 
and at variance with the express terms of the convention with the 
Transvaal, a convention which I always considered most imsatisfac- 
tory in every possible point of view, but which, as it stood, I thought 
we ought to have adhered to ; and another reason was that to my 
mind it appeared to me a case of breach of faith towards the Swazi 
nation. They had done us good service, and I think they expected 
and deserved better treatment at our hands. However, I never 
imagined that my views would have had great weight in a matter 
which was probably a foregone conclusion, and things took their 
course. I think we may now expect that at no distant date that 
country will be under the rule of Her Majesty, and we must all hope 
when that happens that a firm and judicious Government will 
restore order and develop the resources of the country, and put an 
end to the terrible state of things which appears at present to pre- 
vail amongst the natives. I will not say anything more on the 
subject, because in these few remarks I have perhaps gone somewhat 
beyond the strict letter of our rule, which is that political subjects 
of a controversial nature should as much as possible be kept out of 
sight in our discussions. We avoid political questions, at any rate 
party questions. We endeavour to adhere as strictly as possible to 
this rule, and above all to avoid saying anything which could give 
umbrage to others or cause painful feeling in the minds of those 
who look at things from a different point of view. If this is 

T 
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necessary as regards the rest of the world, it is peculiarly 
necessary with regard to South Africa at the present time. It is 
difficult now for many people to look at things calmly and dispassion- 
ately, but we hope sincerely the day will come when peace will be 
thoroughly re-established throughout the length and breadth of South 
Africa, and when even those who are at war wifch us now may come 
to be satisfied with British rule under the free and just conditions 
which we hope will then prevail, and which may reconcile them to 
their position as citizens of the greatest Empire the world has ever 
seen. As we have to live with them hereafter, I think we should 
carefully avoid saying or doing anything which would add in any 
way to the bitterness of the feelings which unfortunately must 
prevail at the present time, and that we should do everything we 
can to bring about a better and calmer state of feeling with a view 
to the future, which we hope for all South Africa maybe a peaceful 
and prosperous one. 
Mr. AUister M. Miller then read his Paper on 

SWAZILAND. 

Of the many native territories on the South African fringe of 
civilisation which have come within the influence of the white man 
during the decade that is past, it is doubtful if there exists a more 
interesting and attractive example than that presented in Swazi- 
land. In 1889 Swaziland was the home of savagery, not, perhaps, 
the fiendish barbarity of Umswazi*s days, but, at any rate, the 
savagery of the untutored, unrestrained native, whose time was 
divided between gossip, sun-baths, and raiding, who philosophically 
acknowledged that life was his only so long as the king or the 
witches elected, who looked upon the Europeans as curious 
amphibious bipeds who came out of the sea, some bringing with 
them for sale immense stores of blankets, handkerchiefs, and 
beads, which they had collected from trees in the unknown land 
'' pesheya " (over there) ; others on arrival to busy themselves in 
picking up stones, or digging big holes in the earth to extract that 
gold which even the Swazi admitted was the panacea of human 
existence. In 1889 the permanent white population barely num- 
bered 400, quite two-thirds of which were centralised in mining 
camps on the north-western frontier, while some ISO weve scattered 
through the country in solitary trading stations, or were connected 
with the official staff which King Umbandine allowed to administer, 
under him, the affairs of the whites. In 1899 the transformation 
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was complete. The native had learnt the true meaning of the white 
man's mission. If he observed the canons of civilised law, his life 
was safe, neither king nor witch-doctor stood between him and 
appeal for fair trial. He could sleep assured that no assegai would 
disturb his rest, and he was learning also, that an honest day's 
work earned honest wage ; truly he was the happier for the teach- 
ing. He saw that the white man was no longer the itinerant he 
had imagined him ; the residential white population was four times 
more numerous than in 1889 ; a town had sprung up in the centre 
of the country, and the autonomic government had surrounded 
itself with those numerous accessories common to European 
methods of administration. On all sides there were evidences that 
the white man meant to stay : he brought the telegraph connecting 
Bremersdorp — Swaziland's capital — with the outer world, industry 
and commerce, a bank, newspaper, hospital, school, and numerous 
sporting clubs, providing for the mercantile, educational, physical, 
and social development and care of the community ; and in the 
evenings of the days immediately anterior to the present struggle 
a band discoursed music on the very spot where, ten years 
previously, Umbandine's impis, in all their barbaric panoply of 
war, had passed, the blood- scent fresh in their nostrils, from the 
killing-off at Umkweli's. And all this change was wrought in the 
lifetime of a little child. It is not often given to one to witness a 
transformation so complete, so comprehensive. 

But this transition was not worked out without some local 
ebullition, for on two occasions armed demonstrations on both 
sides — white and native:— proved the intensity of feeling that had 
arisen; fortrmately, however, bloodshed was averted and the 
differences were adjusted through the medium of diplomacy. 
Swaziland, indeed, was the hub of a big wheel in which, for a 
period of five years, the spokes of inter-colonial aspiration whirled 
incessantly. Previous to 1890 Mr. Eruger had found that Swazi- 
land was indispensable to the development of his country ; it was 
his gate to the sea, a territory rich in minerals, and fertile of soil 
and vegetation, which, while independent of him, stood in the path 
of expansion, and effectually retarded the consummation of that 
great project which was to give the Transvaal passage to the 
Indian Ocean, and a port of its own. Amatongaland had not then 
been annexed to the Empire, and the imperious old President 
imagined that, with one foot firmly planted on Swazi soil, a stride 
thence would bring him to that sea-girt frontier where he would 
establish bis '' open door," Natal was anxious to extend her line 
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of railway into the Transvaal, and the presidential sanction was 
desired before the Cape Colony line should reach Johannesburg. 
Natal's press and public therefore, willing to propitiate the autocrat 
of Pretoria, warmly espoused his claim. The Cape Colony, jealous 
of Natal's possible railway entry into the South African Eepublic 
before her line could tap the Band, was even more vociferous in her 
championship of Boer aims, and justified her support by alleging 
that geographically Swaziland was a portion of the Transvaal, and 
could be governed only from Pretoria. And a further influence 
set to work from the north and argued that if Mr. Eruger would 
stop any trek of Boers into the new Charterland beyond the 
Limpopo by all means he should be allowed to make Swaziland an 
incorporate portion of his domain. British people, who had 
invested money in the country in the belief that Article II. of the 
London Convention would be strictly adhered to — that, in fact, no 
extension of the Transvaal's boundaries to the east would be 
permitted — and the natives who had loyally fought by the side of 
the British in the Sekukuni war, and who considered themselves 
subjects of the Great White Queen, protested with emphasis, but 
protested in vain. The voice of acquisitive South Africa, or 
perhaps, to be charitable, I should say ** the political exigencies of 
the situation " demanded the conciliation of the Pretoria Executive, 
it quite out- weighed local opposition, and on July 24, 1890, by 
Convention, Her Majesty's Government admitted the South 
African Eepublic to a joint share in the temporary scheme for the 
administration of Swaziland, whilst subsequently, in the early part 
of 1895, the Transvaal assumed full rights of protection, adminis- 
tration, legislation, and jurisdiction over the country. Those rights 
were being exercised when war broke out in October last. It is due 
to Lord (then Sir Henry) Loch to state that in the conventions he 
concluded he was influenced by precedents over which he had had 
no control. He refused to admit the incorporation of Swaziland 
with the Transvaal — it was to be administered as a separate State or 
Colony, and due provisions were made for the protection of the 
natives and of British interests ; a joint Court investigated the 
initial validity and defined the scope of the numerous grants made 
by the king to white men, and a British Consular Agent remained 
to see that the terms of the 1894 Convention were complied 
with — a most necessary precaution. But apart from this ultimate 
safeguard, which was a poor substitute for the advantage and 
freedom of working and living under the Union Jack, the natives 
of, and British subjects interested in Swaziland found it diflBcult tq 
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Condone the attitude of the neighbouring Colonies at a time When 
their aid and influence would have been of real advantage to 
the country and the loyal people inhabiting it. There is a tingd 
of sordidness in the story, the irony of which I never so keenly 
appreciated as when, early in the present year, I learned in Natal 
that certain representative men of that Colony, in discussing a 
possible readjustment in the near future of the boundaries of 
South African states, had concluded that Swaziland should be 
joined to Natal, as its geographical position specifically prescribed 
absorption by Natal as its destiny. 

Natukal Fbatubes. 

Although Swaziland has for years engaged the attention of 
Colonial statesmen, and has attracted the money of the British 
investor, very little that is not official has been published con- 
cerning it, and, apart from those politically or pecuniarily interested, 
its exact location in the economic development of the sub-con- 
tinent is hardly appreciated. The country, inclusive of Zambana's 
and Umbegisa's, and that part of it called by the Boers ''the 
Little Free State," embraces some 8,000 square miles — approxi- 
mately about the same area as Wales. Its greatest breadth 
is about 100 noiles, and its greatest length ISO miles. It lies in 
longitudes 31^ and 32^ 22' E. and latitudes 26« 48' and 27^ 47' S. 
The various terraces which constitute its surface lend great variety 
to its climate. On its most easterly confines it is traversed, 
longitudinally, by a range of mountains of volcanic origin known 
as the Lubombo, which are the nearest high lands to the Louren90 
Marques province of Portuguese East Africa. This range, in- 
dented here and there with heavily timbered kloofs, rises to an 
average altitude of 1,800 feet above sea level, and its plateaux are 
perennially verdant with ricl^ buffalo grass. The Lubombo affords 
a desirable and appreciated recuperative ground for sufferers from 
the enervating climate of the coast. Every evening, at sun- 
down, a fresh ozone-laden breeze comes up from the sea, and its 
effect after a day of sub-tropical heat is extremely invigorating. 

From the Lubombo, making westward, one descends to the low- 
lying grassy and wooded plains which form the lowest of the Swazi 
terraces. This stretch of country, some eighteen miles across, is of 
remarkable fertility. From this altitude, which is about 800 feet 
above the sea, one rises by gradual ascents to the next terrace, or 
middle veld, averaging 2,500 feet above sea-level. This is the 
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favourite residential ground of the Swazis. It is profusely watered 
by never-failing streams which have their sources in the mountains 
that flank its western limit, and is one long series of rolling grass 
ridges, with, here and there, a bald granite kopje, or low stone- 
crowned hill, with gentle 'slopes relieving the monotony of the 
plain. The town of Bremersdorp stands in the middle veld. 

Still moving westward we reach the third terrace, which is some 
5,000 feet above the sea. This is mountainous country with a 
most bracing and health-giving climate. It is intersected with 
mountain streams of crystal purity, and its soil carries a nutritious 
short grass which affords all the year round grazing for sheep and 
horses, and ideal winter shelter for the stock of the eastern Trans- 
vaal farmers, who trek into the country in great numbers in the 
cold season. Whilst in the middle veld frost is infrequent and is 
only noticed on the river banks, on the high terraces the frosts are 
sharp in the early mornings throughout the months of May and 
June and sometimes the first fortnight in July, though, during the 
day, the sub-tropical sun shines with warmth and geniality. 

• 
Climate. 

« 

The climatic conditions of Swaziland are similar to those in 
Natal, excepting that, being 200 miles nearer the Line, and more 
under the influence of the Mozambique Current, the vegetation in the 
eastern districts of the country is more luxuriantly tropical. Bre- 
mersdorp, 2,100 feet above sea level, enjoys a temperature very 
similar to that of Durban and the Natal coast line, the difference in 
altitude compensating for the variance in latitude. The Swazi 
highlands are not unlike in climate the Mooi Elver district of 
Natal, the middle veld is similar to the Natal coast, whilst the low 
country and the Lubombo is distinctly more torrid. The country, 
during the last seven years, has passed through a cycle of drought 
in common with other parts of South Africa, but although the dis- 
crepancy in the rainfall affected some of the smaller streams in the 
low country, neither the vegetation nor the upland rivers have 
shown any appreciable defection. This is due no doubt to the 
fact that the great barrier, formed by the Makonjwa, the Ingwenya, 
and the Monkyona mountains, is the first that the moisture-laden 
breezes, after their leagues of uninterrupted course over the heated 
waters of the Indian Ocean, meet on the coast of South-east Africa. 
Along the crests of these rugged hills the clouds concentrate, and 
precipitate their moisture on the mountain slopes and the plains 
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below, and, though the country does not, as a whole, benefit from 
these showers, still the rivers having their sources in these ranges 
are fed continuously, and sufficient humidity of atmosphere is pre- 
served to conserve the original freshness of the vegetation through 
long periods of drought. This never-failing source of water supply, 
in a country the topographical formation of which can be readily 
utilised for the construction of immense reservoirs, is one of the 
most gratifying encouragements to those who see for Swaziland a 
great agricultural future. Her Majesty's Commissioner, Sir Francis 
de Winton, after visiting Swaziland in 1890, reported, " The soil 
appears rich, and the natural grasses are abundant and of good 
quality . . . judging from the climate and the soil, the country is 
capable of producing all sub-tropical products ; and if a system of 
irrigation were introduced a considerable area might be profitably 
placed under cultivation." ^ 

The following table indicates the result of the meteorological 
observations taken at Bremersdorp under the directions of the 
Swaziland Corporation, Limited, for the twelve months ending May 
81, 1898. 
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N.B. The year was by comparison a very dry one. 

ElVERS. 

There are three large rivers running through Swaziland, the 
Usutu, Umbulazi, and Eomati. The Umbuluzi rises in the great 
pan or morass in the lap of the Ingwenya mountain, and runs east, 
emptying itself into the Tembi in Portuguese Amatongaland, where 
the two rivers are known as the English river, which is really an 

» Blue Book C— 7611, p. 63. 
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arm of Delagoa Bay, and flows past the town of Loiiren^o Marques. 
The Eomati is a large river rising in the Carolina district of the 
Transvaal. It runs through Northern Swaziland, and then, taking 
a great sweep to the north, ultimately discharges itself into the 
Indian Ocean at the northern entrance to Delagoa Bay, and 
opposite the island of Sofina or Sheffin. The Usutu is the most 
important of the three main streams. It has its soarce in an 
immense swamp in the Wakkerstroom and Ermelo divisions of the 
Transvaal, and runs almost due east through Swaziland, where its 
considerable volume of water is still further augmented by junction 
with the Usutshwana, Umkondo, Ingwaimpisi, and numberless 
minor streams ; in Amatongaland it is joined by the Pongolo, and 
it then trends to the north and finds its way into Delagoa Bay to 
the south of the island of Inyaka. None of the rivers in Swazi- 
land are navigable for any distance. The Usutu, for instance, falls 
some 4,500 feet in a bee-line of 100 miles of its course ; but it is navig- 
able £rom its mouth almost to the Swazi border, and will no doubt, 
in time, become an important water highway. Throughout, the 
country is generously watered, and the fall of the rivers places an 
inexhaustible supply at disposal for the construction of very large 
irrigation works. 

Geological Formation. 

The geological formation of the country, like its .terraces, varies 
longitudinally. Micaceous schists, known in South Africa as Swazi 
schists, lie on the nOrth-westem border, but are cut off by a granite 
belt that is some fifty miles in width, and only ends on the extreme 
eastern &inge of the middle terrace. There the formation changes 
to sandstone, which, on its eastern rim is cut by frequent intrusive 
dykes of gneiss. Then rises the Lubombo, a regular alignment of 
metamorphic rock, which divides the Swazi sandstones from those of 
Amatongaland. In the micaceous schists and slates of the moun- 
tain ranges are the goldfields. Considerably over a quarter of a 
million pounds' worth of gold has been returned from the reefs, 
which I doubt not would have shown better results had not the 
enormous cost of transport in the early days, and the continuous 
political disquietude of later times, heartily discouraged the workers 
and effectually delayed the exploitation of unprospected areas. In 
the granite belt adjoining lie the tin fields, which are full of 
promising results. The ore is in the form of cassiterite or stream 
tin, the crystals averaging about 68 per cent, of pure metal. The 
deposits are worked in the old river beds, and the crystals, disinte- 
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those diminutive creatures gave way in the hilly districts to people 
of the Abesuto, known to white men as the Makatese Basutos, 
builders in stone and a peaceful agricultural race who spread over 
the whole of the hilly region of central South Africa, and who held 
their own until the awakening of the Amazulu and the Abakungwane. 
'* Swazi ** and " Swaziland " are white men's names for people and 
land, and were applied, no doubt, when the country first came 
under the notice of Europeans during the reign of Umswazi, now 
some forty years ago. Abakungwane is the name of the people and 
Eungwane of the country. The derivation is lost in antiquity, but 
it is probable that it was adopted out of compliment to a chief 
named JSungwane, who is believed to have reigned about the year 
1525. The Amaswazi are of the great Bantu race, which embraces 
the Amapondo, the Amazulu, and all the tribes from the Great Eei 
Biver northwards along the coast line to Swahililand, if not to 
Abyssinia itself. 

Their ancestors came from the north, how many centuries ago it 
is impossible to say, and, Uke locusts, spread over the fairest 
portions of the sub-tropical belt that lies between the low coast line 
and the high and bleak uplands of the interior. Their occupation 
of the land does not appear to have been accomplished through 
bloodshed^-they simply swarmed down, selected the best agricultural 
tracts, and settled there. In those very early days of this people's 
history the system under which they lived and were governed was 
that of a rude and simple patriarchy. Each clan had its supreme 
chief and each family its head, and the only combination of these 
units was one of blood-fellowship, arising out of the instinctive 
friendship begotten of a common tongue and a common stock. 
Their more recent characteristics, defiance and aggression, had not 
then been developed. This state of being, this commonwealth, ran 
on, it is supposed, for considerably over a century after the vanguard 
of the immigrants had passed to the southward and had reached the 
limit of the trek. As time passed^ the geographical disabilities in 
a country extending longitudinally over a thousand miles served to 
isolate and estrange this vast people one clan from the other.. In 
the south those with agricultural tendencies, the more industrious, 
concentrated on the southern uplands. In the central portion the 
Lubombo was abandoned for the open grassy western plains, and in 
the north the people appear to have massed on the high country 
north of the Eomati and Sabi rivers, with the ultimate result that 
separation was encouraged, and it was only at intervals, probably 
during the winter season, that the long intervening stretches of 
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unoocupied territory were traversed and communication indulged in 
between those various southern branches of the Bantu family. 
This isolation, in time, led to gradual alienation, which, again, in 
time developed a callous indifference and loss of sympathy between 
the several tribes, and it is due to this combination of circumstances 
that the three great military powers of the Bantu — the Amazulu, the 
Amaswazi, and the Amashangana — ^were subsequently called into 
existence. 

The difference between the history of the Amaswazi and that of 
the two neighbouring nations, the Amazulu and the Amashangana, 
is a difference of detail only. Towards the latter end of the eigh- 
teenth century Usikotza through his messengers, who were in 
frequent communication with the Portuguese at the old fort and 
trading station at Louren90 Marques, learned something of military 
organisation and decided to apply it, in a modified form, to his 
people of the Umhlolo clan. The result was so satisfactory, so story 
goes, that he convinced the chiefs in his immediate vicinity, without 
even having had to proceed to extremes, that humility to his 
demands was the most politic course that they could observe in 
their dealings With him. But Usikotza did little else than touch 
the possibility of transforming the tribe into a dominant military 
power ; it was left to his son Zopuza to complete that which his 
father's crude foresight had considered necessary for its advancement. 
Zopuza took the work in hand with a will, and to such effect that 
his memory is revered to-day as that of the founder of the Swazi 
nation. 

In the early days of his reign he built his head kraal at the 
Shiselwini, near the Pongolo, on the borders of what later became 
the chiefdom of the Amazulu. Here he augmented his military 
power until, in the paramountcy of Dingiswayo, the adopted 
fjEbther of Shaka, and the founder of the Zulu military system, 
he absolutely became a menace to the whole of the tribes to 
the south. Towards the middle of Zopuza's reign, however, the 
Amazulu, who had by that time tasted the sweets of militarism, 
resented his domination, and sent an expedition under the chief 
Uziti to punish him. The foray was successful, and Zopuza, 
in his humble way a philosopher, considered it advisable to move 
to a sphere of less resistance. He accordingly migrated to the 
north, where, after killing off the peaceful Abesuto, inhabiting 
Central Swaziland, he established his military kraal, the Nobamba, 
and permanently settled his tribe in the district which for over 
seventy years has remained the centre of native government of the 
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people. Zopa2a*s reign was one series of triumplid, and accessions 
of power. At the age of forty he looked round for a royal wife. 
Always diplomatic, he evidently considered that his own interests 
and those of his people would best be served by an alliance that 
would add to his power. He therefore approached Uziti, the very 
chief who in earlier days had chased him from the south, and sought 
a daughter in marriage. The wily old Zulu was nothing loth to 
accede to these advances, and in due time Eutandila, a young girl 
of sixteen, his daughter, was despatched to Zopuza's sigodhlo as 
chief wife, and she became the mother of the future king. A few 
years later, when Shaka was harassing his chiefs beyond endurance, 
Uziti received a cordial invitation from Zopuza to move into his 
country. The invitation was accepted, and to-day the Umkatshwa 
clan is one of the most important among the many tribal families 
of Swaziland. About 1836, at an advanced age, probably sixty 
years, Zopuza died, and was gathered to his fathers, and his son 
Umswazi was elected to govern in his stead. Zopuza's reign is 
remarkable in many respects. During his term of chieftainship 
the first recorded visit of white men to the country is reported, and 
it is generally asserted that in its early part umbila (Indian com or 
mealies) was first introduced amongst the natives. To-day it is 
the staple cereal food of the Bantu race south of the Limpopo. It 
was also during Zopuza's time that trade between whites and 
blacks was opened up, but he never allowed a white man to settle 
in his country. In that he was wise in his generation. 

Umswazi, a boy of sixteen, carefully trained by Eutandila, as* 
sumed the reins of power about the year 1840, and retained his 
kingship of the Abakungwane until his death in 1868. His reign 
was one of blood. He launched the now considerable army of the 
country on the inoffensive Abesuto of the De Eaap and Ingwenya 
(Crocodile) river valleys, and killed them off to a man. His mili* 
tary outposts stretched from the Pongolo on the south to the 
Ingwenya river on the north and from the Tembi to the Eantoor. 
A territory as large as Switzerland owned his sway, and his name 
carried terror through its length and breadth. He was as cruel to 
his own people as to his foes, and the only chief he feared was 
Panda, king of the Amazulu. Panda, in his northerly expeditions, 
was in the habit of sending his impis through Swaziland, eating up 
as they went. But the Swazis instituted a method of reprisals 
which soon put a stop to the selection by the Zulus of this route. 
As soon as the news came that the Zulus were on the move the 
nation retired to the mountains, and their regiments so harassed 
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the impis that their march through the country was a continuous 
series of night surprises and dayhreak massacres. This particularly 
applied on the return journey of the Zulu soldiers, when, burdened 
with loot, they had not only themselves to protect, but also the 
cattle and the captives which were the proceeds of their northern 
forays. After two or three very bitter experiences the Swaziland 
route was abandoned, and the Zulu king vented his rage on his 
neighbours by continuous surprises on their southern or Pongolo 
outposts, killing men and carrying back with them the cattle and 
children. This state of unquiet between Umswazi and the Amazulu 
lasted late into Panda's reign, when Umswazi devised a method of 
ending it. He sent down a deputation of his head indunas to 
Somtseu (Sir, then Mr., Theophilus Shepstone) at Maritzburg, and 
with them went one of Umswazi's sisters as a royal bride for the 
distinguished Englishman, who was even in those early days inti- 
mately connected with native affairs in the Natal capital. The 
deputation in charge of the Induna Isikutwana, which was the first 
Swazi deputation to officially communicate with Her Majesty's 
Government, was commanded to give the king's sister, Utefokati, 
to Somtseu, to tell him that the Swazi king desired to come under 
the protection of the English Queen, and to beg of him to prevail 
on Panda to cease his raiding proclivities on the Southern Swazi 
border. Somtseu listened to the messengers, and said he would 
duly convey their representations to the English Queen, and he 
also promised them that he would use his influence with Panda to 
leave the Swazis alone. Mr. Shepstone, however, respectfully 
declined the high matrimonial honour intended for him, and handed 
his Axxskj fiancde to his head induna. The envoys returned quite 
satisfied with the results of their interview. Somtseu did make the 
necessary representations to Panda, and from that day forth no 
further raids directly traceable to the initiative of the Zulu kings 
disturbed the Swazi people. 

On the death of Umswazi his son Ludonga was made king, but 
the boy died by poison before he reached man's estate. A san- 
guinary internecine struggle ensued, in which many of the most 
prominent men of Swaziland suffered, and finally, in 1875, 
Umbandine, a younger son, was appointed as paramount chief of 
the Swazi nation. He adopted pacific methods, which, coming on 
the heels of stress and storm, quite won the hearts of his people. 
In his reign a number of white men visited the country, and 
they were always considerately treated by its king. During the 
British occupation of the Transvaal, Umbandine, at the invitation of 
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Sir Garnet Wolseley, sent up an army under Captain MoLeod to 
punish Sekukuni. The men did excellent service, and succeeded in 
bringing back to Umbandine the rain cattle of the Basuto chief. 
This acquisition made the Swazi king the greatest " rain doctor " in 
south-east Africa, and was a source of much wealth and regular 
income to him and his people. Umbandine's commercial instincts 
were highly developed. He granted to white men valuable mono- 
poHes in his country for mining, agriculture, and industries, and at 
the time of his death, in October 1889, was in receipt of an annual 
revenue of over jS12,000. His argument was that as his country 
was surrounded by .white governments, ultinaately he must give 
way to them, and, as he put it, " Why shall we not eat before we 
die ? " He was very liberal with his income, and divided it freely 
amongst his people, and was an upright, peaceful, and very intel- 
ligent chief. In 1888 he granted a charter of self-government to 
the white people living and interested in Swaziland, and in many 
ways showed a desire to cultivate and maintain his connection with 
Europeans. On his death the British and Transvaal Governments, 
in view of the considerable importance of white interests, investi- 
gated the condition of affairs, and decided that a settled form of 
government should be inaugurated ; and when Bunu, thp eldest son 
of Umbandine, was appointed paramount chief of the nation he 
consented to transfer his control over whites and white interests to 
the protecting governments, retaining only his sovereignty over the 
natives. Endowed with the princely income of 5^1,000 per month, 
and enjoying a peculiar capacity and opportunities to spend it, he 
frequently essayed beyond his authority, and as frequently had to 
rely upon the British Bepresentative to set him aright. His early 
excesses led to later repentance, and he died in November last, 
carrying with him to his grave a sad story of lost opportunity. 

The government of the country, in which, since war began, only 
the native population remains, is being carried on by the queen- 
mother, officially styled the Indhlovukazi. This woman is a strik- 
ing specimen of the untutored type of native ruler. Combining 
callous — though, perhaps, not wanton — cruelty with the suave 
address of a courtly native, she has proved an important factor in 
Swazi politics since the death of Umbandine. Of remarkable 
resource and tact, and inherently diplomatic, she has impressed 
her personality on her people, but she is blinded by ambition, and 
is dangerous, and her tecent escapades, if verified, will no doubt 
call for condign punishment at the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, whose instructions she has seemingly wilfully disobeyed. 
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Language and Customs. 

The Swazis speak a dialect of the Zulu language, which is quite 
intelligible to anyone conversant with that tongue. Their tradi- 
tions are purely oral ; they have no knowledge of writing or signs, 
beyond notches on a stick to count the days or the months. They 
admit to a vague sense of a future state, of a world of spirits, of an 
N'kulu N'kulu or Great Great above all, of transmigration of the 
spirits into snakes, which, however, they do not worship but 
merely tolerate. The native population is about 70,000, and 
polygamy is freely practised. A happy, careless people, loving 
idleness and the sun, the Swazi goes through life with the least 
possible exertion, prodigal in times of plenty, philosophical in times 
of want, optimistic at all times. 

Settlement and Putube Prospects. 

Entering, as we are, on a new and happy era in the history of 
South Africa, the question of the future of Swaziland and the part it 
is to play in the growth and expansion of European enterprise 
should be a subject of very great interest. The future of Swaziland 
depends upon the richness of its mineral, agricultural, and pastoral 
reserves. In the days before the war, what with the constant 
political strain between the conflicting political partners, and a 
certain prescience of greater pending disaster, very little work was 
being carried on in the mining camps. The total annual imports 
amounted to hardly more than £90,000, and the exports (exclusive 
of hides in small quantities) to gold valued at £26,000, and a 
limited tonnage of tin and coal. The motive of several of the 
mining companies in closing down their properties was logical. 
They contended that, as the natural resources and value of the 
properties could not possibly suffer by delay, it was better to await 
the time which must come when money spent would have a greater 
earning power. Why work against tide, whilst politics per- 
turbed industry and the attention and energies of the people were 
directed away from peaceful pursuits? Of course others of the 
mines, which were developing seven or eight years ago, had closed 
from compulsion rather than choice : either (1) through inexperience 
of the early managers izr' dealing with reef properties ; or (2) 
through insufiScient workOig capital, and its absorption in the 
purchase of machinery before the min)9 was opened, and also 
through the enormous charge for carriage on developing machinery. 
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as muoh as £25 per ton having been paid for the wagon transport 
alone of some of the plant ; or (3) through the ever recurring 
political disturbances, which, amongst other things, served to disband 
white and native employees of companies whose staffs could not be 
easily organised. 

What may be described as the '' proved auriferous belt " of Swazi- 
land comprises an area of over 250 square miles. It adjoins, or 
rather in fact is, the eastern extension of Hoodie's and the De Eaap 
goldfields of the Transvaal. The reefs are mostly low grade, and the 
gold varies from fine free gold to ore that is very refractory. The 
natural fEUulities for working afford great encouragement to those 
who deal even with very low grade propositions. Water is plentiful, 
and the contour of the country is such that low level working may 
be undertaken at a minimum cost with maximum results. The 
practice of erecting the mills at the lower levels and stoping 
everything down can be followed in most cases, saving an immense 
cost in haulage. One property mined and milled at the extra- 
ordinarily low cost of Is. 9d. per ton, of course without cyaniding, 
whilst another property working a difficult reef and crushing with a 
defective plant, mined, milled and cyanided, paying in addition all 
executive expenses, at a cost of 95. Ud, per ton. Low grade 
properties average from 7 dwt. to 12 dwt. ; upwards of 40 oz. per 
ton were won from a reef on the Makonjwa, and a mine on the 
Ingwenya for some years returned about 2 oz. per. ton without 
any treatment other than that of the battery and blankets. 

The central part of Swaziland has not been prospected, and 
nothing is really known of its mineralogical future. The existence 
of cassiterite deposits is satisfactorily established, but their extent is 
a matter of conjecture. An area of something like fifty square miles 
has, up to the present, been declared stanniferous-bearing, but as a 
formation and conditions similar in every respect to that belt obtain 
over perhaps five-eighths of Swaziland, it is quite possible that new 
tin fields will be found in other localities. The coal rests in a belt 
of sandstone some sixty miles long by twelve miles broad. The 
six feet seam now opened at a depth of 250 ft. is about forty miles 
from the nearest railway station, and sixty miles from the. port of 
Louren^o Marques. It is said to be bi-anthracite coal of a quality 
peculiarly adapted to steam purposes. The country between the 
mine and Delagoa Bay is level, and the cost of laying a light railway 
will not be found excessive. It might connect either with the 
Tembi river where it is navigable, perhaps forty-five miles distant, 
or with the existent Louren90 Marques— Pretoria Bailroad to the 
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north. About £8,600,000, almost entirely British capital, is in- 
vested in Swazi mines, and a further £1,400,000 in agriculture, 
commerce, and industrial undertakings ; in fact in Swaziland, as 
in other parts of South Africa, British capital and British energy 
have done all that has been done to develop the natural resources of 
the land and pave the way to civilisation and prosperity. 

The backbone of Swaziland, however, is its agricultural capabili- 
ties, and on the opening up of that reserve we shall rely for the 
establishment of the coimtry on a sound productive basis. Mining 
camps, attracting mouths to feed and wants to supply, and creative 
of demand, will encourage and support the farmer, but the people of 
mining camps are invariably birds of passage — they are seldom share- 
holders themselves ; and in the early periods of a country's history the 
miner's stake in the country is seldom more than his monthly wage, 
and he is rarely attached by ties or investment to the district in which 
he lives and labours. But the tiller of the soil, the agriculturist, 
makes his home on his little plot of ground, the welfare of the com- 
munity is to him a vital question, and his life and happiness are so 
concentrated and bound up in the advancement of the best interests 
of the land and people, that he is the most desirable of all immi- 
grants in the early process of a country's evolution. Of the five 
million acres comprising Swaziland's superficial area about two 
millions are land of high quality, and eminently suited to the 
settlement of small agriculturists of sufficient intelligence to adapt 
their methods to the requirements of the markets and to the rearing 
of the special products for the cultivation of which the soil and 
climate are suitable. 

With the exception of the Natal coast line and a few of the long 
settled districts of the Gape Colony, the small agriculturist is an 
unknown quantity in South Africa. The cam and ambition of the 
South African '* farmer " has hitherto been to surround himself 
with not less than 6,000 acres of land, not a sixtieth part of which 
he cultivates, and to banish from his mind any thought of encourag- 
ing others to aid him in the improving of his property. He is con- 
tent to look from his verandah over desolate prairie, bounded by a 
distant hill, or even the horizon, and rests strong and satisfied in 
the knowledge that it is his, though nine-tenths of it may be use- 
less to him. Had the Boer been more of a farmer and less of a 
landed proprietor, had he counted his acres by tens instead of 
thousands, and had he known that on the result of his individual 
energy depended his daily bread and the inviolability of his roof- 
tree, the troubles that are now rending South Africa would have 
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been avoided, for he would have been more charitable towards those 
who were industriously laying the foundations of the country's 
greatness. 

As a lack of contributory energy on the part of the landowners 
towards the industrial growth of South Africa has proved, if not a 
positive, certainly a negative £actor in the unsympathetic treatment 
of those whose labours alone, quite apart from the results attained, 
entitled them to consideration, it seems clear that the best means 
to avoid a repetition is to establish and encourage, wherever 
possible, the occupation of the land by men who are willing to 
make South Africa their home, and who are ready to throw in 
their lot for better or worse with those who have borne the fierce 
brunt of early pioneering, and who remain full of hope of the 
future. To such men Swaziland offers a field that is not equalled 
in any other part of the sub-continent. Whatever Natal has done 
-—and as an encouraging example to the tropical planter Natal, the 
"Garden Colony," is not to be surpassed — can be achieved in 
Swaziland. The soil is as rich, the climate as genial, and conditions 
as favourable as any that exist in the neighbouring Colony. A 
considerable sum of money has already been spent by the Swazi- 
land Corporation in experimental planting, and though the under- 
taking is still young, so far thirty-three varieties of sub-tropical 
t>roduce, including tea, sugar-cane, the banana, pine-apple, tobacco, 
sisal-hemp, the date palm, the Concord grape, and other com- 
mercial products have been reared, and after two years* growth 
have given every promise of reaching robust maturity, and affording 
profitable results to the planters. The first coffee, unfortunately, 
was planted from defective stock, and it was destroyed, but Liberian 
seed was afterwards introduced, and hope is entertained that it will 
become acclimatised. No doubt Arabian and Java coffee will do 
equally well, but the sturdy character of the Liberian plant was 
recommended for the district, and is being tested. 

The object of the agriculturist in Swaziland will be to raise 
products which will not depend on the immediate local market for 
consumption. We have in the country an immense area of ground 
capable of rearing the best class of produce that commands a 
world-wide market, but I am of opinion that when the war is ended 
and the people of South Africa have settled down to steady, honest 
work, neither Natal nor Swaziland producing to their utmost 
capacity will be capable of supplying all the demand that will arise 
for just those very commodities that their soil and climate are 
adapted to contribute. We have Lourenfo Marques as a market of 
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distribution at our very door, and the country is so well watered 
that inexpensive systems of irrigation will prove the best of all 
guarantees against failure of crops, and as a permanent insurance 
against drought. With every natural facility to encourage it, all 
the country needs is a population of the right sort, and it will be a 
matter of interest to know that the largest company of landowners 
in Swaziland are likely to adopt a scheme whereby they will be able 
to offer under very liberal conditions the hand of welcome to any 
desirable immigrants who are genuine in their desire, and possess 
the capacity, to settle upon and cultivate the soil. 

The great events happening to-day in South Africa are slowly 
but surely trending towards a permanent adjustment of all con- 
stitutional difficulties, and Swaziland's claim to consideration in 
that settlement will no doubt be heard. Its geographical affinities 
have been so frequently referred to in diplomatic discussions and 
papers, and they have been so variably defined, that one approaches 
the question with no little hesitation. I venture to contend, however, 
that geographically Swaziland belongs neither to the Transvaal nor 
to Natal — that is to say to Natal proper. If, in the possible re- 
adjustment of frontier lines and beacons the Transvaal State or 
Colony is allowed to extend its boundaries, say along the 27th 
parallel of south latitude to the coast line, then Swaziland would 
admit the claim of a topographical relationship, or if Natal retains 
the strip of northern British Amatongaland the connection between 
Natal and Swaziland might afford a primd facie basis for argument. 
But Swaziland, geographically, is a piece and parcel of British and 
Portuguese Amatongaland, it contributes the high background 
or setting to the low coast lands, it is in as great degree allied to 
those areas as the Vryheid district of the Transvaal is to Zululand. 
Delagoa Bay is our natural port, and unless the mismanagement of 
the Portuguese officials continues to embarrass shippers, and 
finally drives the whole trade of the port to more capably ad- 
ministered harbours, it will remain the gate of import and export 
for Swaziland. Sixty years ago Swazi kraals stood almost within 
sound of the bugles of the fort of Louren90 Marques, a &ct, in com- 
mon with many others, that escaped the observation of Marshal 
McMahon when he prepared his award. The trend of the develop- 
ment of Swaziland will move eastward, and once thoroughly 
settled its surplus energies will expand towards the coast. 

Will Swaziland retain its autonomy? Certain vested interests or 
monopolies granted by Umbandine to whites stand in the way of 
its immediate incorporation with any adjoining State. These 
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interests, after investigation by a court of judged, specifically 
appointed for the purpose by the British and Transvaal Govern- 
ments in 1890, were confirmed, and have been acquired by British 
and other investors on this guarantee of their validity and perman^ 
ence. The question of these monopolies is a vital one, not perhaps 
as affecting the immediate prospects of the country's industrial 
development, but more in their relation to the grave embarrassment 
they may occasion the future administration. The Transvaal 
Government in the past fully appreciated the importance of the 
issue, and Her Majesty's Government, having once admitted their 
validity, insisted on their due recognition. It is impossible to fore- 
cast the steps that will be taken to administer the country in such 
a manner as will conserve to the monopolists the full enjoyment of 
their privileges, as provided for in the Convention. The question is 
of very grave importance, and the probability is that Her Majesty's 
Government will reserve it until the broader issues of the South 
African difficulty have been smoothed down, and the new adminis- 
trative machinery is in working order. 

Another question amenable to tactful treatment bears on the 
future status of the native population. Mr. Chamberlain some 
little time ago, speaking in the House of Commons on the subject of 
Rhodesia, said : — 

" The treatment of the natives is, I admit, a very difficult question, but 
it is absolutely necessary, in the development of a new country, inhabited 
by a half-savage race, that the native population should be induced to 
alter their former habits, and earn their livelihood by the sweat of their 
brow. I doubt whether that can be done by preaching. Inducement 
stimulates persuasion, and pressure is necessary in order to secure results 
desirable in the interests of humanity. That is the experience of colonists 
all over the world." 

The right hon. gentleman tersely summarises the position of 
affairs, where the native, still hugging his old " half-savage " prac- 
tices, lacks the control to keep him in the path, or the inducement 
to shake off from himself the habits of his forbears. After the 
occurrences that have marked the resumption of power by the 
Queen of Swaziland on the retirement of the British Consul from 
the country, it is hoped in the interests of the natives themselves 
that the queen and her followers will be entirely divested of their 
capacity to do harm. In any native country where administrative 
and executive authority is vested in one family the instinct of self- 
aggrandisement invariably outweighs all other considerations. 
The weak must go to the wall to give place to the strong. Happily 
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the day is past when considerations of policy dictate the toleration 
of acts that are contrary to the laws of humanity, and in the future 
control of Swaziland there will be no room for two governments, 
the more especially so, as one is civilised and the other barbaric. 
The coloured population numbers about 70,000. Natal, a little 
more than twice the size of Swaziland, has a native population six 
times as great, and whilst there is in Swaziland one native to every 
seventy-five acres, there is in Natal one to every thirty acres, and 
yet the Natal native is happy under his rulers, and will, we may 
hope, in time become a useful member of the community. Natal's 
earlier experiences will no doubt be of utility in deciding on future 
methods for the adjustment of the native problem. " To induce 
the native to earn his livelihood by the sweat of his brow " is a 
task I fear that even Sisyphus would have indignantly refused to 
exchange for his laborious employment of stone-rolling. But still 
something can be done towards that end. The settlement in the 
country of white men will, without doubt, encourage a number of 
Datives to seek local employment, and the emphatic prohibition 
of the native-labour tout system is necessary. Men, many of 
whom were without principle, encouraged natives to seek labour on 
the Band through their instrumentality and under their sBgis. 
The natives were practically sold at so much per head, and their 
employers in most cases deducted from their wages the excessive 
charges they had to pay the tout. Swazis paid one visit to the 
mines under these conditions, but seldom returned again to work. 
The system was pernicious in many ways ; it deprived the "boys " 
of freedom of action and the earnings of their labours, and it 
further damaged the labour market by restraining natives from 
returning to work ; their first experience was invariably sufficient. 
If the Government appoint a responsible officer in the country to 
encourage natives to accept employment in the mines, and a 
commissioner in the mining districts through whom they could 
communicate with their homes, I believe with a modicum of gentle 
pressure quite 6,000 Swazis would annually accept work at the 
Band, with no little advantage to themselves and benefit to the 
country. 

Bailway development, government for the people by the people, 
and those numberless benefits which follow in its wake, will tend to 
remove all traces of the disabilities that have handicapped the 
country in the past, and in all sincerity I believe that on those 
thousands of acres of rich virgin veld there will one day arise a 
population such as every other Colony that has developed under the 
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Union Jack has poBsessed — a, people endowed witli the best, the 
most ennobling attributes of manhood, a willingneBs, if not an 
actual desire, to achieve snooess throngh the medium of honest toil, 
of thrift and industry. To them earth will prove a mistress lavish 
in her gifts. Endeared to the land of their adoption hy ties such 
only as appeal to a people who have reared their own homestead and 
turned the firat sod, its welfare will become to them a sacred ohai^e, 
and one that will be safe in their keeping. Fortunate indeed will 
Swaziland be, and secure and prosperouB, when her valleys and her 
plains provide for them a home. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of lime-light views. 

Discussion. 
Colonel Sir Bichabd Mabtin, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.; As I am 
present and was the first and last administrator for the British 
Government in Swaziland, yon will perhaps expect me to say 
something on the subject. I mast congratulate yon on having 
had Bnch an excellent Paper read. My friend Mr. Miller has 
placed the whole matter very clearly before you, and has given yon 
a very accurate description of the country. The Bwazi question 
some years ago vas a matter of interest to everybody. Bnt from 
all sides you heard a difference of opinion — from some that there 
was no promise to the Swazis ; &om others that we had broken 
our promise, and again that there was a treaty under which we 
guaranteed the independence of the Swazi nation. It was not a party 
question, as it was dealt with both by Conservative and Liberal 
Governments — during the time Lord Enutsford was in office and 
also by Lord Bipon. It was decided that it was better for ns, under 
the circumstances, to relinquish the Government, at any rate of the 
whites, and I think that Lord Loch, as Mr. Miller, who approached 
this part of the question very carefully, has told you, did the 
best he could for the Swazis under the circumstaoiceB. By the 
Convention of '96 the self government of the Swazis was secured and 
the Swazi king had an income secured to him of £12,000 a year. 
I know the concession under which the king obtained his income 
has been called one of the wicked concessions, but it waB of great 
^sistanoe in making the arrangements afterwards. The Union 
Jack was not withdrawn from the country, as is generally supposed, 
tor the fag was flying at the British Residency when I left, and 
it remained there when a British Consul was put in the country to 
watch the interests of the Swazia and see the terms of the Conven- 
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tion were carried out. As to the future, whether the country is 
annexed to Natal or whether it remains attached to the country 
that now undertakes the government of the whites, or whether it 
becomes part of what we all hope to see our future Delagoa Bay 
Color^ — ^whatever the Government, they will have to deal with the 
question of the monopolies, for it would be impossible to carry on 
the government and administration of the country unless some- 
thing is done with them. There are concessions which give a man 
the right to bring in goods duty free ; another man the right to 
import arms ; another the right to take photographs, and so on, 
You can do nothing in the country without the consent of the conces- 
sionnaires. All these things will have to be met and dealt with 
before you can have a satisfactory Government. I am afraid, too, 
that, as in all States of Africa, you will have a very serious native 
question to deal with, and I am sorry Mr. Miller did not tell us a 
little more what he thought should be done and how these diffi- 
culties were to be met. You must remember that many of these 
concessions were given to a certain extent conditionally — that the 
majority were to be held so long as they did not interfere with the 
sovereign rights of the Swazis, who were in fact the landlords. 
That is a difficult question. You have a native garden and thQ 
white man's ploughed land on the same farm, the white man's 
cattle and native cattle on the same fiarm, and this leads to 
constant irritation. Whether some satisfactory arrangement can 
be made or whether in the future the natives will have to make 
way for the whites, in order that they may carry on their agricul- 
tural pursuits, I cannot say, but something will have to be done 
to remove this difficulty. With regard to the labour question, I 
remember that people used to complain they could not get labour, 
and I sometimes told them they could not expect their landlords 
to come and work on the farm, because that really was the state of 
affairs at the time. But the labour question, is, we know, a 
difficulty throughout South Africa, and I must say I agree with a 
great deal Mr. Miller has said on this question. It is a matter 
which will require patience. I think you will find that where 
there are white people in the country the natives soon require the 
same things as they do, for to a certain extent they are like 
monkeys, and want to copy us. To obtain these things they require 
money, and to get money they will have to work. I have always 
thought that throughout South Africa, in years to come, the 
natives will be found very useful workmen. With regard to the 
mineral wealth of Swaziland, we all know there is gold, and 
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hope that in years to come, with good government and cheaper 
transit) it will be payable. I have seen tin myself, and I think, 
though I am not an expert, that that will be a source of wealth in 
the future. I must say, from all I have heard, I have pinned my 
faith on the coal, which will, I believe, being close to Delagoa Bay, 
also be a source of wealth in the future. The climate in many 
parts is most beautiful. There are spots where there is fever, but 
this you will find in all new countries. Most things will grow in 
Swaziland. I used to garden in a small way, and was never short 
of new potatoes, and French beans and lettuces I had all the year 
round. If you built a house you hadn't to wait for a whole 
generation to have a plantation round it, as the trees grow to a 
very respectable height in a very few years. I hope that when 
Her Majesty's flag floats over Swaziland the patience and per- 
severance of the Colonists will be rewarded. 

Major-General Sir Feancis de Winton, G.C.M.G., C.B. : After 
this very interesting lecture, little remains for me to say. Swazi- 
land is a most interesting country, and the Swazis a very interest- 
ing people. It has not, I think, had a fair chance. As regards all 
these concessions and monopolies there can be no doubt the 
country was absolutely throttled by the manner in which every 
function of government was sold, sometimes for an old song or 
a case of champagne. It is absurd to suppose that a lot of mono- 
polists could carry on the government of any country, but I do 
not think that many of the monopolies, what I remember of them, 
would be so very diificult to deal with. The Transvaal Government, 
wise in their generation, bought up the principal ones — those 
having reference to the function of government — and I look forward 
to the time, happily not far distant I hope, when a change will 
come over the government of the country, and many of the con- 
cessions will fall into our hands. Under these circumstances I 
think the minor ones will be easily dealt with. I agree with Mr. 
Miller that the main wealth of Swaziland lies in its agricultural 
conditions. Minerals, to a certain extent, are there, and coal is a 
valuable asset ; gold I am not so sure about, but the agricultural 
features of the country are such that I think there is every chance 
of Swaziland becoming a valuable part of the British Empire. But 
there is one thing people should always remember, and that is that 
no country is worth anything unless you can put its products on 
the world's market at reasonable prices. In this respect Swazi- 
land is in the same position as any other country. Until you get 
railways and better means of communication, so as to bring it0 
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produce to the markets of the world, you cannot expect the country 
to develop. Another point. We must remember that Africa moves 
slowly, and we must be patient and trust to the effects of stable 
institutions and good government. The Swazis are a very fine 
race of people, a kindly hearted people, but we must not be in too 
great a hurry with them. It takes some three cr four generations 
to teach men to labour who have never laboured before — that is to 
say, some twenty-five or thirty or forty years, and even then we 
must not expect too much. I have in my possession a rather 
touching letter — an application from chiefs of the Swazis asking 
that the canteens in Swaziland may be done away with, saying that 
drink was destroying their people. I think we may be sure there 
is some good in a people who can look at things from that point of 
view, and therefore I plead on their behalf. 

Hon. John Tudhope : As I listened to Mr. Miller's able and 
interesting paper, and to the subsequent description by Sir Eichard 
Martin of the wonderful resources of Swaziland, I could not help 
thinking that this country must be a modem Arcadia, to which the 
sooner we all emigrated the better. It seems to me that in this 
little country no larger than Wales everything exists which is 
necessary for man's happiness here below. You have only to 
*' tickle the earth and it laughs into harvest " ; you have only to dig 
the rocks and you get gold, while tin and copper seem to be 
scattered about all over the country and to be got almost for 
the picking up. Best of all are the natural products of the country, 
and they are those which will, in future, pay best — that is to say, 
the agricultural. It is quite impossible for me to touch upon even 
a small portion of the subjects which have been raised. I will 
confine my remarks to two of the principal ones, the native 
question and the land question. With regard to the natives, I do 
not myself anticipate any very great difficulty in settling this 
question, if it is only dealt with in the spirit which has been 
indicated by Sir Francis de Winton. These people have claims 
upon us, and it is not only our duty, but also to our best and 
highest interests, to deal righteously with them. The natives 
themselves are more a pastoral people than an agricultural, and 
therefore a great quantity of the land will come in very well for 
their flocks and herds, while those who are disposed to cultivate 
the land will have ample room for doing so. In the Gape Colony 
we have had great difficulties over the land question. It is one 
which has puzzled our legislators and statesmen, and various 
schemes have been tried, until at last, instead of having one system 
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in force, we have I suppose half a dozen. We have made many 
blunders, and I shall be extremely glad if the administrators of 
Swaziland benefit by the mistakes made in the Gape Colony. In 
the early days we had the old system of selling the land right out, 
then it was leased, then sold by auction, but the most successful of 
all the plans tried was that which put the population into 
personal occupation, giving them the land almost for nothing, 
and until they made that land worth something they paid little or 
nothing to the State for it. It is true that in Swaziland the very 
best land is in the possession of monopolists and land companies. 
I believe these companies are perfectly willing to meet the Govern- 
ment of the country in giving publicity to a scheme by which a 
great many of those who have gone out to fight our battles in 
South Africa will be settled there. I know one company at least, 
if not two, that have had this matter under serious consideration 
for some time past. It is quite possible that wifchin a short time 
a scheme will be formulated and laid before the public by which a 
great many of these young men will be invited to take up their 
permanent abode in Swaziland. It is a scheme which will require 
careful consideration and the countenance of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and which must also have the support of the British people. 
If it is proceeded with on the lines indicated by Mr. Miller I believe 
we shall have settled there a population of strong, healthy and 
energetic young Englishmen, who will go out with a certain amount 
of capital, and who will make that country their home, and in all the 
regions in South Africa with which I am acquainted I do not know 
of any which offers such excellent prospects of success. 

Sir Ellis Ashmead-Babtlett, M.P, : I regret very much that 
having just returned to England and only receiving notice of this 
meeting last night, I have been unable to be present earlier, to hear 
the previous speeches or to make any special preparation for 
addressing you on this interesting subject. But first of all, I would 
warn you, and through the press all who are interested in Swaziland, 
to receive with the greatest possible suspicion the stories which are 
now being telegraphed home about a state of anarchy and blood- 
shed in that country. These stories have mostly emanated from 
Boer sources or from agencies under the control of the Boers, and 
worked in their interest. Their object is to discredit the Swazi 
people in this country, because the gentlemen who work the Boer 
propaganda understand that the best way of appealing to British 
feeling against a native race is by accusing that race of every pos- 
sible kind of sanguinary crime. I do not say there is no * * killing off ' ' 
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in Swaziland. It is very much like our old practice of destroying 
witches that existed in this country 150 or 200 years ago. It is a 
most deplorable practice, which all would wish to put down ; but it 
is a practice which has at some time prevailed in all countries that 
we now regard as civilised, and therefore if it exists in Swaziland 
it is no reason for treating the Swazis as unworthy of considera- 
tion. In the course of my visit I did my best to influence the 
Queen Eegent and her Council against " killing off/' and, I believe, 
successfully. Swaziland is a very beautiful and attractive country, 
a large portion of which is more like a great English park than 
anything else I have seen in South Africa, and it possesses great 
capacities for pastoral, agricultural and mineral development. We 
are under an especial debt to the Swazis. The British Govern- 
ment in recent years has treated them badly — ^I venture to say dis- 
gracefully, because we betrayed to the Boers a people to whom we 
were pledged by the most solenm engagements. We overlooked 
the fact that the Swazis had been our allies, and bad fought side 
by side with our soldiers, and had been always most anxious to work 
with us and come under the protection of the British Crown. I 
believe they are still equally anxious, and I hope if that happy 
event is ever to come about, and Swaziland does come under 
British protection, that the people will receive proper consideration 
at the hands of our Government, and that their rights will be care- 
fully conserved. They are a pastoral people, and to a certain 
extent an agricultural people. One of the first objects of British 
administration in Swaziland should be to see that the Swazis have 
sufficient areas of land reserved to them in perpetuity, not only for 
their bare support, but for their comfortable support. The con- 
cessionnaires in Swaziland, many of whom obtained their large con- 
cessions for a mere song, through playing on the weaknesses of the 
old King Umbandine, would do well to realise that fact, and to con- 
sider whether they should not give up some of their excessive claims. 
I just wish to explain my reasons for going to Swaziland. I heard 
at Delagoa Bay these rumours of unsettlement and bloodshed, and 
I was told that the Boers were making great efforts to obtain from the 
Swazis the secret of their famous mountain fastnesses and caves, in 
order that they might turn them into a last stronghold against the 
British troops. I heard the Swazis were in great doubt what to do, 
owing to the fact that the British Consul had left some six months 
earlier, and also all the British residents who were capable of giving 
advice and information to the Queen Eegent and her Council had retired 
from Swaziland. So I determined to go and tell the Swazis the truth 
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about the course of the war. I have very good reason to be satisfied 
with my decision. I found that the Boers had entirely misrepresented 
the course of the war ; that they had denied the fact that Lord Eoberts 
or any British general had obtained any victories ; and that they repre- 
sented themselves (the Boers) as victorious everywhere. They told the 
Swazis that the only hope for them was to place themselves abso- 
lutely under Boer control, and immediately hand over their moun- 
tain fastnesses and especially their caves to the Boer troops. I 
have no doubt many gentlemen here know the great military strength 
of the northern portion of Swaziland, and that if the mountains 
were under the control of a considerable Boer force, it would 
be a very difficult country indeed for our troops to attack and over- 
come the Boer resistance. I believe that I was successful in per- 
suading the Swazis that the British troops were victorious, and 
that it would be a great mistake on their part to hand over their 
strongholds to the Boers. I did my best to stop the practice of 
killing off, if it did prevail ; though I rode through a large part of 
the country, passing many kraals, I saw no traces of killing 
off. Gentlemen who were with me, probably some of the most 
experienced in Swaziland who exist, also had the same impression 
as myself. The Queen Regent promised me that killing off should 
not be permitted. I hope the future of Swaziland will be assured. 
If it is taken under British protection, its future, I believe, will be 
a happy one. I have no doubt about the beauty and the wealth of 
many parts of the country, and I hope that the Swazi people, who 
have always 'been faithful to us, will find that their interests have 
been carefully safeguarded by the British Government. 

Mr. Roger C. Richards : When Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett was 
speaking I could not help feeling that if he had lately been in England 
instead of in Swaziland he would be under no fear of English senti- 
ment being led away by Boer untruths, and he may rest assured 
that the sympathies and the intelligence of England are, and have 
been, all the way through on the side of the Swazis. Had he been 
present when the address was given he would have found that 
whatever may be the aspirations of the Boers, there are among 
those granite mountains no fastnesses and no caves for any Adullam- 
ites. We were told by Mr. Miller that the Swazis are in time of 
plenty prodigal, in times of penury philosophical, and always 
optimistic. It occurred to me if that were really a complete picture 
we have none of us any right there, or rather we ought all to be 
there, because why disturb that which is so blissful ? However, I 
am afraid that is scarcely iu the region of practical politics. I 
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Would hint) rathet than speak upon, one or two points which 
occurred to me in the course of the paper. Mr. Miller has 
evidently given a good deal of thought to the question of 
future administration. That is the question with which we shall 
have to deal. It has always seemed to me there have been two 
forces at work — the Colonial mind, which is always energetic, 
always better informed than the mind of the British public, but 
which, I am afraid, for the most part is apt to lack in breadth that 
which it gains in energy and knowledge. If we had, in all our 
Colonies, statesmen with the broad mind of Mr. Tudhope, we 
should always be certain we had a full view of the situation, in all 
its complexity, taken into accoimt. Therefore it is very necessary 
when these great questions are dealt with that we, in England, should 
have our minds thoroughly aroused and our intelligence thoroughly 
cultivated to know what is the problem with which we have to 
deal. I think Mr. Miller has rendered us a very useful service. 
Our difficulties in Swaziland, I think, will be found very largely to 
be difficulties of transport. The Government has, wisely or 
unwisely (wisely, I think), decided to devote public money in the 
development of railways in another part of Africa, and I hope that 
after this war the country will take into serious consideration the 
extension of railway facilities in Swaziland, without which we can 
never hope to have there a numerous and thriving population. I 
hope that in the future we shall regard the government of Swazi- 
land and of the Transvaal as matters of high importance, and 
that we shall send out men of the highest possible intelligence and 
widest statesmanship, backing them up by intelligent and sympa- 
thetic public opinion at home. 

The Chaibman (Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G.) : I have to 
propose that our best thanks be given to Mr. Miller for his able 
Paper. I am sure we all listened to him with great interest, and I 
certainly can say for myself that I have learned a great deal with 
regard to this subject. Mr. Miller seemed to suggest that there was 
something sordid in the view which Natal has taken with regard to 
Swaziland. In this I am unable to concur with the lecturer, I 
have very decided views as to what would be the best final settle- 
ment of the whole country after the war, and have expressed that 
opinion before, namely, that the whole of that country, that is to 
say, the Transvaal territory, the Free State, Swaziland, Zululand, 
and Natal, should be combined and made into one great Eastern 
Colony, which might be called Natal, and which would be a fitting 
pendajit to the Cape Colony in the west. There are many argu* 
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ments in favour of bringing the whole of those vast territories under 
one central administration. Sir Eichard Martin has said a good 
deal about the administration of Swaziland in early days, and has 
given us his advice as to the future. Certainly no one can speak 
with greater authority, as he was so long the British representative 
in that country. Sir Francis de Winton favoured us with some 
useful information, especially on the subject of those monopolies 
which undoubtedly will be a great obstacle to good government. 
I am strongly of opinion that monopolies thoroughly opposed to 
public policy ought, as far as possible, to be abolished without 
compensation. These monopolies were obtained as we have been 
told for a mere song, and a great deal too much has been made out 
of them already. The monopolies in the Transvaal ought to be 
abolished in toto without compensation, and very much the same 
treatment ought . to be applied in Swaziland. On the question of 
land, we all know that many experiments have been made in land 
tenure in the Cape. It is a most difficult subject. I am inclined 
to think myself that the plan of marking out inalienable native 
reserves, though the easiest at first, is not entirely free from 
objection. It has a tendency to keep the natives in idleness, and 
prevents, in many cases, their going out and earning money by work, 
as white men are obliged to do. I think the passing of the Glen 
Grey Act was a step in the right direction. That Act did put a 
certain amount of gentle pressure on the natives, and compelled 
some of them, at any rate, to work for some portion of their 
time. It is a strange anomaly that white men should have to 
work so hard as they do in South Africa, while vast numbers 
of able-bodied natives live in their kraals, making the 
women do practically all the work for them, while they 
themselves do nothing except perhaps hunt, quarrel, or fight. 
It is a monstrous state of things, which ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be put an end to. On that account I think there 
are some objections to the system of large native reserves. 
I saw a good deal of them in Bechuanaland, and this somewhat 
modified my views as to the best way of dealing with the native 
question. It is, after all, a most difficult question in South Africa. 
This terrible fighting among the whites must come to an end at no 
distant date, but the native question, like the poor, we have always 
with us. The natives are numerous, strong, and prolific ; instead 
of dying out, as in America and Australia, they increase exceed- 
ingly. It is quite conceivable that in a comparatively small 
dumber of years the native question in South Africa will assume 
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large proportions and present very great difiSculties indeed to those 
who have to deal with the administration of government. I am 
very glad to hear from Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett that the reports 
about "killing off *' in Swaziland are exaggerated, but so far as 
my experience of native races in their savage state goes, I think 
that until a settled and firm Government is introduced, as in 
Ehodesia, that sort of thing will take place. I went into Matabele- 
land in 1888, when Lobengula was in the zenith of his power, and 
I can only say that his cruelties were blood-curdling. At the 
present time, under the administration of the Chartered Company, 
nothing of the kind takes place. I think we may hope when good 
government is established in Swaziland the natives will be brought 
into line and will be turned into good, useful and industrious sub- 
jects. I quite agree with Mr. Richards as to the desirability of 
attending to the question of transport, which is one of those things 
which will follow naturally and necessarily on the development of 
the country under stable government. 

Mr. Allister M. Millbb : Allow me, first of all, to say how 
much pleasure it has given me to see again Sir Richard Martin 
and Sir Francis de Winton, whom I met in Swaziland under very 
difficult and trying circumstances many years ago. I am glad to 
say that those " horrors " in the way of monopolies do not exist to 
anything like the extent they did at the time Sir Francis de Winton 
visited Swaziland, for the reason, as has been pointed out, that 
many of them have been acquired by the Transvaal Government. 
Others were purchased by English people on the security of the titles 
having been confirmed by the High Court specially appointed by 
the two Governments to enquire into their validity, and despite the 
attempts of the Transvaal Government to absorb them they were under 
the protection of the Convention held on to, and are at present in the 
possession of British subjects. Concessions such as the photograph 
concession and some other minor and worthless monopolies have 
been allowed to fall into desuetude, whilst others the Court refused 
to confirm, and they ceased to operate. So that the position is this 
— on the one side, the Transvaal Government has acquired a number 
of them, and these by conquest, we hope, will become the property 
of the British Government, and the others, including banking and 
some other important commercial monopolies, are in the possession 
of British companies. I have no doubt, as I said, that the British 
Government will find a method of dealing with them in a thoroughly 
equitable and consistent way, in view of the fact that they were con- 
firmed by a bench on which sat a judge appointed especially for 
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the purpose by the British Government. Sir Francis de Winton 
has told yoa that Africa moves slowly. Africa has moved slowly 
where a certain population has inhabited it, but I do not think 
to-day anyone will come forward and say that where a British popu- 
lation has undertaken the industrial development of the country it 
has moved slowly. We need only look at Johannesburg as a 
refutation of that statement. If we have a large industrial 
population in Swaziland I am certain that Swaziland is not going 
to move slowly. In my opinion there would be very little difficulty 
in settling the land, and at the same time conserving to the natives 
sufficient rights to live in comfort if not altogether in idleness. 
Natives have lived on the land of British subjects in absolute friendly 
community for some years past. I, as a resident, have a large 
population on the ground which is under my control, and I never, 
under any circumstances, have had trouble with the natives who 
have been living in my vicinity. They have been perfectly amenable, 
in fact, during recent years, and have shown a decided desire to live 
under the direct protection of the white man. When true and just 
government comes into the country the native question will present 
very little difficulty. With regard to Mr. Eichards' reference to the 
need of transport facilities, I may say that so far back as 1878 Her 
Majesty's Government had a survey made of a railway line through 
Swaziland. It is most probable, if not certain, that an alternative 
line from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal and Pretoria will be con- 
structed when things are more settled, and this alternative Une will 
no doubt follow the course surveyed by Major Farrell in 1878. I 
quite agree with the Chairman as to the undesirability of fostering 
idleness among a large native population. Mr. Chamberlain struck 
a true note when he said that it is absolutely necessary, in the 
development of a country inhabited by a half-savage race, that the 
native population should be induced to alter their former habits, 
and earn their livelihood by the sweat of their brow. As long as 
the native is idle, so long is he dangerous. He is a child, and in 
the words of the old adage, " Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do." As long as he is required to contribute a reasonable 
amount of labour for the common good so long is he a happy man, 
and the natives who work are the best husbands and fathers, as well 
as the most useful members of their race. It would be a great 
mistake if, from any sentimental motives, they were not encouraged 
to earn their livelihood. I beg to thank you heartily for your vote 
of thanks, and also to propose that we give our hearty thanks to Sir 
Sidney Shippard for so ably presiding to-night. 
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EIGHTH ORDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, June 12, 1900, 
when Mr. Lionel Phillips read a Paper on " The Outlook in South 
Africa." 

Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G., a member of the Council of the 
Institute, presided. 

The minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 31 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 6 Resident, 25 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

O. E, Darrell Astwood, John C. Collard, Hon. Henry Coxyeland {Agent- 
General for New South Wales) ^ Edward Darhyshire^ Clinton E. Dawkins, 
Thomas Wood, B.L, 

Non-Resident Fellows : 

George Angus (Natal), Henry Mathew Arderne (Cape Colony), Henry Ralph 
Arderne (Cape Colony), J. F. Braham (Liberia), Richard Harding Butler 
(Victoria), Donald Cameron (Gold Coast Colony), W. E. B. Copland-Crawford 
(Southern Nigeria), Morris Gallewski (Transvaal), Hon. George Godfrey, 
M.L.C, (Victoria), Sidney G. Gomes, L.R.C.S.E. (British North Borneo), 
Walter Douglas Graham (Hong Kong), Harry Algernon Hay (New South 
Wales), F. W. Hua^table (Transvaal), Robert G. Kent (Victoria), Richard 
Lloyd-Jones (Gold Coast Colony), Duncan E, McBryde (Victoria), R. Lyle 
Ma^on (Transvaal), JohnH. 3dunro (Queensland), Thomas Murray, M.R.C.S.E, 
(Trinidad), Hcro/ce R, Payzant (LietU, Lancashire Fusiliers, Cyprus), Hugh 
C. H Ramsden (Jamaica), Charles Rasp {South Australia), Thomas McKenzie 
Skues (Gold Coast Colony), James Stirling, F.G.S. (Government Geologist, 
Victoria), William Wood (New Zealand). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman called upon Mr. Lionel Phillips to read his 
Paper on 

THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. Lionel Phillips : One word before I begin my Paper. 
The difficulties I experienced in preparing something for our con- 
sideration and discussion to-night were very great, on account of the 
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huge field over which {I had to travel, and I have, therefore, in the 
most condensed form possible, prepared a few statements for your 
consideration, which I trust will be the foundation for a discussion 
that will be of some service at this very critical juncture in the 
ajBfairs of South Africa. 

Apart from extinguishing the last embers of organised resistance 
to Imperial authority, what are the steps necessary in South Africa 
to promote peace and goodwill amongst its inhabitants, and to 
secure the development of its great resources as rapidly as possible ? 
Military government in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
must obtain for a time, but civil administration should be established 
at the earliest moment consistent with safety. Good soldiers are 
hardly likely to be good governors, and bad soldiers, amongst whom 
it is possible good governors might be found, are not likely to be 
selected. No form of representative government is possible until 
the population has again become settled, until a proper census has 
been taken, and until all the machinery of civil government has 
been constructed. To this end not military but highly trained 
civil intelligence is essential. It is upon this ground that it seems 
imperative to begin with Crown Colonies. Responsible representa- 
tive government should follow as soon as the population is ripe for 
it ; but I apprehend that at least two or three years must elapse 
before it would be wise or safe to introduce that system which is 
recognised throughout the Empire as the best form of control. 
The time has arrived when serious consideration should be given to 
the question of either abolishing or of separating the ofiSce of High 
Commissioner for South Africa from that of Governor of the 
Cape Colony, with which it has hitherto been associated. British 
responsibilities in South Africa have now become so great, and the 
interests at stake so diverse, that a case might easily arise in which 
the High Commissioner would find his office in conflict with that 
of Governor of either of the Colonies with responsible government 
under the advice of whosaMinisters he acts. Whilst I am conscious 
of the difficulties in the way I am bound to say that at the present 
juncture, when a repiodelling of so large and important a portion of 
South Africa must take place, it would be fundamentally sound 
pohcy to have a Governor in each Colony with representative 
government, and in each Crown Colony, with a Governor-General 
over all. That such a system is superior to that of having a 
number of independent governors can scarcely be disputed, the 
point being, however, that the change would involve constitutional 
amendments ; e^n^ in considering its expediency the question is one 
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rather of opportune moment than of the wisdom of the sfcep itself. 
When a difiSculty arises it is no less the natural tendency of 
governmental than of human nature to avoid dealing with it if 
possible. What it is therefore necessary to decide to-day is whether 
within any measurable distance of time there is likely to be a more 
favourable occasion than the present to so organise the framework 
of government that it will fit in with internal changes for all time. 
I am, on the whole, inclined to think not, in spite of obstacles to 
which it would be fatuous to be blind. 

I see it is suggested that Sir Al&ed Milner should become 
Governor of the Transvaal, in which case the High Commissioner- 
ship would of course be transferred with him to that country unless 
the system be changed. Brilliant men are rare, and upon this 
ground a Governor-General unfettered by special office, and free 
therefore to devote his attention to that portion of Her Majesty's 
South African possessions where his presence might be most needed, 
supervising a number of lieutenants in the various Colonies, or 
counties, has advantages which should be very earnestly weighed 
and not lightly dismissed. In each Crown Colony the Governor 
should be assisted^ by an Executive Council of three or five 
members appointed by the Crown. They should be selected 
with the greatest care — locally, if possible, but positively from 
men with local knowledge, whose integrity must be unquestionable 
and whose intelligence must be of the highest order obtainable. 
Whether the Council should have power to initiate legis- 
lative enactments, subject naturally to the veto of the Governor, or 
whether they should merely advise upon measures submitted to 
them by him, I will |not ; presume to decide. Given a capable 
Governor, and so active and capable a man as Sir Alfred Milner 
in supreme authority, I am inclined to favour the more autocratic 
form to begin with. The entire civil service, including the 
Judiciary, has to be organised, and various commissions should 
be appointed for such ,• purposes as : (a) The investigation of 
claims for compensation; (b) the inquiry into laws that are in 
conflict with morality and good government, such as the sub- 
jection of the Judiciary to the Executive, &c. ; (c) the assessing of 
amounts to be paid for the expropriation of the Netherlands South 
African Bailway Company, and the acquisition of certain concessions 
and monopolies which should and can be expropriated — some of 
which are entitled to compensation, some of which might be justly 
forfeited ; (d) reforming the fiscal policy : (e) examining sites m 
agricultural areas suitable to the conservation of water for 
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irrigation ; (/) reviewing the liquor laws and those applying to 
natives, so that the latter may be fairly and justly treated and 
advanced in the social scale without securing entire immunity from 
taxation ; {g) determining the steps necessary for education, &c. &c. 
Upon each one of the points named there is food for immense 
thought, and many equally important subjects have doubtless 
escaped my observation at the moment. Our attention to-night 
might be entirely and profitably spent upon any one of them — that 
is why I recommend the appointment of expert commissions to 
frame suggestions for the consideration of the authorities. 

In order to shift some of the burden from the shoulders of the 
Central Government, Municipalities and Mining Boards should be 
created, the former charged with the management of the towns, 
the latter with the control of the mines ; but the powers of both 
bodies should be limited, and their efforts principally directed to 
sanitation and public safety, all regulations or imposts passed by 
them being subject to ratification by the Governor. 

English should be the official language of the country ; persons, 
however, with a good knowledge of Cape Dutch being available in 
all pubhc offices to interpret when necessary. The language spoken 
by the Dutch Afrikanders bears only a family likeness to the 
language of Holland, and, being without grammar or literature, is 
destined gradually to disappear. The tongue in which civil 
servants throughout South Africa have been obliged to pass 
examinations, and which is used by the press and in official com- 
munications, is that of Holland. It cannot serve the interests of 
the Empire to foster the use of a foreign language, and, in my 
judgment, a radical error was made when official recognition was 
given to the use of Dutch in the Cape Colony and to French in 
Canada. It is too late to-day to alter the mistake by Imperial 
decree, the matter must be left to time, and to the will of those 
self-governing communities ; but the lesson should nevertheless be 
taken to heart. Nothing tends more to accentuate race differences 
than language, and, though I am no advocate of those measures by , 
which the Dutch suppressed the French language in South Africa, 
I am distinctly in favour of only one official language, and that 
must be Enghsh. 

What is needed in the Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colonies is a 
6ound, honest, and fearless Government, which holds in view the 
true interests of all the inhabitants and treats them with justice, 
but which truckles to none. A feeble, vacillating pohcy in the 
past, firamed with the object of concihating Dutch feelingy' gave 
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birth to those aspirations which culminated in the terrible war 
now drawing to a close. South Africa has been devastated, and 
thousands of her inhabitants brought to sorrow and ruin ; surely, 
in the name of all that is right and humane, this is the time to 
follow the straight path boldly, and not be led aside by timid 
scruples. I cannot too strongly emphasise my conviction that any 
measure obviously designed to propitiate the Dutch will be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness, and will produce an entirely contrary 
effect to that intended. Now is the time for Great Britain to err 
rather on the side of displaying than of concealing the fact that 
she is master. 

There are some, whose views are entitled to consideration, who 
wish to see Natal rewarded for her conspicuous loyalty by a grant 
of portions of the conquered territory. That this little Colony has 
nobly done her part none will deny ; but there have been rebels in 
Natal as well as in the Cape Colony, and I do not think special 
concessions can be made to Natal without causing reasonable 
jealousy at the Cape. Sentences upon convicted rebels in both 
these Colonies carry with them ipso facto disfranchisement, which, 
together with the transfer of waverers' allegiance to the winning 
side, may, particularly in the Cape House of Assembly, give the 
Progressives a majority. Personally I favour leaving the bound- 
aries for the time being as they are, endeavouring to unite all the 
inhabitants in closer bonds of common interest by a Customs and 
Railway Union and Free Trade in South African products. The 
aim in South Africa should be to create healthy industrial rivalry, 
so that parties may be divided rather upon trade questions, such as, 
for instance, Agriculture versus Mining, than upon pohtical ques- 
tions, which have hitherto been race questions. How is this to be 
accomplished ? By cheap money and by well directed Government 
enterprise. 

For productive public works of which Great Britain approved 
(seeing that South Africa has excellent security to offer), special 
loans should be raised under the guarantee of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, for which from 8 per cent, to 8^ per cent, would cover interest 
and redemption. No better investment for British capital exists in 
the world. Little Englanders may be indignant at this suggestion, 
and want to know what England is to get out of it. It is difficult 
in a limited space to answer that question ; but I would point out 
that this country, not so long ago, guaranteed a loan for Greece — 
surely, then, it should not hesitate to render a similar service to a 
member of its own family 1 Apart from this, however, a prosperous 
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South Africa will bring increased trade to this country ; and ivho 
shall say that the lead given by Canada in imposing a small pre- 
ferential duty in favour of Great Britain may not in the future be 
followed in South Africa ? It seems to me that those excellent 
principles of free trade which have built up this great country may 
not apply for all time. Free trade between the various portions of 
the British Empire may endure for ever ; but the wisdom of placing 
neighbouring Protectionists upon the same footing is becoming more 
than doubtful. 

A study of the exports from the Cape Colony during the ten years 
ending in 1898 is most instructive. I will not burden you with 
the details, which I will publish with this paper, but direct your 
attention to some salient points. Excluding the diamonds produced 
in, and the gold which passed through, the Colony, the exports can 
hardly be said to have risen. In 1 889 they amounted to £8,847,000 ; 
in the following two years *they rose to nearly £4,000,000, 
gradually falling to £8,842,000 in 1894, and rising to £4,151,000 in 
1898. It will be seen that whilst the export value of the ostrich 
feathers. Angora hair, and ox-hides increased, that of wool 
decreased. This signifies a lamentable absence of progress, 
which is not attributable to the country, but partly and princi- 
pally to its indolent inhabitants, and partly to their poverty and 
ignorance. 

I have been studying a report presented last year to both Houses 
of the Cape Parliament upon Colonial Irrigation and Hydrographic 
Survey, made by Mr. F. E. Johnson, M.lnst.C.E., M.Am.Soc.C.E,, 
of the Public Works Department. The report is not complete 
in many respects, but its author calculates that in ten out of 
twelve proposed hydrographical districts 4,245,000 acres might be 
watered which, with one percent, added as an allowance for ground 
waters, give, to quote Mr. Johnson, *' a total of 5,000,000 acres, 
which might be irrigated within the Colony ; and if this area could 
be increased in value by even £20 an acre, it follows that the 
Colony would be permanently enriched by over 100 millions 
sterling." 

Mr. Johnson recommends individual farmers to sink wells pend- 
ing the construction of conservation works on a large scale, and, 
generally speaking, his report teems with valuable information, 
deeply interesting to any student of the subject, with which I 
cannot deal to-night. The Cape Government has taken a step in 
the right direction by causing an inquiry to be made ; action should 
now follow, and the Imperial Government, if approached, would no 
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doubii give its valuable support in regard to the wherewithal. A 
large portion of the most fertile area of the Cape Colony, where the 
rainfall is ample, and all the conditions are eminently favourable 
to agriculture, is in the hands of barbarous native tribes who make 
but trifling use of the wealth which nature has placed at their feet. 
Serious efforts are now being made by some enterprising persons to 
grow fruit upon a scale hitherto unattempted. It is an indis- 
putable fact that the natural resources of South Africa have, apart 
from the attention devoted to mineral enterprises, not been 
developed. Persons with capital have been attracted by the 
diamond and gold fields, and landowners have been utterly lacking 
in energy. Cereal-growing, horse-breeding, stock-raising, dairy- 
farming, and the great variety of industries directly connected with 
the soil, have only been carried on in a limited way owing to absence 
of ambition and sleepy inactivity of the Dutch. In the Cape 
Colony, where the physical features should make it self-sustaining, 
almost the whole of the flour is imported, as well as vast quantities 
of tinned meat and fish, fruit, vegetables, milk, preserves, &c., &c. ; 
and the disgraceful anomaly of dear bread and cheap brandy obtains. 
The future of that Colony, which enjoys the privilege of responsible 
government, rests with its inhabitants. 

In regard to a considerable portion of Natal, which is also self- 
governing, the same remarks apply. The Colonists of British 
origin are certainly more energetic than the Dutch. They have 
buUt up a considerable sugar industry, and tea-planting, with 
fairly good prospects, has been undertaken in comparatively recent 
years. In 1894-95 the estimated yield of tea was 800,000 lb. — I have 
not at hand more recent figures. These industries are in operation 
upon low-lying ground near the sea coast, but in the up-country 
districts, upon high, well-watered and fertile plains, where stock- 
fiEurming, horse-breeding, and ordinary agriculture would prosper, the 
sleepy occupants of land, mostly Boers, are of the same class as those 
in the Cape Colony. 

Coal-mining promises to be an industry of some importance. 
The local mines supply fuel to the Natal Government Bailways, 
and for home consumption, in addition to which a growing export 
trade is being developed. In quality it is from 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent, inferior to Welsh steam coal. There are over 500,000 
Kafirs in Natal who are located, as in the Cape Colony, upon 
some of the most productive soil, and for whom life is so easy that 
but few of their number seek employment, in consequence of 
which thousands of Indians are imported as labourers. In the 
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semi-tropical portion of the country bananas, pineapples, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, rice, arrowroot, &c. grow well, and in the official 
handbook I find the statement that " to skilled handicraftsmen and 
workers vast scope is offered in fibre and silk culture." But in the 
growth of cereals, in sheep-breeding and wool-production, in stock- 
raising and horse-breeding, there appears to me the best field for 
active husbandry. 

Before dealing with specific points, to which I think the attention 
of the Imperial Government should be drawn, in regard to the 
territories which it will directly adminster as the result of the war, 
I wish to draw your attention at some length to Ehodesia, about 
which so little is known in this country. I am indebted to Mr. 
H. Wilson Fox, the able manager of the British South Africa 
Company, for the observations I am able to make upon this head. 
The eventual importance of that country depends upon the density 
and prosperity of the white population it will support. Most of 
Bhodesia is situated upon the high plateau, which is healthy and 
well watered, the climatic conditions being similar to those met 
with in corresponding altitudes in South Africa. The average 
mean temperature is doubtless somewhat higher than at Johannes- 
burg, but the nights are cool, and, given settled conditions and 
proper sanitation, there would appear to be no reason why a large 
European population should not be able to settle permanently and 
bring up its children there. 

As an agricultural country it shows great promise, and though 
it may be many years before, if ever, it can become a large exporter 
of agricultural products, there can be no question as to its power to 
supply cheaply the ordinary necessaries of hfe to a large population 
engaged in mining and other pursuits. In Lobengula's time, 
Matabeleland was a famous cattle country, and, though war and 
rinderpest have destroyed the herds with which in 1894 the country 
was stocked, now that the rinderpest has been overcome, a few 
years of peace will suffice to re-establish former conditions. By 
primitive methods of agriculture the natives raise annually 
enormous quantities of maize, rice, and other cereals. Oats and 
potatoes flourish, and, given irrigation, all species of vegetables can 
be easily raised. Tobacco grows freely all over the country, and its 
cultivation may not improbably become an important industry. 
But agriculture alone will not attract immediately a large popu- 
lation. For this Ehodesia must look to its mines, and its mines 
alone. Here, too, the conditions are promising. It is proved beyond 
the possibihty of doubt that Ehodesia has a future as a mining 
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country ; it is only the extent of that future which is uncertain. 
Mining ^or gold is being actively carried on upon a considerable 
scale in ten districts, and, in the opinion of competent engineers, the 
outlook is not discouraging in other districts. Between September 
1898 and April 80 1900, the output of gold over the plates alone 
has been 90,118 ozs. from 157,886 tons crushed. The average 
return per ton, excluding tailings, has, therefore, been 11*41 dwt. 
Even to-day, in spite of all the difficulties occasioned by the war, 
100 stamps are at work. At other properties 109 stamps have been 
erected, and within a very short time it is estimated that there will 
be at least 400 stamps and many cyanide plants at work. 

But I am less concerned with present conditions than with future 
possibilities, and I base my belief in these possibilities upon the two 
facts of the wide dissemination of the gold reefs throughout the 
country, and of the evidence that has lately been afforded of their 
permanency in depth. The gold-bearing area of Southern Ehodesia, 
according to Mr. Bhodes's speech on May 2 1899, is, roughly, 400 
miles long by 200 miles wide. Scattered throughout the whole of 
this area are large belts of gold formation within which innumerable 
ancient workings prove the occurrence of gold deposits on the surface. 
The ancients appear to have been most excellent prospectors, and 
wherever a reef has been exposed below an ancient working of any 
considerable size, it has almost invariably been found to be of a 
promising character. To-day we have the further proof that till 
quite recently was wanting. In the Gwanda, Selukwe, Sebakwe, 
Insiza, Abercom, and Manica districts, shafts or adits have been 
carried to a depth of more than 800 feet from the surface, and at 
this depth the values of the reefs are equally promising as in the 
upper levels. The districts named are spread over a very wide area, 
the occurrence of payable gold being therefore probably not 
restricted to a few isolated points. 

But, it may fairly be asked. Why, with these prospects, is not 
the gold-mining industry of Bhodesia in a more advanced condition 
to-day ? The answer is, that up till now Bhodesia has never had 
a fair chance. It is not enough that the gold should be in the 
ground. Facilities for its economical extraction and settled con- 
ditions of industry are also necessary. When Bhodesia was first 
occupied, in 1890, transport of goods from the east coast at Beira 
was impossible, because 150 miles of swamps had to be crossed. 
Waggon transport was out of the question, and there was no rail- 
way. From Eimberley to Bulawayo the distance was 700 miles, 
and, for the greater part of the distance, the road ran over the heavy 
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sands of Bechaanaland. Nor was this all. There have been two 
native wars, which for lengthy periods paralysed all industry, and, 
in 1896, 95 per cent, of the oxen, upon which the country had to 
depend for its transport, were destroyed by rinderpest. To* day the 
conditions are very different. Salisbury is connected by railway 
with Beira, and Bidawayo with Eimberley, the total length of these 
lines, whose construction has been entirely due to the energy of the 
British South Africa Company, being 1,095 miles. In Ehodesia 
itself there are 8,234 miles of public roads, and 4,689 miles of 
telegraphs and telephones. Money has been found for the con- 
struction of an additional 1,000 miles of railway within the country. 
The construction is now in active progress, and in a very short 
time Sahsbury and Bulawayo will be connected by rail. The effect 
of this poHcy will be to revolutionise the conditions of the gold 
industry. Mining necessaries, and, above all, fuel, will be cheapened. 
A competent engineer has lately reported that coal deposits of great 
extent and high value exist in the neighbourhood of Bulawayo, and 
there appears to be no reason why labour problems should present 
greater difficulties than at other mining centres of South Africa. 

The conclusion is inevitable. An important mining industry is 
likely to be developed, and its expansion should be rapid ; agricul- 
ture will be encouraged ; a large increase in population will be 
the result. The great majority of the new population will be of 
British race, and I confidently anticipate that the factor to be thus 
introduced into the existing poUticaJ system of South Africa will 
sooner or later prove of great value. 

The inhabitants of Ehodesia are mostly young, vigorous men, 
and the race animosity which has prevented Englishmen in other 
parts of South Africa from settling amongst the Dutch is non- 
existent there. 

The sentimentality and mistaken weakness of some British 
Ministers and their representatives in the pastj and the absence of 
any fixed policy, of which some of the most eminent of our admini- 
strators complained, are answerable for the magnitude of the task 
with which this country was confronted, and have contributed in no 
small degree to the race feud, to the national aspirations of the 
Boers, to the humiliation suffered so long by Her Majesty's subjects, 
and to a condition which, but for the war, would probably have 
resulted in the loss of South Africa to the British Empire. 

The Government of the two new Colonies should aim at 
developing their resources to the fullest extent, and ignore race 
prejudices as far as possible. A Board of Education should be 
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established to control State-aided schools, of which there is a great 
want, particularly in the Transvaal. Dutch children, who cannot 
speak Enghsh, should be afforded every opportunity in elementary 
schools of learning through the medium of their own language. The 
presence of this facihty will be the signal for its being less and less 
made use of — its absence would constitute a grievance. English, 
being the ofi&cial language, and that in which the business of the 
country will assuredly be transacted, will be taught to Boer 
children by the desire of their parents, who, as practical people, 
will speedily realise the value of knowing it. 

Of the gold mines of the Transvaal, and of the diamond mines 
of the Gape and Orange Eiver Colonies, it is unnecessary to say 
much. The fullest information in regard to past production has 
been published. Under favourable conditions it will be a couple of 
months before any considerable number of the Witwatersrand mines 
can again begin work. 

The scattered native labourers will take some time to reach the 
mines after being advised that they can safely travel, and a good 
deal of pumping and n[iinor repairs will have to be executed before 
hauling and crushing operations can be resumed. We do not know 
yet whether the storage reservoirs may not be empty. At best it 
will take many months to restore the output to the level at which it 
stood when war broke out. It is impossible to estimate the cost of 
administration under British rule as compared with Boer rule. A 
saving of from one and a half to two miUions per annum to the tax- 
payer can be effected by a stoppage of expenditure upon armaments, 
secret service, abolition of dynamite monopoly, &c., &c. ; but against 
this the maintenance of an efficient staff of civil servants and of a large 
mounted police force, which will be necessary for some time to come, 
will involve an outlay of which I can form even no rough idea. The 
British taxpayer will naturally expect South Africa to pay a portion 
of the cost of the war. What share I will not presume to guess. 
It should, however, be borne in mind in this country that not only 
the Transvaal but the whole sub-continent was at stake, including 
the road to India and Australia, with all that that involves from the 
Imperial standpoint. Of one thing we can be sure — ^viz. that 
neither the British Government nor the British people will desire 
to start a new British Colony under any crushing burden of debt. 
Whatever share it may be decided to exact from the Transvaal 
towards the war, or towards the compensation to which loyalists 
who have suffered loss may be entitled, may be rendered much less 
frksomeHby raising the loan upon the guarantee of the Imperial 
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Government. The amount of the loan should be made suflSclently 
large to provide funds for the expropriation of the Netherlands 
Concession, to take over the Transvaal National Debt, to buy up 
one or two minor concessions, and to provide a certain amount of 
working capital for the carrying out of essential public works, the 
building of schools, &c. A material saving can be made in working 
the railways, for which a first-class general manager must be secured. 
A scientific adjustment of the incidence of taxation will result in 
distributing the burden over a much larger field, and the shortfall, 
if any, must be made up out of the larger profits. Cheap freight 
and cheap fuel would bring into operation a great number of mines 
which could not be worked hitherto. The subject is too large to 
attack in detail, my object in glancing at it being to emphasise the 
principle that industrial commodities should be supplied at the very 
lowest possible price. Every additional mine, industry, or farm 
that can be profitably worked means increased population and the 
widening of the commercial area, which is the goal at which sound 
government must aim. 

The State-aided emigration of 1820 was one of the most beneficial 
acts of the British Government towards South Africa. A further 
settlement of active young English or Colonial farmers in the 
better districts of the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal will 
tend to that intercourse between the races that is essential to their 
welfare. I am not suflBciently intimate with the condition of affairs 
in the former country to give any advice, though I know that 
portions of it near Basutoland are admirably suited to agriculture ; 
but, in regard to the Transvaal, I am able to state that suitable 
land can be obtained upon terms that may be considered nominal. 
Some of the landowners to my knowledge are ready to grant portions 
of their farms, and even to find the capital necessary, to suitable 
tenants. The mineral rights would be reserved, but doubtless 
agriculturists would be offered a small share of the profits arising 
from the exploitation of mineral wealth which they might be 
instrumental in discovering. Amongst the Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry there are doubtless many who desire to found homes in the 
land they have helped to conquer. Such men could be subsidised, 
and would be a most valuable irregular mounted force available at 
any moment. The exact form in which the scheme should be put 
into execution requires to be settled in the country. Irrigation 
works will be necessary, upon which these men might in the first 
instance be employed. In every district selected for this purpose a 
thoroughly practical farmer, with local experience, should be engaged 
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as adviser to the new settlers, whose acquaintance with farming in 
other countries would not immediately fit them to cope with the 
difficulties, and different methods necessary to success, in the Trans- 
vaal. There are ready-made and expanding markets. Drought, hail- 
storms, and locusts at times play havoc with crops, but there are 
prolific years that more than counterbalance such drawbacks. 
One has but to study the history of Australia and Southern California 
to realise what a great future lies in store for South Africa, 
where a hardworking farming population is the crying need. 
The most sanguine to-day have no conception of its enormous 
resources — apart from diamond mines and gold mines; its mag- 
nificent beds of coal of good quality, some of which is less than 
10 per cent, inferior to the best Welsh steam coal ; its copper and lead 
mines ; its deposits of iron ore ; its huge tracts of fertile well- watered 
soil, and many other springs of wealth, which merely require tapping. 
It is indeed a sleeping land of promise that waits to be awakened. 
In giving this glowing description of its possibilities I wish 
particularly to warn professional men, clerks, artisans, and others 
without capital, not to rush out to this Eldorado. They may all go 
there in time, but employment for them can only be provided 
gradually. A sudden influx of population in search of immediate 
employment will cause disappointment, and probably entail acute 
distress. Before concluding my remarks it may be well to say a 
word or two in regard to the pohtical future. Whilst it will be 
necessary after the indispensable period of military rule has passed 
to maintain an autocratic form of government for a considerable 
time, all the inhabitants will receive equal treatment. The date 
upon which the Crown Colonies will be permitted to govern them- 
selves must be dependent upon the date when the inhabitants can 
be as a whole trusted to safeguard the interests of the country and 
the rights of Great Britain ; but the interim should be utiUsed to 
bring home to both races the truth as to the British flag being the 
emblem of equal rights to all white men. A confederated South 
Afiica is the ideal which all lovers of the country will hold in view, 
but no consummation of it can be hoped for until the white 
population has buried the fiercest of its animosities and until peace 
and security is well estabhshed in the land. Then perhaps the 
boundaries of the various provinces may be adjusted and an agree- 
ment be arrived at that will meet with the approval of the Imperial 
. Government ; meanwhile the workers must strive to open the 
doors of the treasure-house, and must set themselves to welding the 
Dutch and English into a common brotherhood, as the result of 
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Pbincifal Exports of Cape Colony. 



ITaien from " Cape Statistical Register.'*'] 
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Copper ore .... 


323,385 


326,757 


254,184 
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284,800 
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218,422 
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* Oorn, grain and meal . 


15,013 
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Feathers— ostrich . 


365,884 
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619,639 
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Fish— salted or cured . 
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Currants and raisins . 
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Other sorts. 
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the value of exported dried fruit was £3,135 ; 1887, £748. 
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Hair— Angora 


351,544 


337,239 


355,426 


373,810 


627,619 


421,248 


710,867 


672,230 


676,644 


64:>4il 


Hides— ox and cow 


68,575 


69,085 


72,354 


73,973 


79,283 


78,264 


111,990 


76,808 


217,754 


19&M3 


Horns „ „ • . 


6,131 


6,028 


5,345 


6,196 


7,927 


8,579 


7,641 


6,864 


8,633 




Horses 


965 


2,487 


1,230 


6,390 


630 


1,714 


1,780 


4,492 


684 
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Ivory 


2,495 


2,742 


3,495 


2,408 


829 


1,914 


2,022 


- 368 


993 


1^ 


^Freoions stones— diamonds. 


4,325,187 


4,162,010 


4,174,208 


8,906,992 


3,821,443 


3,018,578 


4^776,016 


4,646,487 


4,454,376 


4,MM« 
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« In these figures the produce of South Africa is included. 
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Skins— goat .... 


123,784 


142,425 


130,464 


132,717 


181,843 111,825 


116,422 


89,782 


87,438 


10i»» 


)9 SUccp • • • • 
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^ Classed in Cape Statistical Register as *' Produce of Grain Farming," and includes barley, beans and peas, bran, wbe»teo 

flour, maise, oats, wheat, and " unenumerated." 
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which the huge region from the Zambesi to the Gape, the develop- 
ment of which has been retarded by race differences and political 
dissensions, may take its proper plcbce as one of the greatest 
dependencies of the Empire. 

Discussion. 

Sir David Gill, E.G.B. (Astronomer Boyal, Cape of Good 
Hope) : I am entirely at a loss to understand why I, a poor 
astronomer, just arrived in this country, should be called upon to 
open a discussion before such an important meeting, and upon a Paper 
to which I can almost only say ditto. Perhaps the fact that one has 
spent twenty-one years in Africa, and suffered, as every Englishman 
has, the slights and troubles which have oppressed Englishmen 
there, may give consequence to words which otherwise would have 
little weight. It appears to me that one of the most important 
questions that will come up for consideration is whether the High 
Commissioner should be appointed separately from the Governors 
of the different Colonies in South Africa. Now, we want a man to 
control the whole question with a view to its future development. 
The true goal of that future development is unquestionably the 
union of the whole of the South African states and Colonies into a 
single and complete federation, and every step from the present time 
to the consummation of that end should be supervised by one man 
and guided by one strong and trained intelligence. That work is 
quite sufficient for one man. I think circumstances have framed 
that man, and we all know who he is without my naming him. I 
am somewhat tied in speaking before an audience such as the present 
by the fact that I happen to be a civil servant, and criticisms of 
Ministers of the Crown would not foil •well from my lips. You 
will therefore understand that there are things which must be left 
unsaid. There is, however, one point on which I may offer an 
^opinion that differs in some small degree from that of the lecturer. 
I refer to a new delimitation of the boundaries of the Colonies. If 
there is one thing that must be made more secure than another it 
is that tiiere should be no recurrence of the present or any similar 
war, and if we wish to make things perfectly secure in that respect 
I think some slight alterations of boundary, from a military or 
strategic point of view, are necessary. For example, one side of the 
Drakensburg ought not to belong to one Colony and another side to 
another. It should be held securely by that Colony which in its 
past has shown itself so loyal, I mean Natal. I think, too, that 
Zululand, past as well as present, might be very well added to the 
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Colony of Natal. I am Btrongly tempted to say somctthmg about 
vacillating policy. I may not say anything strong from a political 
point of view, but tbis I know, that had I conducted the affaire of 
the Royal Observatoiy in the same inconsequent manner that the 
affairs of South Africa have been conducted during the greater part 
of these twenty years, I should have expected a revolution among 
my assistants, and a state of affairs not very different from that 
vhich has occurred in South Africa. I think the first and foremost 
of all things for the prosperity, progress, and contentment of Soutli 
Africa ia a consistent policy, continuous, strong, and at first even 
stem. There must be no mistake about what our position is or is 
to be. When the possibility of a Dutch Bepublio, which baa been 
dangled before the last generation of Dutchmen, has completely 
passed away, we shall all settle down as uncommonly good friends. 
Of that I am perfectly sure. I know many of these men ; I have 
visited them on their farms and shot with them, and we have got 
on capitally, and I am sure we shall all get on very well indeed 
when the false hopes raised by designing wire-pullers have been 
completely dispelled. Reference has been made to the assistance 
which might be given by the Imperial Government in guaranteeing 
loans for irrigation purposes. That is one of the most important 
questions that could engage attention. It would tend not only to 
develop South Africa, but to bring settlers into the country, and to 
retain a large number of those splendid fellows who are at present 
fighting there. When some of my countrymen (Aberdonians) 
arrived at the Gape, I had the honour of presiding at a smoking 
concert given in their honour, and I told them I hoped they had 
not only come out to fight the Boers, but that, for the good of the 
country later, they would remain in South Africa. They declared 
as one man " We mean to." If we conld have such men, men who 
know something about agriculture, men with thews and sinews, and 
some few pound notes, why, that would be the very best thing for 
the country. It is high time we had such men and more of them, 
but they must have a chance, and that can only be given them by 
the adoption of irrigation schemes on a largo scale, which will 
throw open country at present impossible to work, but which will 
easily be worked when properly irrigated. There ia room for 
private enterprise there too, and I hope that steps will soon be 
taken to obtain reports on the subject, and to form companies on 
some such principles, for example, aa those on which we buildJarge 
fiats for working men — companies that would be satisfied with a 
reasonable return without espectiDg any huge pnAt, and T?hich 
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would have for their object the formation of irrigated farms that 
might in time become the property of the original occupants. If 
something of that kind could be done I beUeve that the result 
would be an enormous advantage to South Africa. 

The Hon. Henby Oopeland (Agent-General for New South 
Wales) : It may be that I was somewhat surprised at being asked 
to address a meeting of this character, seeing that I have spent the 
greater part of my life in Australia, and have never seen South 
Africa. But perhaps the Council may have known or thought that 
a large proportion of the new settlers in South A&ica would 
probably come from the different Colonies of Australia, and that in 
considering the future settlement of that country some information 
concerning the idiosyncrasies of these men might be of advantage. 
Having, as I say, spent the greater part of my life in Australia, for 
twenty-three years of which I had the honour of being a parlia- 
mentary representative of New South Wales, I may perhaps fairly 
claim to be able to give expression to the views of Australia 
generally. Now, in discussing this question of the future settlement 
of South Africa, I think you ought to take into consideration the 
views of Britishers and Austrahans, and that you should not be too 
much influenced by Boerophobia. We ought to ask ourselves if we 
are going to give the new settlers the greatest amount of satisfaction, 
for after all they will constitute the backbone of the new settlement. It 
is to them that you will have to look to protect the country and to fight 
against hostUe interests, should those interests continue in activity. 
It is held by some that no Government but military Government 
would be satisfactory. I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
that is just the kind of Government that will not be satisfactory. 
As soon as you get Britishers and Australians settled in South 
AMca, they will ask to have a voice in the Government of the 
country. If you tax them they will want to have a voice in the 
expenditure of the money, or I am no true interpreter of the politi- 
cal opinion of the country. It will be necessary in my opinioa to 
have some limited form of self-government. You will imdouhtedly 
require a Governor-General for South Africa, but in addition each 
state will require a separate Governor, who will have to be supported 
by a Cabinet of Ministers, and I should say that the Cabinet and 
the Governor himself should be nominated by the Governor* 
General. It would be necessary, in addition, to have some sort of 
Legislative Council, and you might adopt a system somewhat 
similar to that adopted in the early days of the Australian 
Colonies, when^ instead of the bicamera system, there was one 
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Legislative Council composed of nominated and elected members. 
The Governor would nominate a certain number of responsible 
gentlemen, some of whom would represent British interests, some 
Boer interests, and some native interests. These would be the 
nominated members serving for a fixed period, say for six 
years, half of whom would retire every three years, but being 
eligible for re-election. You would also require to give effect 
to the British sentiment that every man should be allowed 
to help to make the laws under which he lives. Britishers 
must be allowed their growl, and if the laws are not satisfactory 
they must have some kind of safety-valve for the expression of their 
opinion. It would be necessary, therefore, to have say two-fifths 
of this Legislative Council composed of nominated members, and 
the other three-fifths of elected members. In adopting a policy of 
that kind you will secure freedom of speech and give the country 
the opportunity of growing from what might be termed a military 
occupation into a free state, thus paving the way for that ultimate 
confederation of South Africa which is the ideal at which we all 
aim. In addition, you would have to establish certain departments, 
as for instance, a Lands Department. There will be a great many 
farms (blocks of land), which, I take it, will have to be confiscated as 
having belonged to rebels or other obnoxious persons. (Cries of 
** No.'*) Well, if you are going to show backbone in your Govern- 
ment in the future, I say there is only one course open, and that is 
. to forfeit the farms of those people, especially the rebel people of our 
own territory^ who have fought against us and slaughtered their own 
countrymen. The sajue policy must be dealt out to a great many 
. of the Free Staters — people with whom we had no quarrel. They 
took the field without the slightest provocation, and although I 
. have some slight sympathy — not much, being an Englishman — ^with 
the Transvaal, I have none whatever for the Free Staters, and I say 
that many of them should have their lands taken away from them, 
and they should be dealt with so as to recompense the British 
Government for the losses sustained in carrying out this war. 
(Cries of '* No.") If I had half an hour to speak Instead of only 
ten minutes I think I could convince some of those who cry ** No I " 
A good many Australians will settle in South Africa, and a good 
onany of the young men who have gone out from this country will 
also settle there. How can you settle these men in the best 
manner ? By settling them on the land, by making them military 
settlers, prepared to take up arms at any moment and fight for the 
country in which they have acquired an interest ; and the best policy 
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for the Government is to say we will sell you these lands on deferred 
payments, extending, say, over a period of thirty years, on condition 
that you are prepared for a number of years to take up arms when 
called upon ; and further, in consideration of your devoting so many 
days a year to active drill, we will allow a certain deduction to be 
made from the annual payments necessary to acquire the fee 
simple of your land. It would be desirable to appoint a Land 
Board with a Minister as president, and this board should be in a 
position to draw up regulations to carry out ideas such as I have 
suggested. In addition you would require a Mining Board to deal 
with mining interests. AH these questions will have to be dealt with, 
and in a more progressive spirit than they have been dealt with by 
the Boer Government, so as to give encouragement to the expendi- 
ture of capital, and induce a permanent settlement of people of the 
British race. 

Sir HowABD Vincent, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P. : I did not come 
here to speak. I came rather as a listener, and I can assure Mr. 
Copeland, whom we all welcome as the new Agent-General for 
New South Wales, that I should have been extremely glad to give 
him the whole of the ten minutes allotted to me. I hetirtily con- 
gratulate Mr. Phillips upon his extremely able Paper, the modera- 
tion of which has rather astonished me. I expected to hear some 
rather violent denunciations of the enemy, a somewhat violent 
view taken as regards the Dutch. If the same spirit of moderation 
that characterises this Paper is shown by what is called the 
Imperial Party in Cape Colony and Natal, also in the Orange River 
Colony and in the Transvaal, the solution of this South Africa 
problem will be achieved in a far easier manner than appears at 
first sight possible. Mr. Copeland said he spoke without know- 
ledge of South Africa. I myself have a small knowledge of South 
Africa, and I came here to learn. I do not hesitate to say that 
without a very intimate knowledge of that country no one can 
possibly give any definite opinion upon the very serious problems 
that are before us at the present time, and with no knowledge at 
all of South Africa, one cajinot possibly express any opinion what- 
ever. There are, however, one or two points which may be well 
emphasised. I was extremely glad to hear that word of caution 
against a great influx of immigrants. Probably any large influx at 
the present time would lead to great distress and destitution. 
There are some persons who seem anxious to rush events rather 
£aster than those events can properly bear, and I earnestly urge 
upon all present to be very cautious in the way they recommend 
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persons to emigrate to South Africa until that country is Inord 
fully settled than it can be for a long time to come. I may refer 
to one other matter that cannot fail to have given satisfaction to 
every reader of to-day's newspapers. I allude to the telegrams 
from Cape Town, both from the correspondent of the Times and 
from Eeuters Agency, speaking of the extremely loyal and 
extremely difficult and the extremely patriotic action which has 
been taken by Mr. Schreiner. I said I had but little knowledge of 
South Africa, but I have sufficient knowledge to know the 
enormous difficulty which Mr. Schreiner has had before him in 
this crisis. I know the great difficvilties he has had to contend 
with in his own Government and throughout the Colony, and I 
do not hesitate upon this platform, and in the face of this large 
audience, to say time will show the debt that the Empire owes to 
Mr. Schreiner the Prime Minister. (Cheers and cries of No ! ). 
Mr. Schreiner is not to be confounded with all the members of 
his family. There is nobody there who is responsible for the 
action of his brothers and sisters. We have only to 
deal with Mr. Schreiner, the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
and with the announcement made in to-day*s Times, that at the 
Ministerial caucus held yesterday, he declared his intention of 
introducing bills for punishing rebels and to indemnify the Govern- 
ment for acts committed under martial law. I think that is news 
that will gratify all present. (Interruption.) I would advise the 
gentleman who interrupts to send up his name to the Chairman. I 
have no desire to say anything that is distasteful or to lay down 
the law in any dogmatic matter. There is one other matter to 
which the Astronomer Eoyal referred, and in which he somewhat 
disagreed with the views expressed by Mr. Phillips : that was the 
very difficult problem concerning the boundaries. I was in hopes 
that Mr. Phillips would have given some indication of his view of 
the future administration of these two Colonies — the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colonies — but as regards the boundaries I venture 
to think that the Astronomer Royal accurately laid before the 
audience the view that is held by tbe great majority of Imperialists 
in Cape Colony and in Natal, namely, that there should be at any 
rate some rectification of the frontiers and some arrangement 
whereby there may not be an overpowering Dutch element in one 
Colony, and that some portion of the conquered territory must be 
given to Natal in recognition of the magnificent services which that 
Colony has rendered. This Paper has been read at a most 
opportune moment. With Lord Roberts in Pretoria, tbe outlook in 
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South Africa is one of deep concern to the people of the whole 
Empire, and I earnestly hope that the Colonies which have rendered 
the Mother Country such magnificent services may be consulted as 
to the future of British South Africa. 

Mr. George Cawston : I was glad to accept the invitation of the 
Institute to attend this meeting, because I consider it to be the duty 
of everybody to do what he can and say what he knows towards 
creating a united South Africa. I should not have spoken, however, 
but for the fact that I have recently returned from a short visit on 
private matters to Capetown. I took the opportunity of seeing some 
of the leading men of the Colony in order to obtain the knowledge 
which I could not otherwise obtain during so short a visit. I am 
sorry to say that the impression I gained was a somewhat sad one, 
as the state of feeling which exists between all parties makes a very 
gloomy outlook for the future unless the settlement is taken in hand 
by a statesman of strong instincts, a man of strong governing 
power and with great capacity to deal with the large number of 
conflicting interests which exist there. Sir Howard Vincent has 
alluded to Mr. Sehreiner. I did not wish to mention any politician 
by name, I only now mention his name as an instance of the strong 
feelings which exist there now. It is almost impossible to discuss 
these subjects with the people you meet, because one man will say 
that Mr. Sehreiner is a traitor, whilst another will say that by his 
action South Africa has been saved for the Empire. In regard to 
the cry for equal rights for all men south of the Zambesi I was 
under the impression before I left England that it was not a 
proper policy to advocate at the present moment, and that was con- 
firmed during my visit. It is impossible to predict about what 
would be the result of giving equal rights to all men south of the 
Zambesi. The Colonies are not composed of English and Dutch 
alone, but there are a great number of foreigners of all kinds whose 
interest it might be to vote for the Dutch against the English. It 
is for that, among other reasons, that I think any attempt to bring 
forward a cut-and-dried scheme for the administration and settle- 
ment of South Africa is premature. There is one thing we can do 
that is to impress upon the Government that the tide of British emi- 
gration must be made to flow into the Colony. Some £100,000,000 
will be spent upon this war. Thousands of lives will have been 
sacrificed, and thousands of homes ruined. If this matter of the 
British position in South Africa is not properly settled, the whole 
of that treasure, the whole of those lives, will be thrown away. It 
is for that reason that I wrote the letter which appeared in the 
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Times a short time ago a^TOcatiiig in the strongest manner the 
settlement of British y&omen in South Africa. It is impossible to 
follow the lines of the State-aided emigration scheme of 1820, which 
was undertaken in ignorance of many of the conditions which pre- 
vail in the country. Every settler was given 100 acres o£ land, 
but Mr. FhillipB will tell yon bow impossible it is to get a living 
on 100 acres in Sonth Africa. Settlers require large acreage and 
capital. I took some trouble to find out what parts of the country 
would be most suitable for immigrants, and I find that in the 
eastern part of the Colony (the part of the Colony always most loyal 
to the Government) with the ports of Fort Elizabeth and East 
London, are at present the most English in population. At Cape 
Town I looked through some hsts of voters, and found that while in 
the western provinces most of the voters had Dutch names, in the 
eastern provinces most of them had English names. The country 
lying to the back of these two ports is, I think, moat suitable for 
the settlement of English farmers. It is a very good cattle and 
horse breeding country, and would form the nucleus of the Colony 
stretching towards Bloemfontein and the north. On the question 
of irrigation, Mr. Fort can give you some interesting details, but the 
statement made by Mr. Phillips is very striking, and if the matter 
is not taken in hand by the Government or by the leading people of 
this country I consider that great blame must be attached to them. 
Some remarks have been made by previous speakers about 
boundaries, but we must remember that there is no question of 
boundaries for military purposes now that the whole of South 
Africa is British. There may he differences in pohtical matters, 
but the whole of South Africa is under the protection of the British 
Empire. Mr. Phillips referred to various grievances in the Trans- 
vaal, but we must remember that the Transvaal will soon become a 
British Colony, and everybody in that Colony will benefit by the 
conditions of life which exist under the rule of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

Mr. G. Seymouh Fort : I may perhaps be allowed to endorse 
Sir Howard Vincent's praise of the moderation of Mr. Phillips's 
Paper. But my chief object in rising is to thank Mr. Phillips for 
having drawn attention to the importance of irrigation, land settle- 
ment, and cheap money for settlers, though I do not think he 
sufficiently emphasised the necessity for supporting those schemes 
of settlement by State aid. I have had certain experience of irri- 
gation aiul laud sclik'uieut in Auijtraliii, and 1 wa:; Vijiy niiich iia- 
preaseil wh«a I iirat wc^ut to South Atrica, ten years ago, by the 
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indifference of statesmen to the development of the soil. Whereas 
in Australia progressive agricultural measures occupied a pro- 
minent position in Ministerial programmes, in South Africa they 
were conspicuous by their absence. In Australia, particularly 
Victoria, there has been for the last fifteen or twenty years an 
almost single-minded devotion of energy and capital to the develop- 
ment of the soil, not only in respect of irrigation, but to making 
land settlement as easy as possible for settlers, lending them 
money, passing Acts whereby Savings Banks should lend money 
at low rates, and in other respects trying to get the people to settle 
on the soil, not on large areas, but on small holdings, and to 
develop them according to the best scientific knowledge. In 
Victoria, some twelve years ago, the Government proposed to start 
irrigation, and they sent Mr. Deakin and another gentleman to 
California and other places to study the systems there in vogue. 
They reported to their Government, who created local trusts and 
lent money to those trusts for irrigation purposes. Moreover, 
different Ministers of Agriculture, supported by enlightened Minis- 
tries, set to work and made a market in England and abroad for a 
good deal of these agricultural products, and especially for dairy 
produce, by giving bonuses and establishing factories, &c., with the 
result that in 1898 Victoria exported 22,000,000 lbs. of butter to 
this country of a value of £800,000. In this industry some 25,000 
are employed, and some of the farms are only two acres. My point 
is this, that this question of irrigation and land settlement, whether 
in Australia or South Africa, cannot be successfully carried out by 
private enterprise alone. Eeference has been made to the question 
of Crown lands. Unquestionably a certain number of confiscated 
farms will become the property of the Government, who will thus 
have an opportunity of conducting experiments on Australian methods. 
I would very much like to impress on those who have the adminis- 
tration of these lands the necessity of adopting a progressive policy 
in respect of land settlement and irrigation. The lines of that 
policy can easily be settled by reference to what has been done in 
our other Colonies. With regard to agricultural prospects in 
Bhodesia, I have lived in almost every part of that country, and 
can endorse Mr. Phillips^s remarks. In Manica, a district only two 
hundred miles from the coast and with railway communication, there 
are, in my opinion, wonderful opportunities for dairy-farming on a 
small scale. The high plateaus there are watered almost all the 
year round by the clouds coming from, the sea ; the grass is always 
short and sweet, and native cattle are always flourishing and in 
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good condition. I believe there is no Buoh land within Bhodesia 
so available to the settlement of small dairj-fanneis, and I would 
earnestly press upon the Chai-tered Company the desirabihty of 
turning their attention to this subject. It would, I thick, be quite 
possible, at a very small cost, to obtain the opinion of an Austra- 
lian dairy expert on these possibilities. With reference to Mr. 
Schreiner : I have known him for many years, but apart from that 
I would like fully to endorse Sir Eowiurd Vincent's remarks as to 
the value of his actions, and the extraordinary debt which I think 
we all owe him for the manner in which, to the best of my belief, 
he has worked with Sir Alfred Milner during this crisis. 

Colonel J, S. YouNQ : Recollection of the time when we were 
. assembled at the foot of Majuba Hill has remained with me in the 
shape of a determination in whatever small way I can to Influence 
my fellow countrymen not to repeat the mistake which was then 
made. The Colonists in South Africa have had aneh a hard time 
since then that now I hope there is a brighter outlook for the future. 
It seems to me that in the discussion which has taken place there 
has been, on the part of more than one speaker, too much in the 
nature of detail, and I am inclined to agree with Mr. Cawston that 
some of the remarks that have been mode are somewhat premature. 
The strength which has been put forth in South Africa is the 
strength not of one part of the Empire, but of the whole United 
Empire stretching from British Columbia to Van Diemen's Land. 
Blood and treasure have been &eely spent, and I, for one, speak 
under a feeling of deep sympathy with many who have lost those 
near and dear to them. But that blood and treasure will have been 
spent in vain if in the settlement of affairs in South Africa there are 
any small ideas, or any cut-and-dried scheme preparedby any man, 
no matter who he may be, at the present time. Sir David Gill, 
who has given us evidence of the vitality and strength of his 
sentiments, sentiments which I share to some es:tent, has fore- 
shadowed not obsenrely that a certain man may be indicated as the 
future High Commissioner of the whole of South Africa. Now I 
would ask you not to indicate a man but rather to indicate a policy, 
a policy which should be governed not merely by the sentiments of 
the passing moment, not by the interests of this section of the com- 
munity or the other, but which, I venture to say, should be founded 
upon the ancient traditions in policy which have made Anglo-Saxons 
the pioneers of progress and civilisation all over the world. If out 
policy be so founded, then we may base our hopes that the blood 
and treasnre so freely spent will not have been spent In vun, 
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and that indeed there will be a brighter outlook for all in South 
Africa. 

Sir Fbederick Young, K.C.M.G. : I do not know that I should 
have ventured to take any part in this discussion but for the fact 
that within the last hour or two I have received a telegram from 
one of our Vice-Presidents, the Duke of Argyll, on the subject of 
emigration, a subject which has been touched upon in the very 
admirable Paper we have heard read to-night. He calls attention 
to an excellent article in the Morning Post of June 2, pointing 
out that in the eighteenth century the Boers themselves obtained 
some 5,000 children from Amsterdam, a step which provided them 
with a valuable increase of population at that time. It is suggested 
by the Duke that we should now follow the example of the Boers, 
and send State children to the ex-Eepublics to be trained under 
proper supervision, and ultimately to be given grants of land. By 
this means a race of British Africanders would be reared in the 
nciidst of the Boer population. This is one of the great questions 
of the future which ought to attract the attention of our people. 
What is wanted in that great country is a British population, and 
I have long thought that, besides giving facilities for inducing as 
many members of our military forces as possible to settle there, an 
excellent principle to adopt would be to establish some system of State 
emigration, both for adults and children, and to encourage young 
people who cannot get on in this country, and who consequently 
swell the ranks of pauperism here, but who would no longer be 
paupers if sent out under proper regulations, to settle in that country 
in the way the Duke of Argyll suggests. I wish to say that I 
entirely endorse his Grace's idea on that subject, and trust that 
when the war is over the attention of our Government will be 
seriously directed to the proposed plan of emigrating the children 
of the State. 

Lieut.-Gen. E. W, Lowry, C.B. : Although I have spent a great 
number of years of my soldiering life in the outlying parts of the 
Empire, I am sorry to say I have never been in South Africa. I 
am not therefore going to trouble you with any remarks of my own, 
but I have a friend, Mr. L. P. Boyce, who has just returned from 
South Africa, and who has had some twenty years' experience in 
the Transvaal and its neighbourhood. I asked him to come here 
this evening and express his views; an engagement, however, 
which he could not forego prevented him, but I would like, with 
your permission, to read a letter which he has been good 
enough to write me on the subject. It is as follows :^*< I wish 
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Btrongly to emphasize the need which Mr. Phillips points out, of 
the development of the country districts by British Colonists. 
Emigrants for the last fifty years to South Africa have been of 
almost every class and description except farmers, and from this it 
proceeds that to-day nearly every tovn from the Cape to Zambesi, 
vlth hardly an exception, ia broadly speaking British, while except 
in the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony and parts of Natal, the 
country population is chiefly or almost entirely Dutch ; and it is to 
this fact, to the neglect of the land by the British, that we owe the Bond 
majority in the Cape Parliament, and that we look with some un- 
easiness as the source of our greatest difficulty when the electoral 
districts of the two new Colonies shall have to be defined. Then 
from either the mihtaiy or racial points of view, in every way that 
the farming population may be said to be the backbone of the state 
in a country hke England, the same can be said with tenfold force 
when applied to South Africa. At this moment, when we older 
British Colonists are feeling the need bo strongly of an increase 
to our voting aa well as to our military strength in the country 
districts, and when the very material we want seems to be 
offering from the ranks of the army at present serving in 
South Africa, I should hke to be allowed to support Mr. FhiUips's 
plea for attention to the country by suggesting, as a basis for a 
practical scheme, the formation {primarily from the ranks of 
the present army) of one or two regiments which should form part 
of the army of occupation, but should consist entirely of those who 
wish and intend to settle in South Africa. Great preference should 
be given to married men — I say married men because a man cannot 
and will not Uve on a farm alone, and in the Transvaal at any rate 
I see that the very few Englishmen who drift into the conntry and 
marry Boer girls cannot induce their wives to learn English, and 
the children are consequently brought up to speak and consider 
themselves Dutch. The opposite of this principle obtains among 
better classes, particularly in the towns, but I am dealing with the 
country. Enlistment might be for two years. Military training 
and exercise could be limited to an hour or two a day, but the 
regiments should be stationed only in country districts, and em- 
ployed chiefly on agrioultnral operations, including dam-making and 
every possible form of labour connected with pastoral and agricul- 
tural farming, which would be useful to them as independent 
farmers later on. On conclusion of the two years, they should 
continue to he members of a reserve force for another five or ten 
years, to be called up one day a q.uarter for inspection, drill, and 
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target practice. They should also be entitled, on receiving their 
discharge, to hold under a perpetual quit-rent &om the Government 
a cultivable piece of ground along a river, or a piece irrigable by 
works which perhaps they themselves had helped to make, or to 
purchase such piece of ground at a low rate, and this should be 
large enough to support a man and his family. Fresh men should 
be continually drafted into these regiments as the older ones settled 
from their ranks. By such a scheme you would secure the follow- 
ing advantages : (1) The permanent increase of the British element 
in the country, and as corollaries to this (a) the increase of our 
military strength where we most want it ; (b) the increase of our 
voting power and influence in the future Transvaal and Orange 
Biver Parliaments. (2) A permanent settlement of trained and 
experienced farmers instead of a sudden rush of inexperienced men, 
which would end in at least 75 per cent, failing to overcome the 
difficulties of South African farming and drifting into the towns. 
(3) The formation of a permanent institution which would assist 
to reheve the congestion of population in England. (4) The 
prevention of ruin to some thousands of over- confident and over- 
confiding British emigrants. I believe this scheme of semi- 
military agricultural colleges, or semi-agricultural regiments, which- 
ever way they be called, could be applied in all our new Colonies 
in Africa and throughout the world with the greatest success, and 
as agreeing in aim with Mr. Lionel Phillips's views, I trust will 
receive the support of the Colonial Institute and friends of the 
ColcAiies in England. It must not be forgotten that the, ultimate 
outlook in South Africa depends at least as much on the handling 
of the native question as on the Briton-Boer one, but as Mr. Phillips 
has hardly touched it, and it would require one or two evenings to 
itself, I cannot do better than follow his lead." 

Mr. William Hoseen : I had intended to say something in detail 
regarding Mr. Phillips's paper, but the hour is getting late. I think 
in tone the paper is admirable, if only for its moderation. For 
myself, I am confident that our only chance is studiously to culti- 
vate that spirit of moderation without which in the future we shall 
have nothing but friction, difficulty, and trouble. It is through the 
one-sided view taken in the past that our difficulties have come. 
Shall we, the British people, with all our ideas of justice, right, 
and liberty, start with any idea of one-sided legislation and wrong- 
doing ? I am entirely opposed to the idea of confiscation. If I 
were in the position of one of those misguided men who have taken 
up arms against us, I should say, " Do as you like with me, but 
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why penalise my wife and unoffending children ? " The only effect 
would be to create a bitterness which more than one generation 
would not wipe out. Let as pursue the policy of Cromwell, that of 
" saving and healing," which is the only policy to pursue in order 
to bring about that Commonwealth of South Africa we all so 
ardently desire. Our ideal should be the confederation of the 
States, immediately if possible. I do not like to commit myself, 
but I am almost inclined to think that this time of flux, when the 
whole political position is being considered, is possibly the time to 
produce the mould in which we shall cast the political future. Let 
us break down political barriers; do away with them. South 
Africa is one country naturally ; we have no natural divisions, they 
are all artificial and political. The people are almost of one race, 
and not so antagonistic hut what they will fuse the one with the 
other. The fundamental principles to be observed are those of 
justice, right, and liberty, and consideration for prejudices evenand 
wrongdoing. If we can advance in that spirit, I am hopeful for 
the future. We must have a strong man to initiate the day of re- 
form, but the future will be all right if we approach it in that 
broad, liberal, and liberty- loving spirit which ia the characteristic of 
the British people. 

Mr. E. S. AsHTON, who spoke amid some interruption, protested 
against the attack which, he conceived, had been made in one part 
of the Paper on the principle of free trade, a principle which in the 
past fifty years had helped to make this country bo prosperous and 
rich. A protectionist policy, he held, would very soon lead us to the 
depths of poverty and misery again. He reminded the meeting 
that Mr. Reid, the late Premier of New South Wales, had in that 
room told them that free trade was one of the great secrets of our 
strength, and tended, moreover, to remove many of those jealousies 
which foreign countries would otherwise feel towards a nation 
which had monopolised so much of most of the best parts of the 
world. He {Mr. Ashton) was glad to hear the protest against con- 
fiscation, and in the treatment of this question in the future be 
asked them to remember the lessons to be derived from the history 
of Ireland. The lessons of the past were prophecies for the future- 
It had been said, among other things, that we had gone to war to 
free the blacks, but how were the natives in South Africa treated ? 
(Cries of " Very well.") In this connection, he called the attention 
of the meeting to an Eirticle in this month's Nineteenth Century 
on the treatment of the natives, by Mr. Moffat, a missionary, and 
reminded them of the remarks m^ide at a> recent meeting of the 
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Ihstitutd by Sir Richard Martin, on the labour question, with 
which he was in sympathy. He also denounced the compound 
system, adopted at Eimberley, and appealed to the Colonists 
present, asking them whether they had sent their sons to fight the 
battles of the Mother Country in order to establish a system of 
forced labour. 

Mr. H. St. J. WiLEMAN : In reference to the remarks made by 
the last speaker, the truth is that Great Britain administers South 
Africa largely in the interests of the black population. In Ehodesia 
no alcoholic drink is allowed to be sold to the black under severe 
penalty, which is a clear proof of the standpoint of the Ehodesian 
administration in regard to the black population. In Cape Colony 
you have the gangrene of the natural disposition of the negro to live 
the life of the aristocrat, and that is being met by the Glen Grey 
Act, which is a tentative measure in the right direction. I only 
wish we may see in the near future Acts such as the Glen Grey Act 
more or less modified to suit the particular conditions of the several 
Colonies. I find myself more in sympathy with Sir Howard 
Vincent than with the last speaker on the subject of protection. 
Let us have free trade as between every part of the Empire, but 
retaliatory protection where necessary in respect to foreign 
countries. In regard to Mr. Schreiner, I think the whole balance 
of testimony of the work done by him and his associates during the 
past twelve months must convince most men that he has failed in 
his duty to the Empire, and that Mr. Schreiner, either through 
wilful blindness or incapacity, or both, did much to make this war 
possible by not preventing the importation of arms. He did every- 
thing to embarrass and prevent the efficient defence of Kimberley, 
Mafeking, and the Cape frontier, and to facilitate the passing of 
arms to the Free State, which, through his blindness or worse than 
blindness, acquired enormous quantities of munitions of war. 
It IS with sincere pleasure that I add my obolus of grateful recog- 
nition to Mr. Lionel Phillips for the able and interesting Paper in 
which he has boldly outlined the main features of the poHtical 
measures, the adoption of which is essential to the promotion of 
stable government in South Africa and the speedy development of 
its teeming resources. Common sense and a knowledge of affairs 
enforce the recognition by all who are not lost in the mazes of a 
morbid sentimentality that after a short period of military govern- 
ment the Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colonies shoiUd be governed 
as Crown Colonies until their population may have given evidence 
of • their fitness for responsible representative government. In 
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regard to the separation of the office of High CommiBBioiier for 
South Africa from that of the GoTemorship of the Cape or anjr 
other Colonj, some may think it a detail of little moment, but 
practical atateoraft cannot but recognise the cogency of Mr. FhilUps's 
contention that British reBponsibilitiea having become so great, and 
the inteieBts at stake of the Colonies being so divergent, a case 
might easily arise in which the High Commissioner would find his 
office in confliotjvith that of Governor of either of the self-governing 
Colonies. Moreover, tev High Commissioners could altogether 
dissociate themselves irom the unconscious bias which would 
accompany the exercise of the office of Governor. Sooner or later 
a Governor- General free firom the trammels of local ofBce must 
exercise supreme surveillance over the Colonies constituting the 
Dominion of South Africa, and it seema to me that we must 
all agree with the lecturer that the present is the moat 
opportune moment to so orgauiae the framework of govern- 
ment that it will fit in with internal changes for all time. In this 
connection I would, however, go much further than the lecturer 
has suggested. I would strongly urge the Imperial Government 
to withdraw responsible government from Gape Colony pending the 
final readjustment of the organisation of all onr South African 
Colonies, internal, inter se, and vis d vis the Imperial Government. 
I advocate this course because I feel very strongly that the overtly 
disloyal attitude of a large, if not the larger section of the citizens 
of Cape Colony, is directly traceable to the mistaken manner in 
which our statesmen have in the past handled the solution of that 
problem of all the most beset with difficulties, viz. the government 
of a community in which the numerically larger section of the 
population differs in race, language, customs, and jurisprudence 
from the citizens of the ruling race. The maintenance in perpetuity 
of Roman-Dutch Law may poaaibly have been expedient. Our 
failure to make the English tongue the sole medium of public 
education and the official language of Bench, Bar, public offices, 
and Parliament has borne its inevitable fruits. He who from his 
earliest years speaks and reads a language, thmks the thoughts, 
dreams the dreams, and cherishes the ideals and aspirations of the 
race in whose language he first gave expression to his life. Lan- 
guage is the keynote to the harmonious blending of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Dutch in South Africa, and on this most vital point 
Mr. Phillips merits our warmest support. The concession of the 
oiBcial use of the Dutch language in Cape Colony was worse than a 
blunder — it was a crime. Let us therefore see to it that we qek 
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every effort to prevent its recurrence in the Transvaal and Orange 
Biver Colonies. Bat is it too late to remedy this colossal blunder 
in Oape Colony ? It may be that the very sedition and treason- 
able disloyalty which have been created and stimulated by this 
blunder will now give rise to the opportunity to annul it. For is 
it not clear to all that when the Afrikander Bond declares that the 
Bond must '* fight as one man " against the punishment of rebels 
and for the independence of the Republics, no further toleration 
must be extended to those who openly preach and practise rebellion. 
The mistaken conciliation of the past must be replaced by stem 
repression and just retribution. Now that the future destinies of 
South Africa are being re-shaped in harmony with Anglo-Saxon 
ideals of progress, development, and self-government, does it not 
seem to you that the true interests of all concerned will be best 
met by the abrogation of responsible government in Cape Colony, 
placing it for a time under the direct control of the Crown ? Thus 
an opportunity will be afforded for making such changes as will 
ensure punishment of traitorous conspiracy and rebellion, recogni- 
tion of the English tongue as the sole official language, and the 
building up of an impartial and fearless administration which, 
while guaranteeing equal rights to all white men, will recognise 
that a condominium of race, language, or political power stands 
self-oondemne&iH*theligbt-<of Jiistory. Peaceful assimilation must 
be our ideal. For the realisation of that ideal there must be but 
one fealty and one language common to all. 

The Chairman (Sir Sidney Shippard, K.O.M.G.) : I had hoped 
to be able to invite one or two other gentlemen to speak, but the 
hour is late, and I will now ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. PhilKps for his very interesting paper. In doing so, I will 
trouble you with only a very few remarks. In regard to the 
question of the union of the office of High Commissioner and 
Governor of the Cape, I myself should be in favour of leaving 
matters as they are at present. I think that the Governor of the 
Cape — which is, after all, the Premier Colony — ought to be High 
Commissioner also. The question, which was raised by the Bev. 
John Mackenzie and others, was thoroughly threshed out in the 
time of Sir Hercules Robinson, and there was published a long 
official correspondence on the subject, in which the reasons given 
by Sir Hercules Robinson for retaining the office of High Com- 
missioner appeared to be quite conclusive. I think that state of 
things ought to continue until South Africa is confederated — until 
there is a confederation of South Africa as there is about to be a 
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confedsration of Australia, and as there already is a Conf^eratioU 
of Canada — but pending that the Governor of Cape Colony ought 
to remain High Commissioner. When yon have a Governor- 
General for the whole of South Africa, he will bo Viceroy, and as 
such will have all the powers, and more, of Her Majeaty's High 
Commissioner. In regard to the question of local boundaries, I 
was glad to hear what Sir David Gill said on the subject, which 
entirely confirmed what I myself have written in various magazines. 
I hold that the beat way of dealing with the question wonld be to 
make one great Colony of Natal, Zululand, Swaziland, Orange 
River Colony, and the Transvaal — to make of them one great 
Eastern Colony. Whatever settlement we may come to, however, 
everything should be done with a view to the final federation of 
the whole of South Africa under Her Majesty. With regard 
to other questions, I would only observe that the immediate 
introduction of responsible government would be impossible, for 
there must be some sort of transition period. As to what has 
been said about equal rights, I think there is some slight confusion 
of ideas. There must be equal justice — equal rights before the law 
for ail men— but I would never put the black on pohtieal equality 
with the white in South Africa. I beg to propose we give our hearty 
thanks to Mr. Phillips for his able and interesting Paper. 

Mr. Lionel Phillips ; In returning thanks for your very land 
vote, I will venture to trouble you with only one or two words. In 
regard to Mr. Schreiner, I would only say, let ua for a moment not 
consider the past, bat remember one very important thing, which is 
that to-day at least he is doing something which is of enormous 
advantage to the Empire. There may be as many difierenoes of 
opinion amongst you aa to the past action of Mr. Schreiner as there are 
differences of opinion amongst Mr. Schreiner's family, but I think 
that the consideration I have named ought not to be forgotten. 
On one or two other thorny questions which have provoked some 
dissension I will say nothing because of the late hour. In regard 
to the boundary question, I feel rather strongly. We are going to 
have British States in the middle of South Africa, and I see no 
possible object in altering the boundaries. If you were to give 
some portion of territory to Natal, it would, I think, bethe signal for 
a great deal of discontent in Cape Colony, and perhaps justly bo. 

A vote of thanks was given to the chairman for presiding, after 
which the Meeting terminated. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVEESAZIONE. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Conversazione was held at the 
Natural History Museum, by permission of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, on Wednesday, June 27, 1900, and was attended by 
about 2,100 guests. The String Band of the Royal Artillery, 
conducted by Cavaliere L. Zavertal, performed in the Central Hall, 
and the Band of the Grenadier Guards, conducted by Mr. A. Williams, 
Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), performed in the Fossil Mammalian Gallery. 

Befreshments were served in various parts of the building, which 
was decorated with choice flowers and palms, and flags and 
shields bearing the arms or distinguishing badges of the British 
Colonies. The guests were received by the following Vice-Presi- 
dents and Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents : Lord Strathcona and Mount Eoyal, G.C.M.G. ; 
Sir Henry E. G. Bulwer, G.C.M.G. ; Sir Robert G. W. Herbert, 
G.C.B. ; Sir Henry J. Jourdain, K.C.M.G. ; Sir Frederick Young, 
K.C.M.G. Councillors : Allan Campbell, Esq. ; F. H. Dangar, Esq. ; 
Frederick Dutton, Esq. ; Lieut.-General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. ; Sir James Garrick, K.C.M.G. ; Sir Arthur Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G. ; Admiral Sir Anthony H. Hoskins, G.C.B. ; George S. 
Mackenzie, Esq., C.B. ; S. Vaughan Morgan, Esq. ; General Sir Henry 
W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE. ; Sir Westby B, Perceval, 
K.C.M.G. ; Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G. ; Sir Charles E. F. 
Stirling, Bart., and Sir Edward H. Wittenoom, K.C.M.G. 
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er Pajestp llojial Charter of |nmporatioiT, 



DATED 26th SEPTEMBEB, 1882. 



<nictOttdt by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India, (^o ail toUJljom these Presents 



Bhall come Greeting. 



W^ttta^ His Royal Highijess Albert Edward, 
Prince or Wales, K.G., and His Grace the Ditke op 
Manchester, K.P., have by their Petition humbly 
represented to Us that they are respectively the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Council of a Society esta- 
blished in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight, and called by Our Royal Authority the 
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Koyal Colonial Institute, the objects of which Society 
are in various ways, and in particular by means of a 
place of Meeting, Library and Museum, and by reading 
papers, holding discussions, and undertaking scientific 
and other inquiries, as in the said Petition mentioned, 
to promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
respecting as well Our Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, as Our Indian Empire, and the preservation 
of a permanent union between the Mother Country and 
the various parts of the British Empire, and that it 
would enable the said objects to be more effectually 
attained, and would be for the public advantage if We 
granted to His Royal Highness Albket Edward. 
Prince of AVales, K.G., William Drogo Montagu, 
Duke op Manchester, K.P., and the other Fellows of 
the said Society, Our Royal Charter of Incorporation. 

Sllntl lllflCteil;^ it has been represented to Us that the 
said Society has, since its establishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by collect- 
ing and diffusing information ; by publishing a Journal 
rif Transactions ; by collecting a Library of Works 
relating to the British Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, and to India ; by forming a Museum of 
Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures, 
and by undertaking from time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other inquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, and publishing the results thereof. 

I^otd ftnoiU ^t that We, being desirous of encourag- 
ing a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial 
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grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have willed, 
granted and declared, and tlO by these presents for Us, 
Our heirs and successors, will, grant and declare in 
manner following, that is to say : — 

1. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, and His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
and such other of Our Loving Subjects as now are 
Fellows of the said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted, and shall for ever hereafter be by 
virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Royal Colonial Institute, and for 
the purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall 
have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, T^dth 
full power and authority to alter, vary, break, and renew 
the same at their discretion, and by the same name to 
sue and be sued in every Court of Us, Our heirs and 
successors, and be for ever able and capable in the law 
to. purchase, receive, possess, hold and enjoy to them 
and their successors, any goods and chattels whatsoever, 
and to act in all the concerns of the said body politic 
and corporate as eflfectually for all purposes as any 
other of Our liege subjects, or any other body politic or 
corporate in the United Kingdom, not being under any 
disability, might do in their respective concerns. 

2. €|)e JHopal Colonial %Vi^6tViXt (in this Charter 
hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or House, and any 
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such, meesuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes of the 
Institute, but so that the yearly value thereof to be 
computed at the rack rent which might be gotten for the 
same at the time of the purchase or other acquisition, 
and including the site of the said Hall, or House, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds. %tib Wt tio hereby grant Our especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persona, bodies politic and corporate (otherwise com- 
petent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
unto and to the use of the Institute and their successors 
any messuages or hereditaments not exceeding the 
annual value aforesaid. 

3. C^ece shall be a Council of the Institute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be 
held in accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject 

to the provisions of this Oar Charter, have the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. ^ficrc shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Y ice-Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors j and the Secretary, 
if honorary. 

5. His Koyal HjGnNT]:ss Albert Edward, Pbikcb 
OF "Wales, shaU be the fir3t President of the Institute, 
and the other persons now being Vice-Presidents and 
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Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continue such 
until an election of Officers is made under these 
presents. 

6. 31 General Meeting of the Fellows of the Institute 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may 
be adjourned from time to time, if necessary, for the 
following purposes, or any of them : — 

(a) The election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and other Members of the Council. 

(b) The making, repeal, or amendment of rules 
and bye-laws for the Government of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the number and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
and busmess generally. 

(c) The passing of any other necessary or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the affairs of 
the Institute. 

7. C|)C General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given) 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

8. <Cf|e existing rules of the Institute, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 
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until and except so far as they are altered by any 

General Meeting. 

9. ^(JC Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, fands, and property of the Institute, and 
may manage and superintend all other affairs of the 
Institute, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
salaried and other officers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presents 
and the rules of the Institute, do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary and expedient for 
giving effect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. C!je Council shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every Fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

11. "CIlC Council may, with the approval of a General 

Meeting, from time to time appoint fit persons to be 
Trustees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer of 
such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion take in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonging to the Institute shall be made 
unless with the approval of a General Meeting, 
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12. 1^0 ^U\t, ^^Ma% JUcjefoIUtion or other 
proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
any Meeting thereof, or by the Council, contrary to the 
General Scope or true intent and meaning of this Our 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
void. 

3|tt Witnesi^ whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

tBitM^0 Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty- sixth of September in the Forty- sixth year of 
Our Reign. 

525p ^tt 0^)ej^tp^jer Commanb. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 



(Those marked * are Honorary Fellows.) 
(Those marked f have compounded for life.) 



Tear of 
Bleotioo* 

1897 



RESIDENT FELLOWS. 



fA-ABABBELTON, EoBEBT, 26 SUver Street, E.C. ; and P.O, Box 33 
Pretoriaf Transvaal. 
1898 AxBONS, Lewis, 16 Devonshire Place, W. ; and 21 Gresham House, E.C, 

1891 Abbbdbbx, the Right Hon. the Eabl of, G.C.M.G-., Baddo House, 

Aberdeen, N,B, 
1872 Abrahah, Augustus B., Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
1886 fAcLAND, Rear- Admiral William A. Dtke, A.D.C, Socklands, Chud- 
leigh, Devon, and Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, S, W, 

1886 f Adam, Sib Charles E., Babt., 5 New Square, Lincoln* s Inn, W,C., and 

Blair-Adam, KinrosS'shire, N.B. 
1893 Adams, Geobgb, 23 Northumberland Avenue, W, C, 
1889 Adams, James, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
1896 Agab, Edward Labpent, 7 Spencer Hill, Wimhledon, S.W, 

1887 Aoius, Edwabd T., 101 LeadenhaU Street, E.C. ; and Malta. 

1 879 AiTKEir, Alexandeb M., oare of J, Thomson, Esq., 30 Lynedoch St., Glasgow. 
1895 Akbbotd, Jambs B., 25 Endsleigh Gardens, N. W, 

1886 Alcock, John, 111 Cambridge Gardens, North Kensington, W. 
1885 fALDBKHOTRK, JosEPH Fbake, St, Dunstan's Buildings, St, Dunstan't 
HiU, EC, 

1 892 Albxander, John, 1 1 Alexandra Road, Bedford, 

1882 Alger, John, 29 Penywem Road, Earl's Court, S.W., and Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W, 
1900 Allcroft, Walter L., 2 Ryder Street, St. Jaoiies^s, S.W, 

1898 fAmsN, Abthub A., Qneen Anne's Mansions, 8, W.; and Hillside, Swanage, 

Dorset, 
1869 Allbn, Charles H., 17 Well Walk, Hampstead, N,W. 

1899 Allen, Ret. W. Osborn B., M.A., Society for Promoting Chrinian 

Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

1880 f Allen, Robert, Cranford, Kettering, 

1900 Allen, Sir Gboroe W., K.C.I.E., 13 Princes Gardens, S,W. 
1880 Allpobt, W. M., 4 Whitehall Court, 8,W. 

1893 Alsop, Thomas W., Falkirk Iron Co., 67 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 
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Ahbs, EcwiBD, 62 Lee Terraoe, Biaekhtath, S.E. 

AwDKHBON, AVBHBW, 50 Lvnit Street, E.C. 

fANDHRsoK, Edwahu E., caTe o/Measre. Murrea/, Scberti ^ Co., Dunedin, 

2{etB Zealand. 
Akdebson, Joum EmanoN, S Cleveland Square, BydePark, W. ; and 16 

SI. Helen' e Place, E.C, 
Ahdrbsoh, Eknhbth S., S Fetickurch Avenue, E.C. 
Amubbeoh, W. Hbbbbrt, 17 Kensington Garden Terraee, tl'. 
Andekw, Dokald, 16 PMlpofLane, E.C. 

AxDBxwa, Aethuh W., M.A„ 27 Victoria Road, Clapham Common, SJV. 
AsBiTTHitOT, Coiatm. Q., R.A., S Btlgrave Place, 8.W.; and Carlleti 

Chib, S.W. 
Abbuthnot, Wu. Kiehson, Flatu Hatch, Eoit Grinttead. 
Abcseb, Taoiua, C.M.G., Woodlands, Latorie Park, Sydenham, S.E. 
AftDisH, MuoB-OiHsuL SiB JoBH C, B.E., K.C.I.E., C.B., 25 Sloaiu 

Gardens, B. W. 
t Abotli,, Hia Gbio TH8 I>nKB OF, K.T., G.C.M.Q.,jr«nmy(on Palace. W. 
fAMCiTiOB, Jambs Eobkbtsok. 
Abmatbonq, W. C. Heatom-, 30 Portland Place, W. 
Abhttaqb, Gbobob F., 35 Kensington Court Mannont, W. 
fABMiTAai, 09CAB Fbsdikakd, M.A., 59 Qusm's Gate, 8.W.; and 

SeiB Universiiy Ciub, St. James's Street, S. iV. 
Abnott, Datid T., 93 Addison Road, W., and Junior Carlton Club, Pall 

MaU, S.W. 
tAsHrBOFT, Edhab a., M.r.M.M.. M.I.E.R, 83 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Abhlki, Right Hon. Etklts, Broadlands, Homeey, Santa. 
fAsHHAH, Est. J. Willtaus, M.A., M.D., National Cluh, Whitehall 

Gardens, S. W. 
Ajbtoh, Ralfh S., B.A., 10 Lansdovm Road, Lee, S.E. 
AsHWooD, John, 42 Caledonian Place, Cl'fton, Bristol. 
AspiMAix, Aloebhoh E. ; 25 Jermyn Street, 8.W. ; and Wett India 

Commiitte, Billiter Square Buildings, E. C. 
Abtli, W. G. Detok, 61 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
fAsTLBFOBD, JosBFH, National Liberal Club, Whitehall Plaee, S,W. 
Ahttood, Q. E. Dabbbli., 133 Finsbury Pavement, KC. 
-tAnamoN, Crables E., Algoa Lodge, Srackley Road, Beckenham, 

Kent. 
ATTBNBOBOtros, Mabx, IngUtoTt, Beitlah Hill, Upper Norwood, 8.B. 
Attlbb, Ebmbt, 10 BUliter Square, E.C. 
ArsiBTiN, John James, 33 Ihtke Street, St. James's, 8. W. 
Avbbubt, Et, Hoit. Lobd, 2 St. James's Sgaare, S.W.; and 15 Lombard 

Street, E. C. 

Badcock, Philip, 1 Aldridge Road Villas, Baysviater, W. 
Bailby Axunsoh, ejo Meesrs. J. ^ C. Carter, 12 Wood Street, E.C. 
BuLBT, Fbahx, £9 Mark Lane, E.O. 

BiiLLTB, Jamks B., 1 Aktimdc Roai, fifrioJm'B ^wntie, N.W. 

: f lU.T.BART., A. W., lJ,.r:-,iii,t,.>: .M,i„Kr, Wiiicantoii, Snmnscf. 

lUKFit, Joiis IIiUj^Nn, li Caiiipilra Gi-oxe. Kensington, »'. 
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Tear of 
Eleotiou. 

1885 tBALDWTN, Alfbbd, M.P., SL Ermin*s, Vietoria Street, S.W,; and 

Wilden House, near Stourport, 

1884 Balfoub, B. B., Townlei/ HaUy Drogheda, Ireland, 

1S85 Baimh, Chables, 61 Basinghdl Street ^ E,C. 

1881 tBANKS, EowiK HoDQE, High MooTf Wigion, Cumberland, 

1891 Bannebhan, Ct. Leslie, 3 Pump Court , Temple, E,C, 

1892 Babbrk, Alfaed J., Casilemere, Homset/ Lane, N, ; and Midland Bailway 

Compaa^y of Western Australia, 14 Quun Victoria Street, E.C, 

1900 Baeber Waltbb M., 20 Woodland Road, New Southgate, N, 

1897 Babclat, Hugh Gubney, Colney Hall, Norwich, 

1894 Babclat, John, Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W, 

1889 fBABiNG-GouLD, F., Merrow Grange, GuUdford, 

1884 Babkabd, H. Wtndhaic, 62 St, Georges Square, S,W, 

1883 Babbatt, Walteb, Pen Olver, Lizard, B.S.O., Cornwall. 

1895 Babbon, Thomas M., Church Sow, Darlington, 

1888 Babbt, James H., 110 Cannon Street, E,C, 

1894 Batlbt, Sidney T., 16 Great George Street, S, W, ; and St, Stephen's Club, 

Westminster, S.W. 

1887 Baxtbb, Alexandeb B., Australian Joint Stock Sank, 2 King William 

Street, E.C. 

1897 Bayldon, £. H., J.P., Oakiands, Dawlish, Devon. 

1 897 Bayliss, Thomas A., J.P., Thirlmere, Wheeleys Kd., Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1896 Baynes, Donald, M.D., 43 Hertford Street, W. 

1885 fBAZLEY, Gabdneb Svbastias, HatJierop Castle, Fairford, Gloucestershire, 

1893 Bbaley, Adam, 'K,'D.,Fit8ham Lodge, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
1879 Bbaley, Samuel, 55 Belsi::e Park Gardens, N,W, 

1893 tBsABy Gbobge A., 98 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 

1890 Beabb, Samuel Pbatbb, The Oaks, Thorpe, Norwich, 

1 890 Bbabb, Fbof. T. Hudson, B.Sc, Park House, King's Road, Richmond, S, W. 
1 885 Bhattib, John A. Bell, 4 St, Andrew's Place, Regenfs Park, N. W, 

1884 Beattib, Wm. Copland, Pittodrie House, Pitcaple, Aberdeenshire, N.B. 

1890 Beauchamp, Henby Hebbon, T'he Retreat, Park Hill, Bexley, Kent, 

1894 f Beaumont, John, cjo New Zealand Loan ^ Agency Co., Portland House, 

73 Basifighall Street, E.C. 

1896 Bbcx, a. Cecil T., 32 Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

1897 Beckett, Thomas, 16 Eccleston Square, S.W. 

1887 fBEDFOBD, Sub6eon*Majob Guthbie, 1 Ashford Villas, The Park, 
Cheltenham, 

1884 Bedwbll, Commandeb E. P., R.N., 38 Lexham Gardens, W. 

1876 Bebton, Henby C, 2 Adamson Road, South Hampstead, N.W, ; and 
33 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

1889 Bbog, F. Faithfull, M.P., Bartholomew House, E.C, 

1899 Beiobton, Thomas DritAMT, 30 Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, W, 
187a t^HLL, D. W., J.P., 77 Holland Park, W, 
1878 Bell, John, 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 

1885 Bell, Mackenzie, F.R.S.L., Elmstead, 33 Carlton Road, Putney, S.W, 
liOO Bell, Thomas, 47 Belsise Avenue, N. W. 

1886 fBBNSON, Arthub H., 62 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

1891 Benson, Colonel F. "W., A.A.G., Dover, 

1 897 Bebbsfobd^Bbab-AdmibalLobd Chables, C.B., 2 Lower Berkeley 8treet,W, 
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I Bebnstbih, Laos J., 19 Kmnngton Garden Terrace, W, 
i Bhbbill, W, J., Heaert. Gordon ^ Goteh, 15 Si. Brid* Strett, E.C. 
i tBBBTHAND, Wu. WicKHAH, Care 1^ FoikUmd Islandt Company, GI trract- 
cknrch Strai, E.C. 

■fBETOffiJ., Charijis, Ckeam Park, Cheam, Surrey, and 22 Billiter St., E.C. 
. Betoell, CkiKUANDEB G. It.. B.N„ H.P., 162 Kem Bond Street, W. ; and 
Bise, Holdemsts, Yorkshire. 

Bevan, Frihcts Auoustdb, 59 Prineet Gate, S.lt', 

Bevax, Willuh ABimtB, SO Harrington Gardeiu, South Kmtington, 8. W. 

Bhumqaea, Jamsitibe S., S Loudoun Boad, St. John't Wood, tl.W. 

BiDDiscoHBs, J. R., Elmington, 91 EUham Boad, Lae, 8.B.; and 101 
LeadMhall Street, EC. 

tBiLLiKOHirBST, H. F., 35 GranmlU Pari, BlackAealh, S.E. 

fBiHNiH, Qborob, iD station, Quirindi, Ifew Houlh Walei. 

BiBca, Sir Abthub N., E.C.H.Q., Bank of England, Burlington Gar- 
den$, W. 

BincHHsoDOH, Hknbi, Broomiands, Ufaoele^field ; and Brform CUih, F II 
Mall,S.W. 

BiBT, F. BiCEinT, Tb4 Copte, Wimbledon, S. W. 

Buck, Sdhqkok-Majob Wm. Oalt, 3 George Square, Edinburgh, 

Blackwood, Gbohob R., SI. Jamet'e Club, Piccadilly, W. 

BLACitwoon, John H., 16 Upper Groioenor Street, W. 

fBLAOHOVB, lyr.-CoLoNBL Hbnhy J., Army and Savy Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 

Blake, Aethub P., Sunbury Park, Sunbury-on-Thames ; and Oritnial 
Club, Hanover Sguare, W. 

Blamdfobd, Josei^ J, Q., B,A., M.R.C.3,E., Banstead Asylum, Sutton. 

BuKKLT, Chables Abn(ili>, 61 King William Street, E.C, 

Bl.WF, Tbb Hon. Ivo, Glf.niham flo«K, S*r«u*M«m. 

Blihh, Wiu-iAH G., M. Inat. C.E., Uplands, MonkttBvni, Co. Dublin. 

Blofeld. Fhank, 1 3 Cormcall Terrace, Begesl's Park, N. W. 

Bltth, Daniel W., ejo IV. Martin Leake. Eag., Bl Graeeohurch St., E.C. 

BoHM, William, 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 

BoiB, Hhniiv, G As/mood Boad, Boaih Keneingfaa. S. W. 

BoLLiNO, Fhancis, 2 Laitrevce Pountney Hill, E.C, 

Bolton, Jom.-, 15 aifton Boad, Croach End, if. 

Bond, Fbeubbick William, 15 Dorset Square, N. IK 

BoirwiCK, Jahks, yarra Yarra, South Vale, Upper Honuooi, S.E, 

EooKEB, Geohqe W., Avonrath, Mugherajelt, Ireland. 

BooKEB, J. Dawsox, care of Xalional Bank of Austraiasia, 133 Bishops- 
gate Street, E.C. 

tBooru, Alfbkd E., Finsbnry Circus Buildings, E.C. 

BoBBOW, Eev. Hen by J., B.A., 38 Xevern Square, S. W. 

tBoBToM, Rev. N. a. B., M.A., Harwell Vicarage, Cambridge. 
' BoBAKOOKT. RiCHABD A., Mardem, Hildenborough, Kent. 

fBosTOcii, IlEWiTT, M.P., Hoase ef Commons. Ottama. Canada, 
I fBosTOCK, SiucEL, Lainston, near Wixcheater. 
I BosvELL, W. Albebt, Wocdi-iile, Brentwood, Eisex, 
I EonLT, Wm. HOlkeji, U9 Glencoglc Boad. Streatham, S.W. 

tBociTON, Haeold E.. M.A, et CSinmin Street, E,C. 
1832 I tBooLTOH, S. B., Copped Half, Tolteridye, Herts. 
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of 
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1889 
1892 
1899 

1881 
1893 
1886 
1881 
1887 
1898 
1878 
1889 

1888 
1881 

1884 

1882 

1886 
1884 
1889 
1898 

1900 
1881 

1897 
1879 

1888 
1882 

1881 
1896 
1885 
1881 
1884 
1892 
1897 
1897 
1883 
1897 
1898 
1877 
1898 

1895 



Bourne, H. B. Fox, Qreencroft, St, Albans, 

Bourne, Bobebt William, C.E., 18 Hereford Square, S.W, 

tBowDEN-SHiTH, Admibax Sib Kathaniel, K.C.B., Admiralty Houge, 

Sheemess, 
BoTD, James B., Devonshire Clnb, Si. James*s Street, S. W. 
Botd-Carpenter, H., M.A., 6 Ashgate Boad, Broomhill, Sheffield, 
jBoTLE Frank, 

BoTLE, Lionel B. C, Army and Navy Club, PaU Mali, S. W, 
tBsADBEBBT, Thomas B., 7 Sloaue Street, S, W. 

Bbamston, Sib John, G.C.M.G-., C.B., 14 Berkeley Place, Wimbledon, S. W. 
Bbasset, Bt, Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 24 Park Lane, W, 
Bbasset, The Hon. Thomas Allnutt, 23 Park Lane, JV, ; and Park 

Gate, Battle, 
Breitmeter, Luswio, 29 & 30 Holbom Viaduct, KC, 
Bridges, Bear-Admiral Walter B., 48 Queen's Gate Gardens, S,W,; 

and United Service Club, PaU MaU, S.W, 
Bbight, Charles £., C.M.G-., 98 Cromwell Boad S. W. ; and Wyndham 

Club, S.W, 
Bright, Samuel, 5 Huskisson Street, Liverpool; and Bdleigh Club, Begent 

Street, S.W, 
Bbiscob, Willum Abthub, Longstowe HaU, Cambs. 
Bbistow, H. J., The Mount, Upton, Bexley Heath, Kent, 
Bbocklehurst, Edward, J.P., Kinnersley Manor, Beigate, 
Brooke, Major-Gbnebal Edwabd T., 65 Wynnstay Gardens, Ken' 

sington, W. 
Brooke, Stopford W. W., 34 Be Vere Gardens, W. 
f Brookes, T. W> J.P. {late M.L.C., Bengal), The Convent, Kingfgate, 

Broadstairs B.S.O., Kent. 
f Brookman, George, Bailey's Hotel, Gloucester Boad, 8. W, 
tBROOKS, Herbert, 17 Prince's Gardens, S.W. ; and 11 St. Benet Place, 

Gracechurch Street, B.C. 
Brooks, H. Tabor, 11 St, Benet Place, Gracechurch Street, B.C. 
Brown, Alexandeb M., M.D., 21 Bessborough Street, St, George's Square, 

S.W. 
Bbowv, Alfbbd H., St, Mmo, Calverley Park Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 
Bbown, James B., 8 Bolton Gardens, S,W, 
Bbown, Oswald, M. Inst. C.E., 32 Victoria Street, S.W, 
Bbowk, Thomas, 57 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 
Bbown, Thomas, 59 Afark Lane, E.C. 

Bbownb, Abthub Scott, Buckland Filleigh, Highampton, North Devon. 
Bbowne, Cecil Seymour, White's Club, St. Jaines's Street, S. W. 
Browne, Harry, Partway Lodge, Frome. 
Bbownb, John Habbis, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
Bbowne, Lennox, F.B.C.S.E., 15 Man^ld Street, W, 
Bbowning, Abthub HeRte, 16 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Bbownikg, S. B., Erlstone, Epsom, Auckland, New Zealand, 
Bruce, Bbab-Admibal Jambs A. t.. United Service Club, Pall Mall, 
. 3.W. 
Bbucb-Joy, Albbbt, B.H.A., F.B.G.S., Chase Lodge, Haslemere, and 

Athenaum Club, S, W. 
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BsDHisa, CoNUD, 101 Itadgnhall Street, E.G. 

BuoHANui, BEHiAum, 6 Fox Hill, Upp»r Noneood, 8.E. 

Bdczaitak, JiMHa, S BtanAopa Street, Hydt Park, W. ; aad 34 Hothern, 

KC. 
BnoKLjUfD, Juns. 113 Kmtinfflan High Strett, W. 
tBocKumi, Thouas, c/o Sank of New Soatk WaUa, 64 Old Broad Street, 

E.C. 
BiiLL, Ekhbt, 28 Milton Street, E. C. ; and Drove, Chtehater. 
BtrLWBB, Sib Hhhbi K Q., Q.C.M.a, 17* Simth AudUj/ Street, W.; amd 

Atierueum Onii, Pall MaU, 8.W, 
Bdsoovhe, Fbtb& B., S Boagatt Hilt, E.C. 

BuBKE, E. Fabmbaic, ColUffe of Amu, Queen Vietoria Street, E.C. 
Bubxik, Alcssd, 12 Bdlly VUlage, Eighgate, N. 
BcBSTALL, JoEN F., 57 QrontclmTch Street, E.C. 
BuBT, Chables W. F.B.B.S.. ZS Merdare Gardeae, Eampilead, N.W. 
BuBT, Fbbdbbice N., Hermitage Some, Hetcbvry. 
Bnn, JouH H., 1 Bank Bmldingi, Lothbmy, E.C. 
BiiTTBBwoarH, Ahthcb S,., 7 Fig Tree Court, Tesiple, E.C; and 47 

Campdm Houte Road, W. 
tBcxTON, Noel E.. Brick Lane, E. 

BnxTOH, Sib T. Fowbli^ Bart., O.C.M.G., Warliee, Wattham Mb^, Ettex. 
tBnxMS, T. F. ViCTofi, M.A., J.P„ Woodredon, Waltham Abbey, Eaies. 
Bybhe, J. O., 12 Nob Court, Lineoln'e Inn, W.C. 



tCAuiEcoTT, Ret, FBoraasoB Alfbed, B.D., Frating Baatory, Colokeiter. 

Caltxbt, Jahxb, 4 BitAopegale Street, B.C. 

•Cambbidoe. FiKLD-M\K«aAL H.R.H. THE DoKE OF, K.G., a.C.M,Q., 

GloucetUr Houte, Park Lane, W. 
CiVBBOH, Sib Ewem-, K.C.M.Q., Hoi^ Song and Shanghai Bank, 31 

Lombard Street, E.C. 
ICauebon, Uajob liADBiCE A., RJB., C.M.G., 27 Bnmtmek Gardtnt, W, 
fCAUFBEii, Allak, 21 Upper Brook Street, W. 
Caiobell, Fiklat, Brantridge Park, Baicomie, Suteex. 
Caheheu. Sib Obobqe W. B.. K.CJLG., 50 Conneeii Qardau, 8. W. 
Caktbux, Gordon H., Hyde Park Court, B.W. 
Campbell, J. Stuabt, 1 Gretham pvUdingi, BaMtgXall Street, E.C. . 
IOaxfbkll, W. UmDLETON, 23 Boed Lane, KC. 

CAJfrBBLirJoBKHTOKpCoHWAi S., 8 Morpeth Terraee, Victoria Street, 8.W, 
Caittlii, Jameb, M.B., F.B.C.S., 16 Dei«inehire Street, Portland Flaoi, W. 
Cajitlou, CoLomi. I/miB M., H^ver Sail, Bamet Gate, Barnel. 
Capi>el,SibAlbbbt J. LMfroc,K.O.l.E., 27 Kensington Court Gardene, W 
Cakliu., Abthos J. H., Dock Souse, BiUiier Street, EC. 
Cauunoioh, Bjobt Hon. Eabl, G.C.H.6., 60 Graevenor Street, W. 
Cabbcttbeba, Jobk, M. Iset. C.E., 19 Keaeingtott Park Gardemi, W, 
Cabt^b, Fbedkuc, harden Ath, Ongar, Enaex. 
tCABiBR, William H., B^, 9 £uaA Lane, Caanon-Streeti S.C. ■-: 
Ca5Ella, liovw Uabino, 47 Fit^okn'i Ansnue, S. W. ; and Vachery, 

Cranleigi, Surr^. 
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1886 Cautley, Colonel Hen»^, R;B., dh^AXtkrt 'Bii^'Marr8ionV/'S,W^;and 

Junior United Service Club. Charles Street y S,W, » . 

Cavendish, H4NRir^)-il., S^Picd^ill^iW, ' ' '" ' ^' ' '' 

Cawston, Gboboe, d^Upper^JBrpett, Street, W.' : V ' : • ' ; . 
Catfobd, Ebenezeb, 146 Leddenhall Street^ E,C, 
Chaswick, Osbbbt, C.E., C.M.G-., 11 AirUe Gardens, Campden HiU, W, 
CHALLnvoB, E..J:^7f Cornwall BeaidenceSf Clarence Gate^ N,W, 
Chambers Abthub, Briar Lea, Mortifner, Berks, 
i-CKAMBEBSi FsEDEBiCK D.fl Poft V^ J%^be; "Hertford, ' " ; ' - 
Cukisvwif'KovERTy^^.yNascot Grange, Watford, Herts, ,, . 

'1 tCk:itfnN'/'HtiE0^;B.A./2t/Pafe<}« ' *' 

Chafuan, Edwabd, Wynnestay, Bedford Park, Croydon, , 

ChapuAn, Majob William E., 4^ Lancaster Gate, W, 
Chappbll, John, J.P., care of Messrs. F, B, Smart ^ Co., 22 Q^een St,, E.C, 
IChabrinoton, Abthub F., East HiU, Oxted, Surrey; and Oxford and 

Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 
fCHABBiNGTON, HuoH SpENCEB, l^ow Cliff, Burton-on- Trent 
tCHEADLB, Pbani^ M., SI iBtoetdkufTst GafdensfSouth Hampstead, N,W, 
Chbadlb, Walteb Butlbb, M.D., 19 Portman Street, Portman Square, W, 
Chisholm, Jambs, Addisoombe Lodge, East Croydon. ,..,,,. 

:>(p46»irN,T].C,, Gl^hori^ Siherh^iW teonatds-^it^a'i iMk-Hatc^ied 

House Club, St, Jameis Street, S. W, 
Chbibtian, H.B.H. Pbince, K.Q-., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, 
Chbistie, D. a. TitAnj:., 42 Ladbrohe Grove, Kensington Park Gardens, 

W, ; and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
QsMwnaiS, Habbt WiLtiiMi 42xBioomsbfary^Sq€^f^, 1^;C. 
Chxtmlet, John, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 tJUm^fs Lane, E,0* 
Chubch, Walteb, 19 Nevem Mansions, EarVs Court, S.W, 
fCHUBCHiix. Colonel Mackenzie, Omagh, Co, Tyrone, Ireland, 
Churchill, Chablbs, Weybridge Park, Surrey, 
CiANTAB, Umbbbto, Park House, Maitland Park Road, N, W, 
Clabxncb, Lotell Bubchett, Coaxdm, Axminster, 
Clabk, Alfbbd a., 9 Cavendish Square, W, ; and St. StepJien^s Club, 

Westminster, S,W, 
Clakk, Chables, 45 Lee Road, Blackheath, 8.E. 
f Clabx, Edwabd G, U., Lapsewood, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 
Clabk, Jonathan, la Devonshire Terrace, Portland Place, W. 
Clabxe, Lieut.-Genebal Sib Andrew, R.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., CLE., 

42 Portland Place, W,; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8,W, 
Clabke, Colonel Sib Geobob Sydenham, B.E., K.C.M.G., F.B.S., 24 

Cheniston Gardens, Kensington, W, 
tCLABXE, Henby, Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N,W,; and 17 Gracechurch 

Street, E.C, 
Clabke, Pebcy, LL.B., College HUl Chambers, E.C, 
t Clabke j Stbachan C, Messrs, J, Morrison ^ Co., 4 Fenchurch Street, 

E*Ct 
tCLABKSON, J. Stbwabt, cjo T, Finney, Esq., M.L.A., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Clauson, Captain John E., R.E., 44 Stanhope Gardens, S, W* 
f Clayton, Bbqinald B. B., 88 Bishopsgate Street, E.C, 
f Clayton, Wm, Wikklby, C.E., Gipton Lodge, Leeds. 

A A 
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TmtoI 

1898 Cl>itmb, Willuk, Th* Bock, Seigatt, 

1893 Clbqhobn, Kobbbt C, 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

1877 Clbncb, Fudebici, UJ.H.E., Walton, Chalerfieli. 

IBOO Clitb, WiLnuD M., 37 JlbtmarU Strut, W. 

1885 Clowbs, W. C. Knioht, Du^ jSfrwC, Stamford Strut, S.E. 
1896 tCoATsa, MuoB Editabd F., S9 Gretham Slnet, E.C. 

1881 Cobb, Aubbd B., S2 Pmn ffoiui Fif^, Holloieay, N, 
1877 CoOHBin, J*>CBS, S8 ifj(«i! Pari Qatt,^.W. 

1895 CocaBAira,HoH.THtniAsH.,M.P.,12 Qimwi'* Oafc, >S'.)r.; anii Qraafori 

Priory, Cupar, Fife, N.B. 
1S9S CociBUBN, Hon. Sis John A., M.D., K.C.M.G. {Agmt-Gmeral /or South 
Aiatralia), 1 Crosby Sqaare, E.C. 

1886 tCoBiH, Nathaniel L., 11 Hydt Park Timtct, W.; and Roiud Oak, 

E»gkfitld Green, Surrey. 
1891 CoLBDBOOK, Albbbt E , The Cottage, Highaood Sill, Mill Bill, H.W. 

1885 CoLBBBOOK, QioBaE E., 39 WiUon Street, Finsbary, E.C. 

I8B5 CoLU, WiLUAK B. E., 1 Adelaide Buildingi, London Bridge, E.C. 
1900 CoLLABD JoHK C„ 16 Grosvetior Street, W. 

1887 CoLLisoir, Heitbt Clbbeb, 17b Great Cumberland Flaoe, W.; andlfaiiaiial 

aub, X Whitehall Gardem, 8.W. 
IS82 tCou-m, Brr. Huob Bobbbt, SLB.I.A., F.Sil., Tit Ticaragt, Lagh, 
ToiAridge, Kent. 

1882 CoLaBB, Joseph O., CM.Q. {Sevretary to High Committioner far Canada) 

17 Victoria Street, S.W. 
1872 CoLOHB, SiB John C. R, K.C.M.Q., H.P,, Dnmqmnna, Kenmare, Co. 
Kerry, Irdand i 75 Selgratte Boad, 3.W.; and CarUon aub, Pali 
MaU, S.W. 

1896 CoKBB, BiCHum, 33 Lmnote Gardme, S.W. 

1898 CoHUAD, Jdlius, Jwnior Jthenmnm Club, PioaadHiy, W. 

1899 CoHYBEARE, Rbv. Wh. JAitM, B.A., 33 AdMngtoK Sguare, Camberweli, S.E. 
1830 CooDB, J. Chablbs, C,E., 19 Fretland Boad, Ealing, W. 

1874 tCooDB, M. P., care of Mtiere. A. Saott ^ Co., Eangeon, Burma, 

1886 t'^oo^i Hehbi U., 12 Friday Street, E.C. 

1S82 CoopBB, Bev. Cbablbs J., The Beclory, Mundford, Sorfolk. 

1871 Coons, Sir Dahiel, Babt., G.C.U.Q,, 6 Dt Fere Gardent, Keiuivft^ 

Pdaae, W. 
1882 GooFKB, John Astlbt, St. Stephen' t Clvb, Weelmneter, S.W. 

1899 CooPEB, BicoABD A., Aehlynt Hall, Berkhanated, 

1884 CooFBB, Robkbt Eixiottt, C.E., 8! Lanaaeter Gate, W.; wait Tk» 

Sanctuary, Weetminater, S. W. 
1891 CooFSH, WiLLiAJC C, 21 Upper Grostenor Street, W. 

1900 CoPBLAim, Hon. Sbnbi (Agent- General for New South Wales), 9 Twforta 

Strut, S.W. 
1900 COPPEN, John M., 2 CopthoU Buildiagi, E.C. 
1890 CoBBBP.F. H. M., RL. (ffon. Executive Officer for Ceylon, ImperiallnatiMi^, 

Bavenihoe, Sutton, Surrey; and 24 Old Sguare, W.C. 
1895 CoBDiNo, Geobse, 304 OamdenBoad, N.W. 
1882 Cobs, Nathaniel, Commercial Bank of Sydney, li BirchinZane,ESi- 

1887 CoTTos, Btdket H,, 58 Curum Btrcel, W.; ani Detoiuhire Club;- St. 
I Jamee'e Street, S. W. 
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CotTBtHOPE, William F., National Club, 1 Whitehall Gardens, 8, W, 

Com% Gbobob, 11 Courlifield Road 8.W. and 113 Canndn Street, E,C, 

Cox, Alfred W., 30 St, James's Place, S, W. 

Cox, Fbai^k L., 118 Temple Chambers, RC. 

fCoxHBAD, Libut-Colonbl J. A., RA., Umballa, India, 

f Cbaio, George A. 

Cbanbbook, Right Hon. the Earl op, G.C.S.I., Hemsted Park, CranbrooJt. 

Cbasswbller, Henry V., 24 De Vere Gardens, W. 

f Cbawlbt-Boevbt, Anthony P., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

Cbeagh, Ckablbs Vandeleub, C.M.G., Gainsborough, St Simon* s Hood, 

Southsea, 
Cbessey, Geoboe H., M.R.C.S., Tima.ru, Cockington, Torquay. 
Cbew, Josiah, Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, W,C, 
Cbichton, Kobbbt, The Hardens, Caterham Valley, 
Cbitchell, J.Tboubbtihse, 9 Cardigan Road, Richmond Hill, 8,W. 
Cross, Andrew L., 20 Carscube Terrace, Murrayfield, Edinburgh. 
CboW, David Reid, Jrdrishaig, Argyleshire, 
Cbow, James N. Habyby, M.B., CM., Ardrishaig, Argyleshire, 
Cuff, William Symbs, 34 LamboUe Road, Hampstead, N, W, 
CuNiNGHAM, Gbantille C, 37 Cravcn Hill Gardens, W, 
CuNLiFFE, Wm. Gill, Heathlands, Kew Gardens, S,W, 
Cunningham, Fbancis G., Willey Park, Famham, Surrey, 
CuBLiNG, Rey. Joseph J., M.A. (late Lieut R.E.), Hamble House, Hamble, 

Southampton, 
f CuBLiNO, Robert Sumneb, Southlea, Daichet, Bucks, 
CoBBiB, Jambs M., Brajemar, Netherall Gardens, Hampstead, N, W, 
CuBBiE, Sib Donald, G.C.M.G., M.P., 4 Hyde Park Place, W. 
fCiTBTis, Spenceb H., 171 Cromwell Road, S,W. 
CzABNiKOW, C^SAB, 103 Eoton Square, S.W. 



1884 Dalton, Rev. Canon John Nealb, M.A., C.M.G., The Cloisters, Windsor, 

1899 D*Amioo, Cabmelo D., M.D., M.R.C.S., 34 Brunswick Square, W,C. 
1894 Danoab, D. R., Brown Beeches, Somerset Road, Wimbledon, S.W, 

1880 Danoab, F. H., Lyndhurst, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W, 

1883 Danibll, Colonel James Legeyt, United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8, W, 

1900 Dabbyshibb, Edward, Stoneleigh, Bedwariine Road, Upper Norwood, 

a.E. 

1881 Darby, H. J. B., Conservative Club, St. James's Street, 8,W, 
1887 D'Arcy, William Knox, 42 Grosvenor Square, W, ; and Stanmore Hall, 

Stanmore, 
1872 Daubeney, Genebal Sib H. C. B , G.C.B., Osterley Lodge, Spring Grove, 

Isleworth, 

1899 Davenport, Samuel A., 126 Bislopsgate Strut, E,C. 
1899 fD'AviGDOB-GoLDSMiD, OsMONi) E., SomerhUl, Tonbridge, Kint, 

1884 Davis, Chables Pebcy, 23 Lowndes Street, S,W,; and Conservative Club, 
St, Jamts's Street, S.W, 

1892 Davis, T.Habbison, 1 Q!ueen Victoria Street, E,C. 

1897 t^^^s^^» Edwabd R., 20 Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 

1878 JDavson, Henry K., 20 Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 

1880 I Daybon, James W., 42 Lansdtmne Crescent, Notting Hill, TT. 

aa3 
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J}twaa,8ia'Ejsymta.,K.CM.Q.,S Tenterdm Street, Sanowr Square, W.: 

a-nd 23 Great WincAeiler Street, KG. 
Daweihs, Clinton E„ 43 Lovmiu Square, S.W., and Brooii't Club, Si. 

Jamti'i Street, S. W. 
Dawsok, John Duff, Oriental CM, Hanover Square, W. 
tDsuBHaAU, Ebhest B., 17 Melimry Bead, Kensington, W. 
DsBBMiuit, Fb&nk, F.S.S., 1 FittJohn'$ Avenue, N.W. 
IDh Coltab, Hbhry A., 21 Palace Gardene Terrace, W. 
Dbbd, Wu-rBB, C.E., Ro-pe Cove, Kirtgihridge, Devon, 
d'Eoyulb, HowiBD fl, 10 Princei Street, Cavendiih Square, W. 
Jhsjotos, IEdwud T., 17 St. Selen'i Baee, E.C. 
f Dent, Sib AifRED, E.C.M.O., Belgrav« Manmni, 8.W.; and Savent' 

aorth, Eatlboume. 
Dbpbkb, Chirles Ftnnbt. 2 1 Victoria Strtii, JAoerjiool, 
Db SiTOB, Henbi, Hartfield, Malvern WdU ; and Seform Clvh, 8. W. 
Db S&tq^ Oscab, Eh/sit, Shontdife Road, Folkettone; and Junior 

Carlton Clvh, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Dbs Vffiux, Bib G. William, G.C.M.G., 7 Cromwdl Gardmt, S.W. ; and 

TraveUeri' Club, PaU lifall, S. W. 
D'EsTiBBB, i. C. E., Bhnfield, Hill, Southampton. 
Dbvitt, THOMAa Lake, 12 Fenchuroh Bmldings, E.C. 
DBV0«aHiEE,Ui8GE*caTHBDrKK0F,K.G., DevoTuhire ffouse,PiocadiUg,W. 
Db WraroN, Muoa-GBNBBii. Sib PaAnas W., H.A., O.C.M.Q., C.B., 

JVA Boust, St. James's Palace, S. W. ; and United Service Club, Pall 

Mall,S.W. 
^DiCK, Qatin Oeuusll, Queeniland Qovemment Office, 1 Victoria 

Street, 3. W. 
Dice, Obobos Abbbcboubt, 22 Big^field Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. ; 

and Junior Conslittttional Club, Piccadilly, W, 
DidEN, CHABLsa 3., C.M.Q., Qtieeneland Government Office, 1 Victoria 

Street, S.W. 
Dickinson, Jaiies W., Queensland National Bank, 8 Prince* Street, E.C. 
DiCKSOK, Raines W., EdenJ^uret, Duluneh Wood Pari, 8.E., and 11 C««» 

Violoria Street, E.C. 
DtSKOBB, John Stewabt, AehUigh. Brondeibvry Park, If. W. 
DoBBEE, Habbt Hanebit, S ToienAouee Yard, E.C. 
Dohnb, Wu-tUK, 18 Wood Street, E.C. 
DoudLAS, Alexander, 99 Elgin Crescent, Hotting Hilt, W. 
BocoLAB, Jdbh a., AuchendoUy, Dalbeattie, N.B. 
DowLiNO, JoaKPH, Bidgewood Some, Uckfield, Sussex. 
Dbaoe, Gboefbht, M.P., United Univereily Club, Pall Mall East, B.W, 
Dbapbb, Gboboe, Extern Telegraph Company, Limited, Winakeetir 

Houee, 60 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Dratsoh, Waltbb B. H., Tudor House, High Bamtt, 
tDnciE, KiQBT Hon. tbb Eabl of, Torttcorth Court, Fdfield, Qlot. 
fDuoOEON, Abtbdb, 27 Butiand Square, Dublin. 
^Dmtamoa, Wdxum, Jbbotrford, Bdsine Rood, Worthing. 
■fDoDLiT, BiDHT How. TttB Eabl OF, 7 Corlton Gardene, g, W, 
Duff, G. Smtttan, G8 Quten't Gale, B.W. 
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Year of 
Blaotlos. 

1872 DUFFBBIN AKD AvA, THB BlOHT HoN. THE MaBQUIS OF, E.P., G.C.B., 

G.CM.Cr., Clandeboye House, JBelfast, Ireland, 

1884 DuNCAK, Dayid J. Russell, 28 Victoria Street, 8»W. 
1889 Duncan, John S., NataZ Bank, 18 8t, Simthin'§ Lane, E,C, 

1895 t Duncan, RobbrT; Whit^ld, Govan, KB, 

1892 Duncan, Wm. H. Gbbville, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

1886 Dundonald, Thb Eabl of, C.6., 34 Portman Square, W. 

1894 tDuNBLL, OwBN B., Brookwood Park, Alresfordf Hants; and Junior 
Carlton aub, Pall Mall, 8,W. 

1885 fDuNN, H. W., C.E., 5 Springfield Place , Lansdown, Bath, 
1885 Dunn, Sib William, Babt, M.P., Broad Street Avenue, E.C, 

1878 fl^^^*^"^^* Eight Hon. thb Eabl of, K.P., 27 Norfolk Street, Park, 
Lane, W, ; Kenry House, Putney Vale, S. W, ; and Carlton Club, 8, W. 

1896 DuBBANT, Wic. HowABD, ElUry Court, BeiUah Hill, 8,E.; and 26 

Milton Street, KC. 
1884 DuTHiE, Ldbut.-Colonel W. H. M., E.A., Row House, Doune, Perthshire ; 

and Junior United Service Club, S. W, 
1892 Ddthoit, Albbbt, 1 Fenchurch Street, E,C, 
1880 fDuTTON, Fbank M., 74 Lancaster Gate, W.; and Conservative Club, 

St, James's Street, 8. W. 
1880 DuTTON, Fbedebick, 112 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E,C,; and 

79 Cromujell Houses, S.W, 

1887 Dtbb, Chablbs, 47 Cromwell Road, West Brighton, 
1887 Dtsb, Fbedebick, The Penilands, Park Hill Road, Croydon; and 17 

Aldermanbury, E.C. 
fDTBB, Joseph, care of Messrs, A. H, Wheeler ^ Co., 188 Strand, W,C, 



Eadt, G-. J. HuGMAN, 62 Addison Road, W. 

East, Rev. D. J., Calabar Cottage, Watford, Herts, 

EcxEBSLET, James C, M.A., Ashfield, Wigan; Carlton Manor, Yeadon, 

Leeds; and United University Club, Pall Mall East, S,W. 
Edb, N. J., c/o Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ld., 9 Royal Ex^ 

change, E.C. 
Edob-Pabtington, J., care of C H, Read, Esq., British Museum, W,C, 
f Edwabdes, T. Dyeb, 5 Hyde Park Gate, 8. W. 
Edwabds, Lieut.-Genebal Sib J. Betan, K.C.M.G., C.B., I%e Gables, 

Folkestone. 
EowABDS, Neville P., Ill Victoria Terrace, Littlehampton, 
f Edwabds, S. 

f Eldbb, Fbsdebick, 21 Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W, 
fELDEB, Thomas Edwabd, Wedmore Lodge, Remenham Hill, Henley^ 

oU'Thajnes, 
fELDEB, Wm. Oeobob, 7 St, Helenas Place, E.C. 
Elias, Colonel Robebt, Oaklands, Saxmundham ; and Army and Navy 

aub. Pall Mall, 8. W. 
Elliott, Joseph J., Hadley House, Bamet, 
Elliot, Leslie. 

EIlwell, Wm. Ebnest, cJo Messrs, W, Grice ^ Co., Bootle, Cumberland. 
Emett, Fbbdbbick W., Renter's Telegram Company, 24 (Xd Jewry, E,C. 
Enoledub, Colonel William J., R.E., Petersham Place, Byfleet, Surrey, 
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EnoLBaEABT, SiK J. GiBDNEB D., X.C.R, 28 Curion Slrcil, IF. 

fENQLiSH, FsEDBRicE A., Warn/ord Court, E.C. 

Ehts, Jobk DiTiRS, Enyt, Penryn, ComaaU. 

Ebbsloh, E. C, 21 Great Winchatrr Street, E.C. 

EnsoH, Edward, BiizivioBd Park, Caterham, WaTlingham Station, Surrey, 

EwABT, John, Mean. Jamet Morrium ^ Co.. 4 Fcnckurch Street, E.C. 

Ewur, JoEH Alkiamdeb, 11 BanhiU Bote, E.G. 

Eyles, Gboboi: Luicbiat, U.Iiut.C.E., 2 Delaiaj/ Street, Wettmiiuia; S. W. 

Faibbmeh, Andbgw D., SI Cannon Street, E.C. 

Faibclodou, B. a,, Lennon, Limitid, 7S Leaden&all Street, E.C. 

FuBFAX, Charles B., Oriental Club. Hanoiier Square, W. 

fFAiRFAZ, E, Roes, 5 Princti Gate, S.W. 

fFAiBFAX, J. Hacesmeie, CoUide, CarlUU Road, Eattbourtie. 

FABauHAB, Bt. Hok. Lohd, 7 ffrosuBMUT Square, W. 

fFABRAR, StDNKT H., 51 OU B/ood Street, E.C. 

Fawhs, IIkt. J. A., b/o Messri. H. Meade-King ^ Son, Britlol. 

Feahnsidm, Johm Wk., i Brick Court, Tmpte, E.C. ; and S Daviti Slreal, 

Brrkela/ Square, IV. 
fFEAHOK, FasQERicK, Tit Cottage, Ta^v. 
Fell, Abthob, io Que^n Victoria Street, E.C, 

Fenh, Henbt, F.R.H.S., Baaevwrt, JoupMxt Avenue, Brixton Bill, 8.W. 
FKBODaoN, A. U., Nanurya, 14 Ellerdale Bead, Hamptttad, N.W, 
FsaotrsoH, JoBN A., Green Bank, Tuabridge Wdi$. 
FsBOTissoK, BioHT HoN. SiB Jakbs, Babt., M.P., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 

C.I.E., 80 Cornwall Garden*, S. W. ; Carlton Cluii; and Kilierra», lf.B, 
Febodsbon, Colonel John A.., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Fbbnau, Ekmbt 8., 21 Wool Exchange, E.C. 
Fbstiho, Uajob Abthub H., Q.S.O., Boit Ball, dddte$tone, Surrtg ; and 

Saval and Military CM, Ficcadiily, W. 
FiFB, His Grace thk Dxsx of, K,T., 16 Portrr.an Square, W. 
FmLATSOK, Satid, 1 3 LeadenhaU Street, SiO. 

Fibebbacb, Bobert Tabteb, Caniervativt Club, St. Jamet't Street, S.W, 
fFnzoEBALti, WiLLiAU yr. A., Carrtgoran, NetBTiuirietoTt-Fergiii, Clare, 

Ireland, 
Flace, T. Sdtton, Inanda Bouse, 65 Mlcyn Pari, We»t Dvlaidt, S.E., 

and 2 Boyal Exchange Buildinge, E.C. 
FLBMina, Albih, Brook Houat, Chidehurat ; and Matri. J, W, Jogger ^ 

Co., 3* Greeham Street, E.C. 
Flbtchbr, Hrkbt, 14 The Paragon, Blaniteaih, S.E. 
FuHT, JossFH, C.M.G., Glendon, Matlock ; and Sports Club, St. Jamet'a 

Square, S. W. 
Fldi, William, 39 Warrington Crescent, W. 
FoBD, Lhwib Petbb, Shortlands House, Shorllande, Kent. 
FoBD. Stds-et, St. Johm, The Avenue, Kew Road, Richmond, 8. W. 
FoBLOHS, CoKXANDEB Chablbs A., R.N., The Coastguard, Southsea. 
FoHBEBTEE, Fhakk W., 66 Mark Lane, E.C, and Junior Carlton CW, 

faUMall.S.W. 
■ FoBTESccE, Thk Hqk. Dl-blet F., 9 Hertf'vd Siml, Mai/fair, W. 
: FosBEBT, Majoe WiLLUM T. E., ne Castle Park, WarvAek. 
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FosTBB, Abthub L., Park Nook, Et^fidd. 

FowLHB, David, 6 East India Avenue, EX, 

FowLBB^ WnxJAHy 48 Grosvenor Square, W, ; and Moor Halt, Harlow, 

FowLiB, WiLLiAH, 15 Coleman Street, EC, 

Francis, Dakibl, 191, Greeham House, E,C, 

fFBASBB, WnxiAH M., MUlbum House, Inverness, N,B, 

Fbbicamtlb, GbkebalSib Abthub Lton, G.C.M.Gr., G.B., Travellers' Club, 

Paa Mall, S,V, 
Fbbbb, Bby. Httgh Cobbib, TUshead Viearage, Devizes. 
Fbssbfixld, WiliiUH J>,, 31 Old Jewry, E,C, 
Fbbwbv, Mobbtov, B.A., 25 Chesham Place, 8, W, 
Fbibdlabndbb, Wau>bicab, Queen Anne Lodge, South HiH Park, Brondey, 

Kent; and Junior Constitutional Club, PicoadiUy, IV, 
FuiXBB, W. W., 24 Burlington Boad, Bayswaier, W, 
FuLToy, JoHN) 26 Upper PhUlimore Gardens, Kensington, W, 



Galbbaith, John H., 32 Vtotoria Street, S,W, 

Galswobtht, John, South House, Campden Hill, W. 

Gamb, Jaxbs Atlwabd, Yeeda Grange, Trmt, New Bamet, Herts; and 

3 Easteheap, E,C. 
Gammidob, Hbnbt, Standard Bank of South Africa, 1 dementis Lane, E, C, 
f Gabdinbb, William, Bockshaw, Merstham, Surrey, 
fGABDNBB, Stbwabt, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Gabdtnb, Jambs W. Bbucb, Middleton, Arbroath, N,B. 
Gabbick, Alfbbd C., c/o C, H, Bright, Esq,, 4 Barkston Gardens, EarVs 

Court, S,W, , 

Gabbicx, Sib James Fbancis, E.C.M.G., 17 Brechin Race, S,W, 
Gawnb, Eowabd B., Kentraugh, Colby, Isle of Man, 
Gaitthbop, Abnold £., Beuter's Telegram Company, 24 Old Jewry E,C. 
f Gbdtb, G. Townsbnd, 17 Craven HUl Gardens, Hyde Park, W, 
Gbobgb, Datid, Bank qf New South Wales, 64 Old Broad Street, E,C. 
GiBBBBD, Jambs, Portland House, 73 BasinghaU Street, EC, 
Gibbs Hbnbt J., Tentercroft, Aldrington Boad, Streatham Park, S^W,; 

and 9 New Broad Street, E,C, 
Gibson, Fbank Wm., 8 Finsbury Square, E,C, 
tGiFFBN, Sib Bobebt, K.C.B., F.R.S., 9 Bina Gardens, S.W, 
Gilbbbt, Alfbbd, Mutual L\fe Association of Australasia, 5 Lothbury, E, C, 
Gilbebtson, Charles, 69 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W, 
fGiLCHBisT, William, c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clement's 

Lane, E,C, 
fGiLCHBisT, Wiluam Oswald, 200 Queen's Gaie, S,W. 
G1LI.ANDBBS, James, 41 St, Germains Boad, Forest Hill, S,E,; and 49 

Tooley Street, S,E. 
GiLLBSPiB, Colin M., 23 Crutched Friars, E.C, 
fGiLLESPiB, Sir Bobebt, 11 Eaton Gardens, Hove, Brighton, 
GiLLiNO, Hbnbt B., Oaklands, Arkley, Bamet, 
GiBDirooD, John, J.F., Crrove House, 93 Addison Scad, W. 
Glanfibld, Gbobgb, Hale End, Woodford, Essex, 
Glasgow, Bt. Hon. Thb Eabl of, G.C.M.G., KeUmme, Fairlie, N,B, 



Royal Coloiitul hiatiiute, 

Glekesk, ItiRHT Hon, Lobd, 130, Pkcadiily, \V. 

GoDBT, Michael J., e/o Union Bank of Jwilralia, 11 CornhUl,I!.C. 

iGoj>vREt,Ri^itosD,¥.^.O.ii.,'¥.S.&.8.(_taleqfCeg!on),7f) ConhiU, E.C. 

GoDSAL, Captain William, RJE., Itcot/d Pari, WMtchurch, Salop. 

GouBON, Edhdhd p., CastUwood, Shocteri Hill, Kent. 

GonsQW, GeoHQE B., Keaaingion Fnlaae ifansians, KeninngiloH, W. 

Golden, Albeet, c/o Metsrs. J. S. Thompaoii ^ Co., 7 CoptUll Court, E.C. 

OoLDNBT, fJiH John T.. 12 Stanhojie Flace, Hyde Park; IK 

OoLDSiTOBTBy, MAioa-OENERAi. Walteb T., M,P., 22 Htr(ford Street, 
May/air, W. 

OoonaiH, Gbohob, JUiSjr*. W. Waddel ^ Co., 16 St. HeUn'i Flaee, E.C- 

fGoHDOu, Georqe W., Tlie BroiDery, Caledonian lload, K. 

■fGoHDOs, Jobs Wilton, 9 Xevi Broad Street, KG. 

GoacHEN, Eight Hon. G. J., M.P., Tlie Admiralty, Wkilchalt, S. If, 

Gow. Wit-LiAH, 13 Emtd Lane, E.C. 

GowAS, Sakuel, Balgosie. Polurarl/i Terrace, Riitiburgh. 

■fCroWANS, I/0DI3 F., 32 Batoum Gardens, West Kensington, W. 

Geaham, Fbedehick, C.B., Colonial Offiee, Botcning Slresl. S. IK 

Obauamb, John V., 4 Cultutn Sireet, E.C. 

QsAit., William, Lanoastcr House, Becienfuun, Kent, 

tGHANT, CiRDBOBa, Briotlificld, Beckcnhani, Kent. 

Ghant, Henbt, Sydney Hyrst, Chichester Boad, Croydon, 

Geant, J. Macdokald, Queensland Government Office, 1 Victoria Sinet, 
S.W. 

Qat,r, Amukobe G. Wehtwoeth, 31 Great St. Relen'i, E.C. 

Geay, Uenjauih G , 4 laueniess Gardens, Kensington, W. 

OitAi, Henui F., Sharrow, Holland Eoad, Sutton, Surrey. 

Ga*.T,B.OBKaY J., 27 Mllon Stre4t, E.C. 

fGBAT, Hdbeht Kaye, M. InsL C.E., Lessness Park, Abbey Wood, Kent. 

Gbebn, Majob-Gbn. Sib Henhy, K.C.S.I., C.B., 93 Belgrade Eoad, S. W. 

tGBEEB, Morton, J.P., Tht Firs, Maritzbarg, Satal. 

Gbbek, W. S. Sebriomt, o Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, S. W. 

Greisbh, OoiTBEtF, 10 ilHton Street, E.C. 

GnENFELL, H.E. Gemebal Sm Fuanois W,, G.C.B., G.C.M.Q., The 
Falaee, Malta. 

Geebwell, Aetbch F.., M.A. 

Ghebwell, Bay. Wiluam U. P., M.A., Bodington Beciory, near Bridg- 
water, Somerset. 

GarrroN, Majob Geohoe Le M., 49 Brayton Gardens, Soulh Kensington, 
S.W. 

tGBEY, Rt. Hok. Earl. Hnwick Bait, AliiiBick, Horthumberland, 

Geihulb, Gedeqb J., 1'i St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 

Geieve, Norman W., 6 Clanricardc Gardens, Tuniridge Wells. 

GRiraiTH, W. Downeb,* Sramkam Gardens, Wethxrbg Eoad, S.W. 

■fGaiFrmis, William, Ai The Parade, Cardiff. 

Gbinumton, Sir John J., Eose Hill, Middle Wallop, Slool.^hridge, Hants. 

Gdillkmaud, Artkue O., Sltham, Kent. 

Gull, Sir William Cameron, Baet,, M.P., 10 Hyde Fart Gardens, W, 

GwiLLiAM, Rev. S. Thuen, Hampton Foyle Rectory, Oa^ord. 

OwiN, Walter J., 22 BiHUer Street, E.C. 
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1874 GwYNNB, FitANCis A., Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W,C. 

1886 GwYWNB, John, Kenton Grange, The Hyde, N,W, ; and 64 Cannon Street, 
E.C. 

1887 GwTTHEE, J. HowABD, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W, 



1891 fHAGGARD; Edward, 7 New Square, Lincoln* s Inn, W,C, 

1898 Haines, Field-Marshal Sir F. Paul, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., United 

Service Club, Pall Mall, 8.W, 
1897 Halcbow, Jambs, 5 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C, 

1876 Haliburton, Et. Hon. Lord, G.C.B., 67 Lowndes Square, S.W, 

1899 Halliday, Joun, Chicklade House, nr. Salisbury. 

1882 Halswell, Hugh B., J.P., 26 Kensington Gate, Hyde Park, W. 
1886 fHAMiLTON, James G. 

1883 Hamilton, John James, 1 Barkston Gardens, EarVs Court, 8,W. ; and 

17 St. Helen's Place, E.C, 
1896 Hampden, Rt. Hon. Viscount, G.C.M.G., The Hoo, Welwyn, Herts. 
1889 Hanham, Sir John A., Bart., St. Stephens Club, Westminster, S,W, 

1884 Hanxbt, Ernest Alers, Hinxton Hall, Safron Walden. 
1891 Hanlet, Thomas J., 66 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

1891 Hanson, Charles Augustus, 67 Holland Park, W,; and 99 Gresham 

Street, E.C. 
1888 Hardie, George, 17 Ravenscroft Park, High Barr.et, 

1888 Harding, Edward E., 66 Cannon Street, E.C. 

1896 Hardy, Thomas E., care of HI. Cohen, Esq., 20 Bucklersbury, E.C* 

1892 Hare, Reginald C, Western Australian Government Office, 16 Victoria 

Street, S.W. 

1897 Harewood, Kt. Hon. the Earl of, Harewood House, Leeds, 

1898 Harford -Battersby, Charles F., M.A., M.D., 14 Earlham Grove, Foreat 

Gate, E. 
1894 Habmswobth, Alfbed C, 36 Berkeley Square, W. ; and Elmwood, St, 

Peters, Kent. 
1898 Habpbb, Reginald Tristram. 

1886 Habbis, Sib Geobgb D., 32 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
1894 Habbis, Geobge Stanley, Grosvenor Club, New Bond Street, W. 
1896 Habbis, Colonel Josiah, F.R.G.S., 8 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1900 Habbis, Rev. Edwabd, D.D., Bullinghope Vicarage, Hereford, 

1896 Habbis, Walteb H., C.M.G., 12 Kensington Gore, S.W. ; and Junior 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1877 fHABBis, Wolf, 197 Queen's Gate, S.W. 

1889 Habbison, Abthub, L.R.C.P. (Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigra* 

tion Service), Stoneleigh House, Curry Rivel, Taunton, 
1886 fHARRisoN, General Sir Richard, R.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., 22 Pnnces 

Gardens, S. W, ; and Hawley Hill, Blackwater, Hants, 
1884 Habbold, Leonabd Fbedebick, 147 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

1893 Habbowbb, G. Cabnaby, College Hill Chambers, E.C, 

1889 Habby, Captain Thomas Row 10 Barwom Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
1896 Habt, E. a., Union-Castle Steamship Company, 94 Bishopsgaie Street, E. C. 
1884 Habyby, T. Mobgan, J.P., Salesmere, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells, 
1884 Habwood, Joseph, 90 Cannon Street, E.C, 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

tHASLin, Ralpe E., Pari Lodge, Church Street, Chtlua, S.W. 
HiiHBrTON, RiosT HoH. LoBD, C.M.Q-., Sfi Warmck Square, 3, W. ; and 

Tcdditiey, PmJcridge, Staffordthirt. 
tEA-wTHOBH, Jaues 'Exutos, 3 Avtuuie VOlat, Aiitnue Boad, Sanioam, 

hie of Wighl. 
tHiwTHOBM, RBQimtoW.E., can of F. W.Diamond,Eiq.,P.O. Bov 380, 

Johannesbttrg, TTamvaal, 
fHiT, CoLONBL CainLBB, Chrisft Hospital, Newgate Street, E.C. 
HiiBs^iDLBB, CotONEL SiB JixEs, E.C.ftt.O. 73 $uMn'« Gate, S.W. 
Hatks-Sislbk, Maiob KHoiNiU), Farringdent Hoaie, Exeter, 
Hathan, Hbhbi, 18 Ptmbridge Sgvart, W.; and & CoUbum Slrett, 

E.C. 
HAinm, T. K, 20 Billiier Square Btdldinge, E.C. ; and Boagh Uevm, 

BoxmooT, Herts, 
HArwABB, J. F., Jrooita, Freshford, Bath, 
Healbi, Euwahd C, 86 St. James's Street, S.W. 
Healet, Oerau) E. Chadwyck, B.A., 20 Rutland Gate, S.W. 
IHeap, iUtPH, 1 BrKi Court, TempU, E.C. 
Heath, Cokuander Oeoeqb F., K.N., Byfleet, Surrey. 
Heaton, J. Hbbniibh, M.P., Carlton Club, Pall Mail, S. W. 
Hectob, Alexandbb, National Liberal Clui, Whilehall Plaee, S.W. 
BMaattAS, W. James, The Firs, Upper Biehmond Boad, Putney, S.W. 
Hbqak, Chables J., Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 
HEiyucEi, BoBEBT B., 36 Egerton Gardens, S.W. 

Hemmaut, Williait, Bulimba, Secenoaka ; and 32 Whitecrom Street, E. C. 
■fHENDBBsoH, Gbobqb T., 7 BtJliter Sqan-e, EC, 
Ebkdbbsox, Jobh, 26 Queen's Gardens, Baysviater, W. 
Hendbbson, Lieut. Wh-fbid, R.K., 4 MdvilU Orescent, Edinburgh, 
Hbnbao^ CHABtES, Boffol InetHution, Albemarle Striet, W. 
HBitHiKHB-MAJOB, Thh Kos. Albebt B., Constitutional (Sub, Sorthum- 

herland Avenue, W.C. 
HEHBiacES, Frgde. 6., 19 fft/de Pari Square, W. 
Hbntt, Richmond, 34 Lizard Boad, Peckham, S.E. 
Hbnwood, Paul, Moorgate Court, Moargate Street, E.C, 
Hepbubk, Andbew, 10 Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
Hkebbbt, Sib Eobbbt G. W., G.C.B., 3 WMteMl Court, S.W., and 

Icklcton, Great Cheslerjbrd, Essex. 
Hebiut, Majob-Obkebal Jaues A. Id^KAT, R.M.L.L, cjo Meurs 

StUKtll 4- Sons. 42 FaU Mall, S. W. 
Hebtet, Dudley F. A., C.M.G., Tht Mms, Aldebutgh, Suffolk. 
Bbbtet, Matthhw W., C.E., Btavor House, Si. Feter't Boad, Hammer.. 

smith, W. 
Hbb¥kv, Vi.i,BBTiNE S., 33 Bt/dt Park Gate. S.W. 
UissB, 7. E., Eastern Extension, ^c. Telegraph Co., Limited, Winchester 

House, 50 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Hbwison, Oaptaiit Wir. Fhkdkbick, cjo Messrs, Grindlay ^ Co,, 54 

PaHiament Street, S. W. 
HicKiKBOTHAM, WiLUAM, Woodlonds, Bolvenden, Sent. 
Hill, Chaslbs Fitzhenby, B^apah, Park Boad, Portswood, Southampton. 
fUiLu, Jaueb a., M.L.A. Kimberley, Cape Colovy. 
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1885 tHtLL, Sidney, Langford House f Langford, near Bristol. 

1887 fHiLL, Stanley G. Grantuais, Ifewton Cottage^ Swanage^ Dorset. 

1897 HiLLiER, Alfred P., B A., M.D., 30 WtmpoU Street, W, 

1895 HiLLMAN, Valentine A., C.E., Mcorambine,ZH Woodstock Eoad, Redland 
Green, Eristol, 

1886 fHiLTON, C. Shibbeff B., 41 Roland Gardens, 8.W, 
1889 HiND^T. Alhond, Goldsmith Building , Temple^ E,C. 
1 883 t HiNDSON; Eldrbd Gsayb. 

1883 Hindson, LawrbncBi cjo Gilnther ^ Rudolph, Dresden. 

1888 HiNGLEY, Gborob B.y High Park, Droitwieh, 

1 89 1 HiTCHiNs, E. Lytton. 

1838 HoABB, Edwabd Bbodie, M.P., Carlton Club, PaU Mall, S.W, ; and 

TencKleys, Limpsfield, Surrey, 
1886 HoDOKiN, THOBfAS, D.C.L., BartHOor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 
1872 Hodgson, Sib Abthub, K.C.M.G., Clopton, Strat/ord-on-Avon ; and 

Windham Club, St. James's Square, S. W. 

1898 t^ODGSON, Gebald Tylston, B.A., 60 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
1879 tHoDOSON, H. Tylston, M.A., Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 

1886 Hoffmbisteb C. R., 1 Stanford Road, Kensington, W, 

1879 HoFFNUNO, S., 21 Q^een's Gate, S.W. 

1895 HoQAN, Jambs F., M.P., 52, Great Russell Strut, W,C. 

1887 t^'^'^^'^^> Francis, SackvUle House, Sevenoaks. 
1874 tHooG, QuiNTiN, 2 Cavendish Place, W, 

1897 HoLDEN, Petbb W., Queen Anne's Mansions, S. W. 
1882 fioLDSwoRTH, JoHN, Barclay House, Eccles, Manchester, 

1885 tHoLOATE, Cliffobd Wyndham, The Close, Salisbury/. 

1 880 Holxbbted, Ernest A., Dayletford, Linden Road, Bedford, 

1888 HooPEB, Gbobgb N., F.K.G.S., F.S.S., Elmleigh, Hayne Road, 

Beckenham, 

1889 fHopBTouN, Et. Hon. tbb Eabl of, E.T., G.C.M.G., Governor' General 

of Australia. 

1892 HopoooD, John Edgab, n De Vere Gardens, W. 

1884 Hopkins, Edwabd, 79 Mark Lane, E.C, 

1884 Hopkins, John, Little Boundes, Southborough, Kent; and 79 Mark 
Lane, E.C. 

1890 Hopkins, T. Hollis, Leconfeld, Mount Park Road, Ealing, W., and 

9 Fore Street Avenue, E.C. 

1898 t^^P^^^'^^^; Samuel Day, 75 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 14 Campdeu 

Hill Road, W, 
1879 HoRA, Jambs, 123 Victoria Street, S.W. ; and 147 Cannon Street, E,C. 
1 895 Horn, Wm. Austin, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
1882 Hoskins, Admiral Sir Anthony H., G.C.B., 17 Montagu Square, W, 
1876 t^o^'^^^^^y Gbobge L., Johnstone Castle, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, N.B. 
1889 HoTBNDEN, Fbedbbick, Glenlea, Thurlow Park Road, West Dulwich, 

S.E. 

1899 HuBBUCK, Augustus, Elmstead Lodge, Clislehurst, and 24 Lime Street, 

E.C. 

1886 Huohbs, Gbobgb, F.C.S., Coombe Leigh, Kingston Hill ; and Bridgetown, 

Barbados. 

1881 tHuoHBs, John, F.C.S., 79 Mark Lane E.C. 



Boyal CoUmial IruHtuts. 



fHuoUKS, CouuAJiDEH R. JuKES, R.N., Cromariie, Sewlon Jbbol. 
HcoHxs-HuaHEB, WiLLiui, J.P., S Highbury Quadrant, N, 
fHuLi, W. WiKaTiXLBT, S(, .tew'j flioii, Kiryinta Waier, Surrey. 
Hdktbb, AuDUHDma, Tom Houm, Harjienden, Herts, 

EtJBST, Henbt E. 

HcTTOH, CuLOMBL &DW1BD T. H., C.B., A.D.C., UniVci ServiM Cluh, 
Pall Mall, S.W, 

tiBTBfiS, Geobub M,, Inchera, Glanmire, Co. Cork, Ireland. 

In TauEN EvBBAHD F., C.B., C.M.G., SavUe Club, PiccadiUy, W. 

iHOLia, Chabus H,, S.Z. Farmers' Co-operative Aeta,, 110 Fetiekurck 

Street. E.C. 
flMSLu, CoBNELics, M.D., 124 FwfOTui Street, S. W. ; and Atieinmm 

Ctvb, S.W. 
IxaBAV, 8itt WiiiUM J., Babt., laS fflmmi, W.C. 
Ibtihh, Tkoius W,, 17 Aldermaabury, E.C. 

Ibuhll, HiBHAir, H Jermyn Street, S.W.; and 2t Coltnan Stnel, E.O, 
Isiics, Jacob, 40 Gloucater Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
luBD, Waxibb O., C.£., 10 The Paragon, Blaciheatl, 8.B. 

Jack, A. Hill, iialional laturanee Co. of Sew Zealand, 9 Graoeehnrch 

Street, E.C. 
l\^,QBOBoaC.,EaitemBxtenaionTetegTaphCo., SO OldBroadSlreit.E.C. 
fjAciaoir, Jaubs, J.P., Gwenta^cl, Eaetbonme. 
jjAcuoH, SiB Teomab, Hoag Kong and Shanghai Banting Corporaliim, 

SI Lombard Street, E.C. 
JuxiBS, EfcBBT W., 3 SRMimoni CV<Ktnt, ITtet JCeimn^fon, fT. 

JacOMB, FbedK. ChAb., 61 Moargate Shfrt, E.C. 

Japomh, Rruisalii B., 6! Mooryatc Strcd, E.C. 

jAJiEa, E, BoutHEH, Hatlmniurg. Bidcfur,/. 

■f J AMI KHON, William, care of Broken Hill Projirulary Campany, 31 Queen 

Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Jartih, a. Wbston, GS Park StreH, Graavenor Square, H'. 
Jbans, EiCHi-nu W., Pembryn, Border Creacent, Sydenham, S.E. 
Jeffebsom, Haeht Wihdham, 75 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
tJaiTiuT, K. J,, 4 Kensington Court itajutons, W. 
Jehkiksok, Williah W., 6 Moorgate Street, KC, 
JsHNinas, GEosaB H., West Bene, 1 Farm Avenue, Streatham, S. W. ; and 

Lamheih Palace Boad, B.E. 
JsKKiNOa, GXLBEBT D., 28 Graaechurch Street, E.C. 
f Jeebbi, RiOHT Hon. tub Eabl of, C.CB., G.C.M.G., Osterley Pari, 

Meworth; and Middle/on Pork, Bicatir. 
JoBNBOH, Genebal Siu Allbk B., E.C.B., GO Lexham Gardens, W. 
^oimsos, GoDFHBY B„ ColoHUil College, 8 ficloria Street, S.W. 
JouNSDN, L. O., 1 Snow HUl, E.C. 
JuuMBTQN', Alexak'dbii, Aclon Home, Lyndhvnt Head, Hampalead, h'.lf, 

and 1 Whitlviglon Avenue, E.C. 
tJoLLY, Stbwabt, Perth, Ii.B. 
JoBsa, AtFBKD L,, Mcttra. ISdcr, Demptter, ^ Co., 6 Water Strtet, 

Livrrpool, 
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1884 -f JoMXB, Henbt, 49 Maresfield Gardens, ffampstead, K W, 

1899 JoNBS, Captain Hbnbt M., V.C, United Service Club, PaU MaU, 8.W. 

1900 Jones, J. F., British South Africa Co., 16 St, Swithin'a Lane, KC, 
1892 JoNBS, J. D.y Belvedere, Mapeehury Road, Brondeitmry, N,W, 
1384 JoNBS, Owen F., 23 College Hill, KC, 

1887 JoNBS, B. Hesxbtr, J.P., Dunrobin, Eastbourne, 

,1889 Jones, William T., cJo Bank of Australasia, 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 

1896 Jones, W. Woodgate, Hill Side, White Hill, Blctchingley, Surrey, 

1887 Joseph, Julian, 10 Drapers* Gardens, E,C, 

1898 Joshua, Abrah, 12 CoUingham Gardens, S.W, 

1886 JosiiN, Henbt, Gaynes Park, Upminster, Essex, 

1 874 JouBDAiN, Sib Henbt J., K.C.M.G-., The Elms, Watford; and 41 Eastcheap, 

E,a 

1868 JuLTAN, SiB Fenbosb Or., K.C.M.Q-., C.B., Stadacona, Torquay, 

1889 Justice, Majob-Gbnbbal W. Clivb, C.M.G., Hinstock, Farnborough, 

Hants, 

1876 Kabuth, Frank, 29 Nevern Mansions, EarTs Court, S.W, 
1898 fKAxrFMAN, Chables, 12 Berkeley Street, W, 

1894 Kbabnb, Samuel B., Kingswood, Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N,W, 

1890 Ehabton, Geobob H., Walton Lodge^ Banstead; and 70-71 Bishopsgate 

Street, E,C, 

1885 Keep, Chables J., 1 GuUdhaU Chambers, Basinghall Street, E,C, 
1871 Eeith-Douolas, Stewabt M., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

1894 Kemp, Datid B., Messrs, JOalgety ^ Co., 52 Lombard Street, E.C, 

1887 Kemp-Welch, James, Parkstone, Weybridge; and 61 Bemers Street, 

Oxford Street, W, 
1881 Kendall, Fbanklik B., 1 The Paragon, Blackheath, S.E,; and St, 
Steplun's Club, S.W, 

1877 Kennedy, John Mubbat, Knockralling, Kirkcudbrightshire, N,B,; and 

New University Club, S,W, 
1898 IKennedt, Pitt, 39 Palace Gardens Terrace, W, ; and New Oxford and 
Cambridge Club, 68 Pall Mall, S.W, 

1895 Kennion, Bt. Bev. Geobob Wtndham, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bath and 

Wells, The Palace, Wells, Somerset, 

1888 Kent, Bobebt J., 1 Vere Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

1896 t^^^^^N* James, M.P., Walshaw Hall, Bury, 
1894 Keb Bobebt A., 16 St, Helen's Place, E.C. 

1896 Kebe, J. E., care of Messrs. S, Dobree ^ Sons, 6 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, 

1894 Keswick, James J., Halleaths, Lochmahen, N.B, 

1881 t^^^^^^* ^ii^iAi') M.Pm Eastwiek Park, Leatherhead, 

1874 KiMBEB, Henbt, M.P., 79 Lombard Street, E.C, 

1894 Kino, Charles Wallis, Neumham House, Marshgate, "Richmond, S.W, 

1886 KiNNAiBD, Bight Hon. Lord, 1 PaU MaU East, S. W, 

1889 KiNTORB, Bt. Hon. the Earl of, G.C.M.G., 7 Cadogan Square, S.W. 

1898 KiTCHiNG, Hbnrt, J.P., The Grange, Great Ayton, Yorks, 

1887 Kteto, Thomas Colungwood, Cedar Lodge, Spring Grove, Isleworth, 

1899 Klein, Walter G., 24 Belsize Park, NW, 

1875 Knight, A. Hallet, Bramley Hill House, Croydon, 

1895 Knioht, John Watson, 33 Hyde Park Square, W, 
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KltOTT, CiPTiUI MlCSlSL E. 

Ebohh, EkbuanA., B.A., Maldon Cottrt, Maldon, Euae, 
EuHVEBBB, BcDOiPH, 20 Svry Strtel, SI, Janui't, 8.W. 



fLATHo, lAMta BoBBBT, 7 Atatrdliaa Avntut, E.C. 

Luna, Uiron D. Tieib, e/o F. J. Searle, Etq.. 4 Sun Court, ComhUl, E.C. 

LjUfBALH, ROBSBT, 3 Sutux SqiuiTt, Bj/dt Park, W. ; and Orimlal Club, 

Hanover Squart, W. 
tLiUDiu, Waltbb, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Lamb, Uuoa-Q'Ki'BKAL Bonald B , C.B.i Alexandria, Egypt. 
Lua, SkKta J., care of4fTiean Eitata Company, Wincheiter Hmue, E.Q. 
Lamotok, Jaues, Hilifieid, Reigate. 
fLuisDowiiB, RioHT Hon. raa UAaqins or. E.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.U.Q.. 

G.C.I.E., Lamdownt Houtt, &i BerkcUy Square, W. ; and Botoood, 

near Calm, WiUihire. 
■J-LinaRLL, GsoaoB, Bendigo, Victoria, Atulralia. 
LiNioH, John C., Bird/turat, Croydon. 
fLxuiHER, W. Q.. 11 Fourth Avenue, Bom, Brighton; andJunttr Carl- 

ton Cluh, Pall ■MaJl.S.W. 
iiAsi, F. B., Junior Athenaim Club, FiceadUly, W. 
LtBSBM, AnocsT, 116 Holborn, E.C. 

LucBLLBS, John, IU AeAchvrcA Terrane, Shepher^t Buih, W. 
LiuasLuiD, Jahbb, GO Lime Street, B.C. 
LAWBRncB, T. H., 2 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Lawbbhcs, TV, F., M.P., 27 Eaton Square, S.W.; CowuJiM Houee. 

Saliibury; and New Uninertity Club, St. Jamet't Street, 8.W. 
LAmtn, AuuKDEB, 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
tLAWBM, Ai.>3. Cecil, U St. Mary Axe, EC. 
LiwaOH, BoBHETsoN, 34 Old Broad Street, EC. 
Lbake, Vfn, IlABTiy, Ceylon Aesooialion, 31 Gracechunh Street, E.C, 
Lbb, Abtruh M., 8 Victoria Boad, Keniington, W, 
LntcmuH, Cheistofheb A.., Oriental Club, Banover Square, W. 
Lee, UBMBr Wiluam, San Bemo, Torquay. 
Lsmoir, Willuh F., S Folworli Boad, Streatham, S.W. 
La 6bo9, Qebtaish, Sectfield, Jersey. 

Le Maistbb, John L. B., Meuri. O. Balletnt ^ Co., Jtrteg. 
LrTBBBtiWB, William, M.A., Courtlande, Lympitoru, Dnon. 
Lbdchabs, Jobn W., Broad Street Ai/entie, E.C. 

Letet, Q. Collihi, C.M.Q., Nationai LOteral Cluh, WhiUhaU PloM, S.W. 
Letih, Kathamibl W., 11 Glediow Gardene, S.W. 
Lett, Alfekd Q., M.D., 18 Titri Piocs, Portman Square, W. 
Lett, B. W., Meatri. D. Cohen ^ Co., U Tokenhauee Yard, E.C. 
Lbwib, Isaac, ^yme Bouse, 3 Fitgohn' a Avenue, Hampttead, S.W.; and 

8 Finch Lane, EC. 
Lbwis, JoaEFH, 8 Finch Lane, E.C. 
Lewis, Owbn, 9 Mincing Lane, EC. 
LiSTEB, E, A., J.P., The Towers, Jhriley. 
LiTTLB, J. Stasxbt, 18 Drok^field Bead, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
LrtTLK, MiTTUKiv, S Lyndkuret Gardens, JJanipitead K.ff'. 
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1886 fLiTTLBJOHKy BoBBBT; African Banking Corporation f Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 

1874 Littleton, Thh Hon. Henbt S., 16 Lennox Gardens^ S.W,; and 

Teddetley, Tenhndge^ Staffordshire. 

1888 LivESBT, Geobqb, C.E., Shagbrook, JReigate, 

1900 f Lloyd Abthttb, 12 SaZishury Square^ Fleet Street , E,C, , 

1890 Lloyd, F. Obaham, 78 Queen Victoria Street f E.C. ^ 

1899 fLiLOYD Fbank, Coombe HousCy Croydon, and 4 Salisbury Court ^ Fleet 

Street, E.C, 
1881 Lloyd, Eich^bd Dufpa, 2 Addison Crescent, Addison Hoad, W, 

1897 LocKwooD, David, City Club^ York, 

1887 fLoBWENTHAL, LsopoLD, Lionsdolc, 2 Gloucester Road, Gloucester Gate, 

N,W. 

1878 t^N®; Clattdb H., M.A., 60 Marine Farade, Brighton ; and New Oxford 

and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
1886 t^^^^^'^^^'^t Gbobgb B., M.A., M.D., Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W, ; 
and Twitehen, Morthoe, near Ilfracombe, 

1889 LoBiNO, Abthttb H., 11a Princes Street^ Westminster, S.W, 
1886 f Lothian, Maubice John, Redwood, Spylaw Road, Edinburgh, 

1898 Louis, Julian A. H., F.R.G.S., 32 Essex Street, Strand, W,C, 
1 884 LoTE, William McNauohton, 8 Bunhill Row, E C, 

1884 Low, Sib Hugh, G.C.M.G., 23 De Vere Gardens, W, ; and Thatched 

House Club, St, James's Street, S. W, 

1875 fLow,W. Andbbson, Courtfidd House, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead, 

1899 Lowe, Samuel, 94 Gra^s Inn Road, W.C, 

1890 LowiNSKY, Mabcus Wm. 

1890 LowLBS, John, M.P., 12 Russell Square, W,C. 

1880 LowBY, Lieut.-Gbnebal R. W., C.B., 25 Warrington Crescent, Maida 

HiU, W.; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1877 Lubbock, Sib Nbvile, K.C.M.G., 20 Eastcheap, E.C; and 65 EarFs 

Court Square, S. W. 
1898 LuoAS, Clabencb, Mus.B., 229 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E, 
1889 LuNNiss, Fbbdebick, 145 Tottenltam Court Road, W. 
1886 Ltali., Rooeb Campbell, United University Club, Pall Mall Fkist, S.W, 

1879 fLTBLL, Captain Fbancis H., 2 Elvaston Place, S.W. ; and Naval and 

Military Club, Piccadilly, W, 
1886 Lybll, John L., 30 Christchurch Road, Streatham HiU, S, W, 
1886 Lylf, Wm. Bbay, Velley, Hartland, North Devon, 
1886 t^'^o^j Geobgb 0., Lyneden, Brummond Street, Ballarat, Victoria, 

Australia. 
1886 ^LTTTmjTon, The Hon. G. W. Spencbb, C.B., 49 HUl Street, Berkeley 

Square, W, 

1886 Macalistbb, Jambs, Ethelstane, 82 Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, 

N.W. 

1885 t^^CAN, J. J., M.A., M.D., M.R.C.S., Crosegates, Cheam, Surrey ; and 

Rockhampton, Queensland, 

1887 MacBbide, Robbbt K., C.M.G., M.In8t.C.E., Junior Carlton Club, Pall 

Mall, S.W, 

1900 fMACDONALD, Hbctob, 153 Leadenhail Street, E,C, 
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I, JosBFH, J.P., SittherUaid Home, fi^&tw, Surrtg. 
MiCFADYKN, Jinsi J., Miilbroek, Btdmardint Soad, Upper Korwood, 

S.E. 
fUi-CFASLAN, Alskahdrb, ToHih, Hdtmdalt, If.B. 

tMicFABLANE, JiDEs 6., Mtisr!, W. Dutin ^~ Co., BtoocI St. Avenue, E.C. 
fMicni, JoHK V/.,Sotiilon Hall, Chester. 
UlAcOanoB, Wm. Gkant, IB Coleman Street, E.C. 
fliiclTEB, David, MJ"., 16 Bntntwk'k Street, Liverpool. 
Mackat, a. Hackghztb, 60 lAme Street, E. C. 
tUACEAT, Dahiel J.. Dioilidd, Arlcforight Road, Rampttead, N. W. 
Haceat, Dokald, Seay Villa, Bodenkam Eoad, Hereford, 
tMACKAY, SiB Jaues L., E.C.I.E., 7 Seamore Place, Park lant, W. 

fMACKEHZIE, CoXIK. 

Hacxenzib, Qbobos 9., C.B., 62 qiuen't Gate Garden/, S.W. ' 

Mackte, Datid, 1 Gliddon Boad, West Kensington, W. 

fMACKiNKON Duncan, 16 Hyde Parle Sqjiare, W. 

Macxkah, Robbbi M. 

Maolbah, Vice-Advihal J. P., BmconecToft, Chiddingfold, Godalming, 

ami United Service CM, Pall Malt. S.W. 
tMAcLBAY, SiNCXAiB, 1 Nor/oli: Street, Park Lane, W. 
UicaaxAM, Madbicb, St. Martin's Street, Lticeeter Square, W.C. 
Macphaii,, Albxandbb J., 10 St. Hdetu Place, E.C. 
Macpbbbson, Lachuh a,, Wyrley Grove, Felaall, Walntll. 
MacRostt, Alezahdkb, Wot Bant House, Eaher. 
McAbthub, Alexander, 79 Bbllajid Park, W. 
McAnninB, John P., ] 8 Silk Street, Cripplegate, E. C. 
McAbthob, W«. AtExAHDEB, M.P., 4 Third Avenue, Have, Brighton; 

onii 18 # 19 Silk Street, CripplegaU, B.C. 
McCavl, Guakbt Josh, Creggandarroeh, Chitlehunt; and 2T Watbrook, 

E.C. 
McCaw, William J, M,, WooSJUld, Streatham, S.W. 
f McCoNNBLL, Abthce J., 7 Bramham Gardens, South Keneingfon, S. W. 
McCoNNBLi, Pbedebice V., 37 CratUey Gardene, S.W. 
McCnLLocH, Colin J., 46 Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
fMcCnLLOCH, Geoeqe, 1B4 Queen'i Gate, S.W. 
McDonald, Jaues E., 4 Chapel Street, Cripplegate, E.C. 
McDoKALU, John, 30 Broad Street House, E.G. 
McDoNELL, Aethob W,, 2 Rectory Place, Fortemovth Road, Quildford, 
McEcEN, Datid Paintbb, 24 Fembridge Square, W. 
McFablahh, WiLLiAU, Meewi. W. Durm ^ Co., Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
McGaw, John Thobcbh, 35 Lower Seymour Street, W. 
McGowAH, Dativ H. 

MolLttBAiTH, Amdbew, 3^4 Li}ne Strut Square, KC. 
McImtihb. J.P., 3 Neza Basinghall Street, B.C. 
McKkmzie, Fbedehick A., 102 Guilford Street, W.C. 
M'Kbohb, Hbhbt, C.E., 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 
HcLbak, Nobhan, West Hall, Sherborne, Dorset. 
McLuH.T. M.,61 Bel*irtPaTk,N.W. 
UcMahox, Gbhebal C. J., R.A., KnooMofty, Clonnet, Ireland; and 

Junior Army nmd Mwy Cl«h, St. -Javvsit Strttt, W, 
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1800 MlotJltts, Thomas Millbb, M.A., LL.D., 12 EarVs CoUrt SgUfe, 8, W, 
1883 Mainwabiito, Eandolfh. 

1878 Malcolm, A. J., 27 Lombard Sireet, E, C, 

1806 Malcomsow, David, cars of Messrs. Coutts ^ Co., 59 Strand, W.G. 

1879 Mallbson, Fbank R., Dixton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenhams 
1886 Mandbb, 8. Theodobb, B.A., Wtghtwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 

1883 Manlet, William, 106 Cannon Street, E.C, 

1896 Manning, John K., M.S.A., Miikwood Estate Office, Berne ffiU, 8,E. 
1893 Mantkll, David Or., Ceylon House, St. Andrew's Road, Bedford, 

1898 Mabcos, Hbbman W., MerrylancCs Hotel, Great Bookham, Surrey, 
1892 Mabden, William, 6 East India Avenue, E.C. 

1886 Mabks, David, Astwood House, 111 Cromwell Road, S.W, 
1886 Mabsdbn, Thb Right Rbv. Bishop, D.D., JDyrhcm Lodge, Clifton Park, 
Bristol, 

1881 Mabshall, Kbnest Luxmoobe, 9 St, Helen's Place, E. C. 
1889 t^^ABSHALL, Hbnby B., 3 Throym<yrion Avenue, E.C, 
1886 Mabston, Edwabd, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC. 

1892 Mabtin, Colonel Sib Richabd E. R„ K.C^., K C.M.G., Aldeburgh, 

Saxmundham. 

1882 fJ^'I^TiN, Fbancis, The Grange, Wroxham, Norfolk. 
1886 Mabtin, Hbnbt, 13 Fitejohn's Avenue, N, W, 

1889 Mabtin, Jambs, Sunnyside, Palace Road, Streatham, 8.W.; and Suffolk 
House, Laureftce Pountney HUl, E.C, 

1899 Masthbton Robbbt F., Rhodesia, Ld., Winchester House, E.C, 

1884 Mathbbs, Edwabd P., Glenalmond, 34 Fox Grove Road,Beckenham ; and 

39 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
1886 tMATKHSON, Hon. Alex. Pbbcbval, M.L.C., Perth, Western Australia, 

1897 Mathibson, Fbbdbbic C, Beechworth, Hampstead Heath, N. W. 

1893 Maton, Lbonabd J., B.A., Grosvenor Lodge, Wimbledon, 
1886 Matthbws, Jambs, 46 Jesmond Road, NewcastU-on- Tyne, 

1886 Matthews, Libut.-Colonel R. Lee, 1 MyHle Crescent, Acton, W. 

1894 Maubice, John A.,1 Eaton Gardens, Hove, Brighton. 
1894 Mead, Fbbdebick, The Moorings, St. Albans, 

1899 tMKESON, Edwabd Tuckbb, R.N., 1 Alwyne Square, Canonbury Park, N, 

1899 tMEESON. Fbbdebick. 1 Alwyne Square, Canonbury Park, N. 

1878 MBMraBTZHAGEN, Ebnbst Louis, 4 Chcync Walk, Chelsea, S.W, 

1886 Mblhuish, William, Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

1898 Mbbceb, Wm. Alexandeb, 4 The Mansions, Richmond Road, South 

Kensington, S.W., and 85 London Wall, E.C. 

1889 Metcalfe, Sib Ohablbs H. T., Babt., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall 

S.W, 

1877 t^ETCALFE, Fbank E., Gloucester House, Stonebridge Park, N,W. 

1878 Mbwbubn, William R., J.P. 19 Holland Park, W. 

1899 fMiCHAELis, Max, Tandridge Court, Oxted, Surrey, 

1890 MicHiE, Alexandeb, cfo Messrs. J, nhittall # Co., 9 Fenchurch Avenue 

EC, 
1897 Middleton, R. V., 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E,C, 
1889 Millbb, Chablbs A. Doff, 46 Belgrave Road, 8, W. 
1897 tMiLLS, Thomas. Longdown House, Sandhurst, Berks. 

BB 
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1898 Mnrro, H.E. Rt. Hon. the Eabl of, Gr.CM.G-., Government Houses 

Ottawa, Canada, 

1898 MiSKiN, Hebbbbt, 16 Philpot Lane, E,C, 

1898 fMiTCHBLL, James, Lanhtme, ShiUingfard HUh Wallingford, Berks, 

1895 t^^^^'^^^^^* John STEVsMSONy 43 London Wall, E.C, 

1878 MocATTA, Ebkest Q-,, 4 Throgmorton Avenue, E,C, 

1885 Mom, Bobbbt N. 

1883 MoLESWOBTH, The Bey. Visconirr, 13b Lanadown Crescent, Bath, 

1895 MoLTENO, Fbbct Allpobt, 10 Palace Court, BaysfDater, W, 

1884 t^o^^^^i Malcolm, Cane Grove, 10 Kelvintside Gardens, Glasgow, 

1884 MoNTEFiOBE, Hbbbebt B., 11 Queen Victoria Street, E,C, 
188ff MoNTEFiOBB, JosEFH G*., 14 Westboumc Park Boad, W. 
1889 MoNTBFioBE, Louis F. 

1894 tMoON,EDWABD B. P., M.P., 32 Egerton Gardens, 8,W. 

1885 MooBB, Arthttb Chisolm, 23 Essex Street, Strand-, W.C, 

1884 MooBBy John^ 23 Knightrider Street, E.C, 

1891 MooBE, YoBK T. 0-., M.B.C.S.E., L.B.C P., 1 Lemsham Hill, S,E. 

1898 Moobhead, Jambs, Hickley Lodge, nr, Penarth, 

1883 fMooBHOusEy EdwabD; care of Bank of New Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 
1887 Moob-Badfobd, Alfbed, 59 Queen^s Gardens, Hyde Park, W,; and 
4 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E. C. 

1885 MoBEiNO; Chables Algbbnon, M.lDst.C.E.y F.G-.S., Moore Place, Esher, 
1891 Moboan, Majob A. Hickman, D.S.O., 14 Grosvenor Place, S.W, 

1894 fMoBOAH, GwYN Vatjghan, ZT Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, 8. fT. 
1900 MoBOAN, Penby Vaughan, 13 TheBoltons, S.W, 

1868 MoBOAN, SsFmnrs Vaitghan, 37 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, 

S.W,; and 42 Cannon Street, E.C. 
1900 MoBGAN, Aldbbman Walteb VAroHAK, Chris fs Hospital, Newgate 
Street, E.C, 

1884 MoBGAN, William Pbitchabd, M.P.y 1 Queen Victoria Street, E,C, 
1897 MoBBELL, John Bowes, Holdgate Hou^e, York, 

1900 MoBBisoN, James K., 10 Eton Boad, South Hampstead, N,W,; and 

Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S. W, 
1887 tMoBBisoN, John S., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S,W, 

1886 MoBBisoNy Walteb, M.P., Malham Tarn, Settle; and 77 Cromwell 

Boad, S.W, 
1809 MoBBis, Thomas Mobgan, F.S.S., 45 Queen Street, Neath, 
1889 tMoBBOOH, John, J.P., Mount Grange, Douglas, Co. Cork, 

1869 MoBT, William, 1 Stanley Crescent, Netting Hill, W, 

1885 Mosenthal, Habbt, 19 Green Street, W, 

1884 MossB, Jambs Bobebt, MJnst.C.E., 5 Chiswick Place, Eastbourne, 
1891 Muck, Ebbd A. E., Devonshire Club, St. Jameses Street, S,W, 

1897 MuiTN, Winchbstbb, Laverstoke, near Whitchurch, Hants, 

1896 Mubb, Sib Andbbw, 37 Chalmers Street, Edinburgh, 

1899 MuBBAY, the Hon. Alexandeb 0. (Masteb of Eltbank), Juniper Sank, 

Walkerbum, Peeblesshire; ^ Brooks's Club, S,W, 

1885 t^UBBAY, Chables, Kylemore, Eton Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
1899 MuBBAY, Sir Hebbebt H., K.C.B., Carlton Club, Pall Malt, S,W, 
1889 Myers, Albxandbr, 125 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 

1898 Mybbs, IsaaC; Thorganby, Wettfidd Road,Edgba8ton, Birmingham* 
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1875 tNAiftN, John, Garth House, Torrs* Park JRoad, Itfracondte, 

1898 Napibb of Maod^la, Bt. Hok. Lobd, 9 Lowndes Square, 8»W.; and 

Carlton Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 

1881 Kathan, Alfbbd N., 28 Finshury Street, E,C, 

1887 Nathan, Joseph E., 23 Pembridge Gardens, W, 

1885 Kathan, Louis A., Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E,C, 
1896 Nathan, Majob Matthew, B.E., C.M.G., 11 Pembridge Square, W, 
1874 tNAz, Hon. Sib Viboilb, K.C.M.G., MX.G. (Port Louis, Mauritius), care 

of Messrs. Chalmers, Guthrie ^ Co,, 9 Idol Lane, E,C, 

1886 INbame, Abthttb, Woodlands, Selling, Faversham, 
1881 Nbavb, Edwabd S., 7 Great St. Helenas, E,C, 
1894 Neil, WnxuH, 35 Walbrook, E.C, 

1888 fNBisH, WiLUAif, The Laws, Dundee; and Hogarth Club, Doi}er Street, W, 

1881 Nelson, SibEdwabd Montague, K.C.M.G., Hanger Hill House, Ealing, 

W. 
1893 Nelson, Habold, 26 St, Manfs Mansions, St, Manfs Terrace, Padding- 
ton, W, 

1882 Ness, Gavin Fabkeb, 19 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 

1889 Nestle, Williah D., Boyal London Yacht Club, 2 SaviU Bow, W, 
1S88 Neuicann, Siomund, 146 Piccadilly, W. 

1896 tNEWMABCH, John, 60 Watling Street, E,C. 
1898 Newton, Wm. Melville, 27 Clement's Lane, E.C. 

1886 NiCHOL, BoBEBT, 11 BunhiU Bow, E.C, 

1891 NiCHOLLS, AxFBED M., 8 Courtfield Gardens, S,W, 

1896 Nichols, Abthub, Bank of Egypt, 26 Old Broad Street, E.C, 

1892 fNiCHOLLS, Walteb C., White Bock, Ashley, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
1868 Nicholson, 8ib Chablbs, Babt., Ihe Grange, Ibtteridge, Herts, N, 

1887 Nicholson, Daniel, 51 St, PauVs Churchyard, E.C, 

1884 NiVBN, Geoboe, Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, 1 Bishopsgate 

Street, E,C. 
1889 fNivisoN, BoBEBT, 8 Finch Lane, EC, 

1883 NoBiCAN, Gbnebal Sib Henbt W., G.O.B., G.O.M.G.., C.I.E., 85 

Onslow Gardens, S.W, 
1880 fNoBTH, Crables, Sun-Woodhouse, near Huddersfield. 
1878 NoBTH, Fbbdbbic William, E.G.S., 60 Cheapside, E.C. 
1891 t^oBTHESX, BiOHT HoN. THE Eabl OF, 6 Hans Crescent, S.W, 
1896 NowLAN, John, A.M.Iiist.C.E., Abercom, Solingbroke Grove, Wandsworth 

Common, S.W, 



1897 Ommannet, Crables H., 3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

1888 Ommannet, Sib Montagu F., K.C.M.G., Colonial Office, Downing Street, 
8.W. 

1889 Onslow, Bt. Hon. the Eabl of, G.C.M.G., 7 Bichmond Terrace, White- 
hall, S. W, ; and dandon Park, Guildford, 

1883 fOsBOBNE, Captain Fbanx, The Cedars, Leamington. 

1897 Ostboboo, Count Stanislaus J., F.B.G.S., 5 Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 

S.W. 
1889 Ottebson, Alfbed S., 22 Bryanston Street, W. 

BBS 



ises 
issa 

1897 
18S8 
1886 
1898 

I8S2 

1887 
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Otwat, Bioht Hon. Sm AsraDft Joax, Bart., 31 Eaton Sptate, 3, TV. ; 

and Alhtnttum Clvh, PaU MaU, 8. W. 
0-w™, P. Bebbt, 3fl Mown I^rk Road, EaUng, W. 



P«CB, Datid S., Ivy CoUage, Semton Sletoarl, NJ. 

tPADDON, JoHH, SuffM Bouu, 6 Laurtnct Pouniney BUI, E.a. 

pALKEB, Capt. Richakd £„ OokUutds Fork, Neiodigatt, Sumy. 

Fabbubt, CaABLu, 3 De Vere Gardens, Kaaingim, W. 

tPAByiTT, Caftaim J*xe« L., 2 flumier Baad, Wuteombe Part, Blaei' 

heath, SJ!. 
Pabfitt, Captain Williav, 25 Atholi Matuiona, South Latvheth Boad, 

S.W. 
Fabk, W. C. Cuhhinohau, 26 Limt Strttt, E, C. 
Pabkeb, Archibald, Camden Wood, Chielehuret ; and 2 Eatl India 

Avenue, EC. 
IPabxbb, Henbt, S6 Bhahetftart Road, Seme Siil, S.E, 
tFABUN,UBOBaBB.,C.M.a., M.A., LL.D.. UpperCamda Collfge, Torenlo, 

Canada. 
Pabkihotoh, Majob J. KoPBB, J.P., D,L., 24 CnUched Frian, EC; 6 

lUmmihire Place, W. ,- and Dnittd Service Club, Pail Xatl, 8.W. 
Pabb, Ebt. Edward O. C, 1 Ballon Gardene, South SmangUm, S.W. 
Pabteub, Hbnbi, Wynchee, Much Badham, Berts. 
'tPATSBaOM, J. Qlaisteb, 7^8 Aaetralian Avenue, E.C. 
pATEBaoN, Jahhs, New Zealand Loan ^ Agency Co., 73 Batrngludl 

Street, E.C. 
Patok, LiEUT.-CoLOimL JoKN, i Stanhope Place, Byi» Park, W.; and 

Etform Clvb, FaU MaU. S.W. 
tPATTBRSOH, Utln, ^ Egtrton Gardens, S.W,; and OrimUU Club, San- 
over Sptars, W. 
Pai3L AiBumiBB, 41 Cheeler Terrace, Begent'a Park, N. W. 
Paul, Hbnbt Hohobbifp, 12 LanedoWnt Cresctnt, Notting EUt, W. 
Fin™, EbwAED J., 2 Sterne Buildings, Zincatn's Inn, W.C. 
Pathk, JaHK, 31 Coleman Street, E.O.; and Park Grange, Seeettoais. 
tPBACB, SiE Waltbb, K.O.M.Q. {Agent. General for NataC), 26 Victoria 

Street, S.W. 
Pkacock, Gbobob, 27 MUtan Street, Fore Strttt, B.C. 
tPBAEx, Qaoaaa Hbbbebi, BA., LL3., West Ite^ford Bouse, ReifoTi. 
fPsABCB, Edwabd, Oriental Club, Bntover Square, W. 
Feabi, Walthb, 
tPEABsoN, Sib Webtjiam B., Babt., M.P., Paddochhurst, Worth, Suuex ; 

and JO Pictoria Street, S.W. 
FEAas, Alfbed John, J.P., 28 Com Exahange BuUdingi, Maneheeter. 
tPEBK, Sir Ccthbebt Edoab, Babt., 32 Belgrave Sguare, S.W., and 

Sousdon, I/yme Syis. 
f Peubebton, Hajob Ebhbst, li.E,, JHougehold Bonte, Noneioh. 
Pbndbb, John Dbhtsok, Eaetem Tsie^aph Co., Wincheiter Sotat, 90 Old 

Broad Strea, E.C. 
Pbhnbt, Edwaxd C, 8 Wett Bill, Sgdmhaa, 8,E. 
Teeceval, SfHnCEB A., 3e fferfwdw Square, S.W. 
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1892 

1890 

1895 

1880 
1S79 
1896 

1884 
1897 
1897 
1888 
1882 

1897 

1900 
1884 
1869 
1892 
1885 

1885 
1876 
1873 

1882 
1881 
1868 
1885 

1883 
1886 
1873 
1900 
1891 

1882 
1899 
1897 
1894 
1882 

1893 
1899 



Pebceval, Sib Wbstby B., K.C.M.G., 11 Comhill^ E,C, 

Pjsbkins, Henbt a.; Stoneleigh^ Ewdl, Surrey, 

Pbbks, Bobebt Wh., M.P., A.MJnst.CE., 11 Kensington Palace 

Gardens^ W. 
PebbinOi Chableb, Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8, W, 
fPETBEBiCKy Edwabd A., 85 Hopton Boad^ Streatham, S.W. 
Philumobe, Mfijor W. G., Montrose House, Sough Green, Chester; and 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, S. W, 
fPnimps, LioincLy S3 Grosvenor Square, W, 
Picked, Andbew, Woodside, Greenock, N.B, 
Pitts, ThohaSi St. Stephen's House, Victoria Embankment, S.W, 
fPLANT, Edmund H. T., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
Pletdell, T. G., 63 St. Jamsis Street, S.W. ; and East Sussex Club, St, 

Leonards-on-Sea, 
fPoNsoNBT, Rev. S. Gobdon, The Rectory, Bevonport ; and 67 St, 

Jam^s Street, S.W. 
PoKTiFEX, Abthub R., ArtUUry Mansions, 75 Victoria Street, S. W. 
Poole, John B., 8 Claremont Gardens, Surbiton, Surrey. 
tPooBE; Majob E., Old Lodge, Salisbury. 
PoBTEB; KoBEBTi Amhall, Brechin, Ii.B. 
PosNO, Chables Jaques, T?te Woodlands, Grove Park, Lee, 8.E. ; and 

19 Finshury Circus, E.C. 
tPoTTEB, John Wilson, 2 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 
Pbaed, Abthxtb Campbell, 76 Elm Park Gardens, S. W, 
Pbanoe, Reginald H., 2 Hercules Passage, E.C,; and The Ferns, Frognal, 

Hampstead, N.W. 
Fbankebd, Pbbct J., 63 Longridge Road, S. W. 
Pbankebd, Peteb D., The Knoll, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol, 
PjBATT, J. J., 79 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
Pbeece, Sib Wm. Henet, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Gothic Lodge, 

Wimbledon, 
Pbbvite, Joseph Wbedon, Oak Lodge, Pond Road, Blackheath, S.E, 
Pbilleyitz, J. M., Margaret Lodge, 94 Finchley Road, N. W, 
Pbince, John S., 28 Be Vere Gardens, W. 
Pbince, Julius C, 22 Upper Wimpole Street, W. 
PfiiTCHABD, Lieut.-Gbnebal Goedon D., R.E., C.B., United Service 

Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 
Pbobtn, Lesley Chables, 79 Onslow Square, S. W. 
Peobyn, Lieut-Colonel Cliffobd, J.P., 66 Grosvenor Street, W. 
Pbynn, Feed, Messrs. Stuttaford ^ Co., New Union Street, Moor Lane, E. C. 
Puleston, Sib John Henby, 2 Whitehall Court, S, W, 
PuBYis, Gilbebt, 5 Bow Churchyard, E.C, 

QuBENSBEBBY, Most Hon. theMabquisof, SmedTnore, Corfe Castle, Bor set ; 

and Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
Qvilteb, Sib W. Cuthbebt, Baet., M.P., 74 South Audley Street, W. ; 
and Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, 



1884 BiDCLiFFB, P. CoPLESTON, BcTtiford, Crown Hill R.S.O, Bevon; end 
Union Gub, S.W, 
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1888 

1881 

1884 

1872 

1889 

1889 
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Baisks, MAJOBrGtsJXZRAL Abthvb Macan, Trotoaeoed Lodge, Cheltenham, 
Bait, Gbobob Thomas, 70 f 71 Biehopsgate Street Within, E,C» 
Balli, Pandbli, 17 Belgrave Square, 8,W, 
Eausay, Eobebt, Howletts, Canterbury, 
Bausdbn, BicHABD, Chodwick Manor, Knowle, Warwickshire, 
Band, Edwabd E., National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S,W, 
tBA2n}ALL, EnosNB T., c/o ComTnercial Bank of Sydney, 18 Birchin Lane, 
E,C. 

1887 Baiolbn, FeteB; Furness Lodge, East Sheen, Surrey, 
1880 t^^^^'^^^t Sib James, Babt., M.P., 35 Ennismore Gardens, S,W.; and 

Bryngwyn, Hereford, 
1885 Baw, Geobge Hbnbt, 96 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E,C, 
1894 Bawes, Lieut.-Colonbl Wm. Woodwabd, B.A., Junior United Service 
Club, Charles Street, S.W, 

1880 Bawson, Chablss C, 26 Pier Hood, EosherviUe, Gravesend, 

1892 Beadman, Jambs Bubobss, D.Sc, 4 Lindsay Place, Edinburgh, 

1881 tl^EAT, Bt. Hon. Lobd, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 6 Great Stanhope Street, W, 

1894 Bebyes, Hugh Wm., 67 Egerton Gardens, S.W, 

1896 Beeves, Hon. William Fembbb (Agent- General for New Zealand), 13 

Victoria Street, S,W. 

1889 Bbid, Majob-Genebal A. T., Derby House, Victoria Road, Norwood, S,Et 

1893 Bennib, Gbobgb B.^ 20 Lowndes Street, S. W» 

1883 Bbnnib, Gbobgb Hall, 6 East India Avenue, E. C, 

1895 Bicabde-Seateb, Majob Fbancis I., A.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 16 Grafton 

Street, W.; and Athenceum Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 

1897 t^^c^^^^S; Geobge, 3 Kensington Palace Gardens, W, 

1897 t^iCHABDS; Henbt C, Q.C.y M.F.| 2 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, 

E,G, 

1890 fBicHABDSy Bet. W. J. B., D.D.; St, Charles* College, St, Charles* Square, 

North Kensington, W, 

1 898 BiCHABDsoK, Ebnald, J.P., Glanbrydan Park,Manordeilo, Carmarthenshire, 

1893 BiCHABDSON, Jambs H., New Lodge, Hendon, N, W. 
1878 BicHMOND, James, Monzie Castle, Crieff, NB, 

1881 BiDLEY, William, M.Inst.CE., F.G.S., St. Wilfrid*s, East Grinstead. 

1896 BipPON, Joseph, 33, Old Broad Street, E,C, 

1891 BiviNQTON, W. John, *^ British Trade Journal,** 24 Mark Lane E,C, ; 

and 21 Gledhow Gardens, S. W, 

1894 BoBEBTS, G. Q., M.A. London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, E, 
1896 BoBEBTS, BiCHABD Nbvill, 3 St, John*s Wood Park, N,W, 

1892 BoBEBTs, Thomas Fbancis, Gower House, George Street, N.W, 

1884 BoBBBTs, Thomas Lanodon, Rookhurst, Bedford Park, Croydon, 

1881 BoBEBTSON, Campbell A., Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E,C, ; 

and 11 Oakhill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
1 869 BoBiNSON, Majob-Genebal C. W., C.B., Army ^ Navy Club, Pall Mall, 8, W, 
1894 t^oBiNSON, Joseph B., Dudley House, Park Lane, W.; and 1 Bank 

Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 
1889 fBoBiNSON, Thomas B., Messrs, Mcllivraith, McEacharn j- Co., 4 Idme 

Street Square, E,C, 
1878 Bobinson, Sib William, G.O.M.G., 28 Evelyn Mansions, Carlisle Place, 

S. W. ; and Windham Club, St. James* s Square, S. W, 
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1896 BoBSON, Chablbs B., Batohaore Hall, Netoport, Salop. 

EoLLO| THB Hon. Qilbbbt, Duncrub Park, Dunning, N,£, 

ItoLLO; William ; 5 Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W. 

BoME, BoBBBTy 45 DovtT Street, Piccadilly, W. 

BoMEy Thomas, J.P., Charlton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, 

f BoNALD, Bybon L., 14 Upper PhiUimore Gardens, W. 

BoNALDy B. B.y Pembury Grange, near Tunbridge WeUs. 

BoFBBy Fbesman, M.A. Ozon., 56 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C, 

BoSBy B. Lancasteb, 1 Cromwell Boad, South Kensington, S* W. 

Hoss, Chablbs D., 10 Atbstin Friars, E,C. 

BosB, Habbt, Blackheath Club, 13 The Avenue, Blaokheath, S,E,; and 

Sand Club, Johannesburg, TransvaaZ. 
f BosBBBRTy Bight Hon. thb Eabl of, K.G., K.T., 38 Berkeley Square, 

W, ; and Balmeny, near Edinburgh, N.B, 
Boss, Hugh C, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clement* s Lane, E.Os 
Boss, John, Morven, North Hill, Highgate, N, ; and 63 Finsbury Pave* 

ment, E.Cm 
Boss, J. Gbaftok, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
fBoTK, H. Ling, 32 Prescott Street, Halifax. 
BoTHWBLL, Gbobgb, 5 Throgwflrton Avenue, E,C. 
BoTDS, Edmund M., Windham Club, St, James's Square, S. W, 
BuDD, Fbanx M., New Oxford and Cambridge Club, Poll Mall, 8,W, 
BuDD, Thomas, Athenteum Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 
BvMNBT, Howard, F.B.G-.S., 17 and 18 Basinghall Street E.C.; and 

Devonshire Club, St. James's Street, S. W, 
BuNOB, Adolphus, 4 East India Avenue, E,C, 
BussBLL, Captain A. H., Elm Cottage, Woodfield Boad, Torquay, 
Bussell^ p. N., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S,W, ; and 66 Queens- 

borough Terrace, W, 
BussBLLy Thomas, Haremere, Etchingham, Sussex, 
BusSELL, Thomas, CM.Gr., 90 Piccadilly, W, 

Bussell, Thomas J., London ^ Westminster Bank, 41 Lothbury, E,C, 
BussBix, T. PuBVis, Warroch, Milnathort, Kinross-shire, N,B, 
fBussKLL, T. E., 18 Church Street, Liverpool, 
BussBLL, Wm. Cecil, Haremere, Etchingham, Sussex, 
BirrHEBiOBD, H. £., Pohnont, Kenley, Surrey. 



1898 
1886 
1885 
1896 
1888 
1876 
1888 
1878 
1879 
1900 

1881 

1885 
1880 

1882 
1881 
1894 
1890 
1899 
1898 
1892 

1899 
1879 
1879 

1875 
1878 
1898 
1875 
1879 
1891 
1889 



1886 
1881 
1890 
1874 
1893 
1897 

1874 
1887 

1873 
1891 



Saalfbld, Alfbed, The Elms, Bickley, Kent. 

fSAiLLABD, Pmup, 87 Aldersgate Street, E,C, 

Salmon, Inward G., 1 The Triangle, St, Quintin's Avenue, W, 

Samuel, Sm Saul, Babt., K.C.M.G., C.B., 34 Nevem Square, S,W. 

Sandbman, Albbbt G., Presdales, Ware, 

fSANDBMAN, LiBUT.-CoLONEL Geobge G. (o/ Fonab), Port-na-Craiff, 

Moulin, N,B. 
fSANDBBSON, JoHN, Butler's Wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Sandoyeb, William, AsUv/rton House, Bichmond HUl, S,W,; and 10 

Jeffreys Square, St, Mary Ame, E. C, 
Sassoon, Abthub, 12 Leadenhall Street, E,C, 

J'Saundbbs, Fbbdbbio J.^ F.B.G.S., Cambridge House, Harmandsworth 
Slough, 
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1899 Savmdebs, Sib Fiiedbbick B., K.C.M.G.| Conservative Club, Si. James*s 

Street, 8,W, 
1898 Sayaob, PjiBCT Hm Pinecrojtt Weybridge. 
1885 Sataob, Wu. Fbedk., Blomfidd Housey 85 London Wall, KC, 
1897 Saviix, Waltbb, 9 Queen's Gardens, West Brighton, 

1883 t^^^^B^ Ebmest Em M.A., C.E., Hilhouse, Woking, 

1895 ScAMTtfKTX, Edwabd T., 37 St. Mary Axe^ E.C, 

1885 tScABTH, Lbyeson E.; M.A.; Elms Lea, Cleveland Walk, Bath. 

1877 ScBJFFf Crjlrlbs, 22 Loumdes Square, 8.W. 

1896 ScHUCH, liViLiJAH, Ph. D., C.I.E., Cooper's Hill College, Egham. 

1897 Schmidt, Eobbbt F. W., Ph.D., F.B.G.S., 2 Baron's Court Terrace, West 

Kensington, W, 
1889 ScHOLBTy J. CbanbfiblD; Boyal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W» 
1885 ScHWABTZE, C. E. B.y M.A.y Trinity Lodge, Beulah Hill, 8.E, ; and 

Conservative Club, St. James's Street, S. W. 

1884 Sconce, Captain G. Colquhouk, 1 Wetherby Gardens, South Kensington, 

S.W. 
187S Scott, Abbaham, 8 Orford Square, Hyde Park, W. 

1885 Scott, Abchibau) E., Rotherfield Bark, Alton, Hants; and United 

University Club, Pall MaU East, S.W. 

1886 Scott, Cuables J., Hilgay, Guildford, 

1893 Scbxttton, Jambs Hbbbebt, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

1881 Sblbt, Pbidbax}x, Koroit, Chepstow Road, Croydon, 

1891 Sbmple, James C, F.B.G.S., 2 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, Dublin, 

1887 Sbniob, Edwabd Nassau, 147 Cannon Street, E.C, 
1871 Sbbocold, G. Pbabcb, 156 Sloane Street, S,W. 

1898 Sbttle, Colonel Hbnby H., B.E., C.6., D.S.O., United Service Club, 

PaUMall, S.W. 

1888 Shand, James, M.Iiist.C.E., Parkhohne, Elm Park Gardens, 8,W, ; and 

75 Upper Chround Street, S.E. 
1888 Shand, John Loudoun, 24 Bood Lane, E.C, 
1896 Shanks, Abthub, M.Inst.C.E., The Holt, Esher, Surrey, 

1891 Shabfe, W. E. Thompson, M.P., 11 Ladhroke Square, Notting Hill, W, 
1898 Sheeb, John, 13 King's College Road, South Hampstead, N.W, 

1900 Sheldbick, John S., 13 Fite George Avenue, Av/riol Road, West 

Kensington, W, 
1898 Shelfobd, Fbedbbic, B.Sc, A.MJnst.C.E., 35a Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

1892 Shelfobd, William, M.Inst.C.E., 35a Great George Street, Westminster^ 

S.W, 
1885 Sheblock, William H., West Viejv, Caterham, Surrey. 

1893 Shbbwood, N., Dunedin, 60 Streatham Hill, S.W. 

1880 fSnipPABD, Sib Sidney G. A., K.C.M.G., 15 West Halkin Street, S.W, ; <J- 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
1874 Shipsteb, Henby F., 87 Kensington Gardens Square, W, ; and Conservor 

tive Club, St. JaTnes's Street, S.W. 
1887 fSsiBB, Bobbbt W., WUlow Grange, Half Moon Lane, Dulwich, S.E. 
1883 Shobt, Ohablbs, Office of'* The Argus," 80 Fleet Street, E.C, 
1885 SiDEY, Chables, 23 Harrinqton Gardens, South Kensington^ S,W9 
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1884 SiLLBMi John Hbkby, SoutMands, Esher, Swrrey ; and Junior Carlton 

Club,8.W, 

1883 fSiLYBB, Colonel Hugh A., Abbey Lodge, Chislehurst, 
1868 fSiLVKB, S. W., 3 York Gate, Regent's Park, KW. 

1885 8m, MiuoB-GBNBBAL Edward Coysoaane, B.E., Queen Anne's Mansions, 

8,W. ; and United Service Club, 8.W. 

1884 fSiMicoNS, Fibld-Mabshal Sib Lintobn, GT.C.B., G.C.M.G., Hawley House, 

Blackwater, Hants. ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S» W. 

1 883 tSiMPSON, Suboeon-JIIajob Fbank, Naval and Military Clttb, Piccadilli/ W, 

1884 Sinclaib, Abthub, Ashfield, Cults, Aberdeen, N,B. 

1888 tSiNCLAiB, Augustine W., L.RC.P., L.B.O.S. (Edin.), Ivy Lodge, South 
Petherton, Somerset, 

1885 SmcLAiB, Datid, 2 Miot Bank, Forest Hill, S,E,; and 19 Silver Street, 

E.C. 

1894 SiNCLAiB, NoBMAN A., H St. Gsorge's Boad, S.W, 
1899 SiNCLAiB James, Binfidd Manor, Bracknell, Berks, 

1895 Skinneb, William Banks, Messrs, Lilley Ji Skinner, Paddington Gfeen, W* 

1896 Slade, Geobge, Bush Lane House, Bush Lane, E,C. 

1887 fSLADB, Hbnbt G-., F.E.G.S., Grosvenor Club, New Bond Street, W. 

1894 Sladbn, St. Babbb Bussell, Heathjield, Beigate, 

1899 Slattbe, Edmund M., Hawkmoor, Bovey Tracey, Devon, 

1891 -fSMABT, Fbancis G., M.A., Bredbury, Tunhridge Wells, 

1895 Smith, Albxandeb Dawson, M.I.M.E , 487 Shields Hood, Glasgow, 

1888 Smith, Sib Cecil Clementi, G.C.M.G., The Garden House, Wheat" 

hampstead, St, Albans, 

1889 f Smith, D. Johnstons, 149 West George Street, Glasgow, 
1898 Smith, Edwin, Langham Hotel, W. 

1872 Smith, Sib Fbancis Villbneuye, 19 Harrington Gardens, South Kensing' 
ton, S. W, 

1885 Smith, Henbt Gabdneb, Tinto, KiUieser Avenue, Streaiham Hill, S.W, 
1898 Smith, Henbt Sotcliffb, 34 Horton Lane, Bradford, 

1887 Smith, James, Junior Atheneeum Club, Piccadilly, W, 

1888 Smith, Jambs Wuxiam, Stromness, Orkney ; and National Liberal Club, 

Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1886 Smith, John, KiUiney, Hatherley Road, Sidcup, Kent, 

1880 fSMiTH, Joseph J., Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W,C, 

1896 Smith, Kichabd Tilden, IT Old Broad Street, E.C, 

1884 Smith, Samuel, M.P., Carleton, Princes Park, Liverpool ; and 11 Delahay 
Street, S.W, 

1887 Smith, Thomas, 43 Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 
1884 Smith, Waltbb F., 37 Royal Exchange, E.C, 

1898 Smith, the Hon. Wm. F. D., M.P., 3 Grosvenor Place, S, W, and Green- 

lands, Henley-on-Thames, 
1887 Smith-Bbwse, Eustace A., Conservative Club, St. Jameses Street, S.W, 
1896 Smyth, Genebal Sib Henby A., K.C.M.G., The Lodge, Stone, Aylesbury, 
' 1897 Smyth, Hebbbbt Wabinoton, M.A., LL.B.. F.E.G.S., F.G.S., 5 Inverness 
Terrace, W, 
1 893 Smyth, Bet. Stbwabt, St. Maries Vicarage, Silvertown, E, 

1881 fSoMBBTiLLB, Abthub Fownes, Binder House, Wells, Somerset; and 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall MaU, S.W, 
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SoPiB, Wx. QAOLiXD, B.A., J.P., Earealofu, Cattriam ValUy; <uid 

DevanthiTt Club, Si. Javm't Street, S.W. 
SpAVtBB, Adolf, Hi Fellova Boad. N.W, 
-fSPKAK, John, The Grange, Kirton, Boilon. 
Sfekcb, Edwin J., Elyiaugh, King CharUt Bead, Burbiton. 
Sphhck, Colonel Jony, D.A.Q., VaUetta, ISalla. 
Spenceb, T. Edward, Common Boom, Middle Temple, E.C. 
SranB.BEGiNALDHoFE: W.S., 30 Gl. George Street, Whttmiiultr, S.W. 
SraKBLsr, HowABD, F.B.O.a, i Bolton GardiM* We*t, S.W. 
Sficu, Albhht, H.P., 10 Lattetuttr Gate, W.; and Bratuupeth Hotm, 

Waodjord, Eaeex. 
Sfibbs, FiLix WI1J.IAII, flS Lovmdee Sgttare.S.W. 
SptBWL, Abthcb, 49 Oremaroft Gardetu, Weet Bamptlead, N.W. 
Sfoonss, Ciubi£g U., Queen Anne'i Manaone, S, W. ; and 1 1 Poultry, 

E.C. 
-fSpBimoN, Hdoh, Grafton S>»ee, Beckenhaia, 
8?BoeTOH, VUumxa K., Grifflim Utate, Beetmiam. 
SoDiBB, RiT. Oeoboh Mbtlcb, M.A., dotkall Btctory, Baldock, Sertt. 
Stutobd, Sib Edwabd W., Q.CJf.Q., SO Cbif^ Square, S.W. 
SiAMPOBD, Sight Hon. tbb Eabl of, 16 Si. Jane^t Place, S.W. 
Stasiobd, Edwahd, Jdk„ 2G Cookepur Street, S.W, 
fSTAOToaD, WxLLUK, 13 Io«y Are, W.C. 
fSiASLiT, Walhslbt, 2I.Iiut.C^., 7^ Knovlt, Si. JuUan't Bead, 

Slreatham, S. W. 
SrutMOKi, BiOBT Hox. LoBD, O.C.U.G., AiA^ttawra CliA, PaU Mall, 

S.W. ; and The Bed Smtee, Aecot. 
Stakes, J. O, HAnn.TOif, M.A., F.S J.. (Soot), TVojueer Halm, iMor Bum- 

/riei. N.B. 
SiABUBT, JoHx K., Sarr Hill, Coventry. 
+SrK*D, AursBD, Candiridge Hotiee, WimMedon, S.W. 
Stmfhehs, Juax W^ Meuhs. Ladb & Co., 7 Wood Street Sguare, B.C. 
Stbphkoun, BowujtD Maci>okaxj>, 21 Krarinyton Gardeni Square, W.; 

and Oriental CUih, Hanmier Square, W. 
SrspoBHaON, Thokas, Sortk Stainley Halt, Bipon, 
Stbt»ns, Ceasles W„ 18 Great St. HeUne, E.C. 
Stewabi, Ohablbs W, A., care of Masri. Maiheson f Grant, 13 Wal- 

brook, E.O. 
SiBwABT, Edward C^ care of Meaere. J. ^ B. Morieon, Bla^riart 

Street, Perth, JLfl, 
Stbwaht, BoBBHT, Oulgrtff, Croetnuckoel.lf.B.i aitdAr^attd NaU)/ C3ub, 

Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Stbwabt, lioBBBT M., Stondtiffh, ButthaU, TmAridge Welle. 

BLiHo, Siu Chablbs E, F., Babt., Glorat, Milton of Campme, 
KB. ; and Junior Carlton a»ib. Pall MaU, S. W. 
Stuiuho, J. Abchibald, 24 Hereford Square, S.W. 
Stonb, Fbbdbbice W,, B.C.L., Holme Sill Houee, Bidge, Bamet; and 

ID Nea Square, Lineoln't Inn, W.C. 
Stonbhak, Allbh H. P., Meter: Man&heust, Stoneham ^ Co., 28 St, 

Suiithin'i Lane, E. C. ; and Haulkerton, Long IHlton. 
ftlOTFonD, James T. A., U Ke?isiiigtan Square, W. 



1883 
1885 
1883 

1883 

1888 

1890 

1879 
1891 
1896 

1888 
1885 

1881 
1881 

1898 
1872 
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1882 fS™^* ^» S. Phiupson, Blackdoum House, Hademere, Surrey; and 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S. W, 
1875 fSTBAKQWAYS, HoN. H. B. T., Shapwick, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
1873 JStbathcona and Mouin: Eoyal, Eight Hon. Lord, Q-.O.M.G. {High 

Commissioner for Canada), 17 Victoria Street, S,W, 
1898 Stebet, Abthub, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln^s Inn, W.C, 
1880 fSTBKBT, Edmund, Milljield Lane, Higkgate Eise, N. 

1883 Steickland, Oliver Roper, Hampsfield, 277 Upper Richmond Koad, 

Putney, S.W» 

1898 SrEOTAN, John, Saxon Hall, Palace Court, Bayswater, W. 

1888 tSrRUBBN, Frederick P. T., Kya Lami, Torquay, 

1884 Stuart, John, F.R.G.S., 20 BucJclersbury, E,C, 

1886 fSTUART, Walter, Kingledores, Broughton, Peeblesshire, 

1894 Stuceet, Leonard Cecil, 270 King*s Soad, Chelsea, S,W. 

1887 Sturoks, E. M., M.A., The Coppice, Lower Ear ley, Beading. 

1896 Sturt, Major-General Charles S., The Dinadors, Radipole, Weymouth. 

1895 SiimT, Colonel Napier Gr., Llanvihangel Court, near Abergavenny, 
1891 Sutton, Arthur Warwick, Bucklebury Place, Woolhampton, Berks, 
1891 Sutton, Leonard, Hazdwood, Beading, 

1896 Sutton, M. H. Foquett, Broadoak, Reading. 

1896 Sutton, Martin J., Henley Park, Oxon, 

1899 Swain, Walter, 177 Belmant Road, Bolton, 
1883 SwANZT, Francis, 147 Cannon Street, E,C. 

} 889 Swift, Bean, Steynsdorp, 100 Highbury New Park, N, 

1889 fSYKEs, George H., M.A., M.Inst.C.E., Glenooe, Tooting Common, S,W, 

1897 fSTKES, BoBBRT D., Crown Hotel, Leamington. 



Talbot, Major-Genebal the Hon. Beginald, C.B., Cairo, Egypt. 

fTALLBNTS, George Wm., B.A., 49 Warwick Square, S,W, 

Tangtb, George, Heat/Afield Hall, Handsworth, Birmingham; and 35 

Queen Victoria Street, E,C, 
Tangte, Sib KicHARD, Coombe Ridge, Kingston-on-Thames ; andZ5 Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C. 
Tanner, J. Edward, C.M.G., M.Inst.O.E., 91 Warwick Road, EarVs 

Court, S,W, 
Taubhan-Goldib, Et. Hon. Sir George D., K.C.M.G., Naval and Military 

Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Taylor, E. B. A., C.M.G., Wyvernhoe, Clifconville Avenue, Margate. 
Taylob, Hugh L., 23 PhiUimore Gardens, W. 
Taylor, Inglis, M.B., F.E.C.S.E., 20 Montpelier Hood, Ealing, W. ; and 

24 Wimpole Street, W, 
f Taylor, James B., Sherfield Manor, Basingstoke, 
Taylor, J. Y. Elliott, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W, ; and 6 HeaHfield Road, 

Wandsworth Common, S,W, 
f Taylor, Theodore C, Sunny Bank, Bailey, Yorkshire, 
tTAYLOR, W. P., cjo Messrs, Ansell, Mankiewicg and Tallerman, Warn- 

ford Court, E.C, 
Tee, John Francis. 
tTENNANT, Hon. Sir David, K.O.M.G. (Agent- General for the Cape of 

Good Hope), 112 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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1896 Tebet, John H., 7 Savenacrofi Park, High Bamet, 

1896 fTEw, Hhbbebt S. 

1886 Thoicas, James Lewis, F.S.A., F.B.G.S., Thatched House Club, 8t» 
JaTJies's; and 26 Gloucester Street^ Warwick Square^ S,W. 

1881 Thomas, John, 18 Wood Street, E.C, 

1892 *Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, K.C.B., LL.D., British Museum, W.C. 

1889 Thompson, E. Eussell, Trinity Bonded Tea Warehouses, Cooper's Row^ 

Crutched Friars, E. C, 

1888 Thompson, E. Symbs, M.D., F.K.C.P., 33 Cavendish Square, W. 

1900 Thompson, Lieut.-Colonhl Jambs S., V.D., 33 Courtfield Rood, South 
Kensington, S.W, 

1890 IThompson, »Sydney, Wood Dene, Sevenoaks, 

1889 Thomson, Albxandeb, Bartholomew House, E,C. 

1897 Thomson, Alexandrb, Widmore House, Bromley, Kent, 

1875 Thomson, J. Duncan, The Old Rectory, Aston, Stevenage, Herts; and 
138 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

1899 Thorne, George, Homeleaze, Atlantic Road South, Weston-super-Mare. 

1886 Thobne, William, Messrs. Stuttaford ^ Co., New Union Street^ Moor 

Lane, E.C ; and Rusdon, Rondehosch, Cape Colony, 

1 898 f Thobnton, Chables, 1 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W, 
1877 Thbdpp, Leonabd W., 10 Anglesea Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 

1882 Thwaitbs, Hawtbbt, 27 Bramham Gardens, S.W, 

1891 TiLUB, Albxandeb, Maple House, BaMard^s Lane, Finchley, N, 

1897 TiMSON, Samubl Bowland, care of Messrs, W. Cooper ^ Nephews, Berk- 
hamsted, 

1883 tTiNLiKE, Jambs Maddeb, Cliffden, Teignmouth, 

1892 TiPPETTS, William J. B , 27 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S,W.; and 

1 1 Maiden Lane, E. C, 
1882 ToMKiNSON, G-EOBGE Abnold, B.A., LL.B., 60 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 

1884 ToBLEssE, CoMMANDEB Abthtjb W., R.N., 2 Key ham Terrace, Bevonport, 

1 900 Tottenham, Henry Loftus, 1 The Boltons, S. W. 
1884 tTowN, Henby, Banmark Villa, Old Road, Gravesend, 

1897 TowNEND, Thomas S., Oaklea, Church Road, Shortlands, Kent, 
1892 TowNSEND, Chables, J. P., St, Mary's, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

1887 TozEB, Hon. Sir Horace, K.C.M.G-. {Agent-General for Queensland), 

1 Victona Street, S.W. 

1884 tTBAVEBS, John Amoby, Domey House, Weybridge, Surrey, 

1885 Tbindeb, Oliveb J., 4 St. Mary Axe, E.C, > 
.1886 Tbitton, J. Herbert, 6i Lombard Street, E.C, 

1898 TuDHOPE, Hon. John, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., Lim,, 

10 Austin Friars, E.C, 

1886 TuRNBDLL, Kobebt Thobbdbn, 6 East India Avenue, E,C, 

1899 TuBNEE, Fbedebick Wm., The Grange, Paradise Road, Stoke Newington, 

N. ; and 50 Old Broad Street, KC. 
1885 Txjbnbb, Gobdon, Colonial Bank, 13 Bishopsgate Street, E,C, 
1896 Txjstin, J. E., A4 The Albany, Piccadilly, W, 
1896 Tweeddale, Most Hon. the Mabquis of, K.T., 6 Hill Street, Berkeley 

Square, W, 
1891 TwKBDiB, David, Great Amwell House, Amwell, Herts* 
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1886 

1898 

1897 



Twn^Ait, GBOttOB E., M.D.y 31 Gledhaw Gardens, South Rensingiont 8* ^. 
Ttsbb, Hbnbt EbskimBi 16 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 
Ttsbb, Wiixiam H.y 16 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 



1894 Valbntinb, Chablbs R., Whitcliffe, Grove Park, Lee, 8,E, 

1883 tVAUBNTiNB, HuoH SuTRBBiAND, WelUngtonf New Zealand, 
1896 Van Eyn, Jacobus, 64 Lancaster Gate, W, 
1888 Vauohan, R. Wyudham, M.Inst.C.E., 16 Z^ry HUl Park Eoad, Tonbridffe, 

Kent. ^ '■' 

1896 Vaux, William E , ejo Messrs, Bulloch Bros. ^ Co., IZ Fenchurch Avehue, 
E.C. 

1888 Vbitch, Jambs A., Sandovm, Me of Wight, 

1899 Vbbcoe, Chablbs, 32 Old Jewry, E.C. 

1895 Vebnon, Hon. Fobbbs G., c/o Bank of British Columbia, 60 Lombard 

Street, EC. 

1884 tViNCBNT, SibC. E. Howabd, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P., 1 Grosvenor Square, 

W. 

1894 ViNCBNT, Sib Edgab, K.C.M.Q., M,P., 3 Buckingham Gate, S.W.; and 

Esher Place, Surrey. 

1897 ViNB, Stb J. B. SoMBBS, C.M.G., Queen Anne's Mansions, S, W, 
1897 Von Haast, Heinbich F., 86 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

1880 VoBS, Hebmann, Anglo-Continental Guano Works, 15 Leadenhall St., E.0» 

1884 Wabdinoton, John, Ely Grange, Frant, Tmibridge WeUs. 

1881 Wadb, Cecil L., Middleton House, Longparish, Hants, 

1897 Wadham, Wm. Joseph, 5 Halkyn Road, Flookersbrook, Chester, 

1879 Wakefield, Chablbs M., F.L.S., Belmont, Uxbridge. 

1878 Wales, H.R.H. The Pbince of, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., Marlborough House, S.W. 

1896 Wales, Douglas W., 145 Palmerston Buildings, E.C. i '' 

1897 Walkbb, Edmund, 66 Be Parys Avenue, Bedford, 
1897 Walkbb, Fbank, 36 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

1895 tWALKEB, Henbt de Bosenbach, 23 Cork Street, W. 

1885 tWALKEB, EoBEBT J., F.B.G.S., F.B.Hist.S., Ormidale, Knighton Park 

Road, Leicester. 
1887 Walkbb, Bussell D., Korth Villa, Park Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 
1894 Wallace, Lawbbncb A., A.MJnst.C.E., 18 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, S.E. 

1900 Wallace, Pbofessob Bobebt, F.L.S., F.B.S.E., The University, 

Edinburgh. 
1889 Wallace, T. S. Do-wning, Heronfield, Potters Bar, 
1900 Wallis, a. E., Bank of Victoria, 28 Clements Lane, S.E, 

1882 Wallis, H. Botd, Graylands, near Horsham. 

1891 Walpole, Sib Chablbs G., M.A., Broadford, Chobham, Woking. 

1896 Wabbubton, Samuel, 152 Bedford Hill, BaXham, S.W. 
1894 Wabd, J. Gbiffin, J.P., Elmhurst, Stoneygate, Leicester. 

1889 Wabino, Fbancis J., C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., Uva Lodge, Mount Avenue, 
Ealing, W. 

1880 Wabben, Libut.-Genhbal Sib Chablbs, R.E., G.C.M.G., K,0,B., 
I 10 Wellington Crescent, Ramsgate, 
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1882 Watbrbousb, Hon. G. M., Hawthomden, Tarqyuiy, 

1886 fWATBRHousB, Leonabd, Estcourt, Tunbridge Wells, 

1896 Watbbhotjsb, P. Leslie, M.A., A.E.I.B.A.,'9 Staple Inn, Holhom, W,C. 
1894 Watxins, Chables S. C, Itty Bank, Mayfield, Sussex, 

1896 fWATSON, Colonel Chables M., B.E., C.M.G., 43 I%UTloe Square, 8,W, 

1884 Watson, William Coluno, 10 Lyndhur&t Road, Hampstead, N,W, ; 

and 16 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 

1887 fW-^^TTi Hugh, 24 Cadogan Gardens, S,W, 

1888 t Watts, John, Allendale, Wimbome, Dorset 

1891 Wbatheblet, Charles H., Messrs, Cooper Bros, ^ Co,, 14 George Street, 

Mansion House, E,C, 

1880 Webb, Henbt B., Holmdale, Dorking, Surrey, 

1886 Webstbb, H. Cabtick, 10 Huntly Gardens, Hillhead, Glasgow^ 

1897 Webstbb, Captain Matthew P., Oroiava House, Brondesbury, N, JV. ; and 

Junior AthentBum Cluh, PiccadiUy, W, 

1881 Websteb, Eobebt Grant, 83 Belgrave Road, S.W» 

1896 Wbddbl, Patbick G., 16 St, Helen's Place, KC, 

1892 Wbddbl, William, 16 St, Helen's Place, KC, 

1883 Weld-Blundell, Henbt, 14 Bruton Street, W, ; and Lulworth Castle, 

Wareha/nu 

1893 fWBLSTEAD, Leonabd, Home Place, Battle, 

1869 Wbmyss and Mabch, Eight Hon. thb Eabl of, 23 St, Jameses Place, 
8,W, 

1897 West, James, M.I.M.E. 

1892 West, Ret. Henbt M., M.A., Sacomhe Rectory, Ware, 

1878 fWMTBT, Edmund W., Oxford ^ Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S,W. 

1876 Wbstebn, Charles B., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 8,W. 

1896 Wbstebn, Ret. William T., M.A., Bartlow Rectory, Cambridge, 
1888 Weston, Dtson, 138 Leadenhall Street, E,C. 

1897 fWESTBAT, James B., 138 Leadenhall Street, E.G, 

1877 Wethbbell, William S., 79 Q^een Victoria Street, E.C, 

1880 Whabton, Hbnbt, 19 Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 

1888 Whbelbb, Abthub H., Ashenground, Haywards Heath; and 188 Strand, 

W,C, 

1881 White, Lbbdham, 1 6 ' Wetherby Gardens, 8, W. 

1892 White, Montagu, 68 Victoria Street, S,W, 

1898 White, Walteb G., 143 Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C, 

1886 tWniTB, Ret. W. Moobb, LL.D., The Vicarage, PoJcesdovm, Bournemouth, 

1897 WHITTT.B, James Lowbt, 2 Brick Court, Temple, E. C. 

1898 Whitnet, Edwabd U., 21 Nicosia Road, Wandsworth Common, S,W, 

1882 Whttb, Robebt, 6 MUk Street Buildings, E,C, 

1893 WiCKHAM, Reginald W., MiUthorpe, Horsham, 

1899 WiCKiNQ Habbt, Idlewild, West Cliff Road, Bournemouth, 
1886 Wienholt, Edwabd, Rocklands, Ross-on-Wye. 

1894 WiQAN, Jambs, J.P., 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W,C, 

1896 fWiLKiNs, Thomas, 19 Lyndhurst Road, Peckham, S,E, ; and 21 Great Si, 
Helens, E,C. 

1889 Wilkinson, Richabd G., Bank of Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, E,C, 

1885 WiLLANS, Wm. Hbnbt, 23 Holland Park, W. ; and High Cliffe, Seaton^ 

Devon, 
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1896 WiLLATS, HbnbtBm Ingress Priory , Greenhithe, Kent 

1883 WnxcocEs, Gbobgb Wallbb, M.Inst.C.E., Glenbrae, Valley Road, 

Sireatham, 8,W, 
1896 Williams, His Honour Mr. Justice Cokde {of Mauritius)^ 4 Park 
Crescent, Worthing, 

1 895 Williams, Colonel Bobbbt, H.P., 1 Hyde Park Street, W, ; and Bridehead, 

Dorchester, 

1888 Williams, Walteb E., 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray*s Inn, W,C, 

1896 Williams, Ebv. Watkin W., 8t, Augustine's College, Canterbury; and 

Savile Club, Piccadilly, W, 

1889 fWiLUAMSON, Andbew, 27 Comhillf E.C, 

1887 tWiLLiAMsoN, John P. G., Rothesay Souse, Richmond, 8,W, 

1874 Wills, Gbobob, 3 Chapel Street, Whiiecross Street, E.C, 

1886 Wills, John Tatleb, B.A,, Q^een Anne's Mansions, S, W, ; and 2 King*s 

Bench Walk, Temple, E,C. 
1891 Wilson, Bey. Bbbnabd B., M.A., St, Matthew's Rectory, Bethnal Green, 

N.E, 
1899 t^iLSON, B. Landalb, 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 
1898 Wilson, Hbnbt F., 35 Kensington Square, W, 
1886 t Wilson, John, 51 Courljield Gardens, S.W, 

1881 fWiNCHiLSBA, Bt. Hon. the Eabl of, 29 Kensington Square, W., and 

White's Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 

1898 WiTTENOOM, Hon. Sir Edwabd H., K.C.M.G. (Agent- General for Western 

Australia), 15 Victoria Street, S.W, 
1868 tWoLFF, H.E. Bight Hon. Sib Hbnbt Dbttmmond, G.O.B., G.C.M.G., 

7%e British Embassy, Madrid, Spain; and Carlton Club, PaU Mall, 

S.W. 
1895 Wolf, Walthb Hbnbt, c/o Messrs, Jenkin ^ Phillips, 14 Mincing Lane, 

E,C, 
1891 Wood, Alfbbd, The Tkfrol, Church Road, Upper Norwood, S,E, 
1894 Wood, Gbobgb, The Oaks, Cambridge Road, Teddington, 

1899 fWooD, Feteb F., Camden Lodge, Lubbock Road, Chislehurst, 

1900 Wood, Thomas, 80 Gordon Road, Ealing, W. 

1894 Wood, Thomas Lett, 41 Cathcart Road, South Kensington, S.W,; United 

University Club, PaU Mall East, S. W, 

1890 WooDALL, CoBBBT, C.E., 95 Palace Chambers, Westminster, S,W, 
1899 Woodhouse, Bowland B., 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 

1882 t^o*^^^» Abthub, 18 Kensington Garden Terrace, W, 

1884 WooDWABD, James E., BerUy House, Bickley, 

1884 tWooLLAN, Benjamin M., Fairfield Lodge, 6 Addison Road, W, 
1890 fWooLLAN, Fbank M., Winchester House, E.C, 

1897 WoBsroLD, W. Basil, M.A., 2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C, 

1895 Wobthington, George. 

1897 Wbight, Lee, BA., 25 Leadenhall Buildings, E.C. 

1895 Wtldb, John F., 38a Granville Gardens, Shepherds Bush Green, W. 

1883 Wtllib, Habtbt, Balgovmie, Blyth Road, Brondey, Kent, 

1896 Wtndham, Gboboe, M.P., 35 Park Lane, W. 

1897 Wtntbb, Andrew Ellis, M.D., M.B.C.S., Comer House, Bromley Road, 
Beokenham, 



Ysuot 
Election, 
1875 



Royai Ottlcnial IntUlute, 

"SiBhtxt, Sunnt, CM.a.,'Seie South Wakt Gommmtnt OffiM, G Victoria 

Btnet, a. W. 
Y^Tia, Lbofold, Jtanor CoiutiUilioiial Club, PiccadiUy, W. 
Ybbbcboh, Kobebt a., U.P., 26 Kentingtoit Sort, 3.W. 
YoBM, H.K.H. THB Dumb of, K.Q.,K,P., York Houm, 8l. Jama'a Palace, 

8.W. 
Yout, Sm Jambs A., E.C.M.Q., Waratah Eoute, CiapAam Part, 

8.W. 
Yomro, Edwabs Bvknbt, 36 Wa^jrook, E.C. 
fYoDHO, Sm Fbbdibics, E.C.M.O., 6 Quemaberr;/ Place, South Kennng- 

ton, 8.W. 
YouKC, G-BaiLD B., Atalralian and A'eto Ztaland Mortgage Co., 22 

BatittghaU Street. E.C. 
YoDHO, Jaspbb, 71 Gloueetter Bead, South Keruingloa, S.W, 
YocKO, COLOHBL J. S., 13 Glouctater Street, 8. W. 
YciuB, Andbbw B., B3 Hevem Sguare, EarFs Court, S.W. ; f SAUtue, 

Bridge 0/ Allan, KB. 
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1889 Abbott, Dayid, 470 Chancery Lane, Melbourne, Australia, 

1889 Abbott, Henbt M., Barrieter-at-Law, St, Kitts, 

1884 t Abbott, Philip William, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1895 f Abbby, Henby, Ideal Farm, Sydenham^ Natal, 

1883 f Abubbow, Chablbs, F.B.G-.S., P.O. Box 634, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 i Ache8on-Qbay, Abthub, Waiwiri, Ashurst, Wellington^ New Zealand, 

1878 Ackboyd, Sib Edwabd Jambs. 

1891 tAcLAND, Hektby Dyke, 145 Phillip Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1883 Acton- Adams, Willlim, J.F., Christchurch, New Zealand, 
1897 Acutt, Cotton, Conningtont Moot Biver, Natal, 

1893 Acutt, Lbonabd, Aber/oyle, Ibngaat, Natal. 

1889 Acutt, B. Noble, Durban, Natal, 

1894 Adams, Percy, Barrister-at-Law, Nelson^ New Zealand, ^ 

1895 ' Adams, Ret. Pbincipal Thomas, M.A., D.C.L., Bishop's College, Lennox^ 
I mile, Quebec, Canada, 

1897 , Adams, William H., B.A., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast 
I Colony, 

1896 I Adcock, Chablbs C, P. 0. Box 1079, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1893 Adolfhus, Gboboe A, Assistant Tteaswrer, Jehba, Northern Nigeria, 

1896 fADLAM, Joseph C, P. 0. Box 2173, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1897 Adlbb, Hekby, P. 0. Box 1059, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1886 Adlkb, Isidob H., Mittleweg 162, Harvestehude, Hamburg, 
1893 Agab, Walter J., Lawrence Estate, Norwood, Ceylon, 

1895 f AoBEBi, Bey. Mojola, M.A., Ph.D., Lagos, West Africa. 
1881 Agnew, Hon. Sir James W., E.C.M.G., Mdbart, Tasmania, 
1897 tAiNswoRTH, H. S., Belvedere, Geraldton, Western Australia, 
1881 f AiBTH, Albxander, Durban f Natal. 

1884 f AiTKEN, James, Geraldton, Western Australia, 

1890 AiTKEN, James, care of Messrs. Dalgety ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
1876 AxERMAN, Sir John W., K.C.M.G. 

1888 Albrecht, Henry B., BrynheUa, Willow Grange Station, Natal, 
1897 Alcock, Bandal J., 460 CoUins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1896 t Albxander, Abraham D., P. 0. Box 76, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1895 Alexander, W. E. Caylby, New Zealand^, 

1896 Alison, G. Lloyd, Jun., Colombo, Ceylon, 

1881 Alison, James, Union Clubf Sydney, New South Wales, 
1872 Allan, Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 

1897 t^T'^^^* Hugh Montague, Ravenscraig, Montreal, Canada. 
1883 Allan, Hon. William, M.L.O., Braeside, Warwick, Queensland. 
1896 Allanson, John, 416 Prince Alfred Street, Mariteburg, Natal. 

c c 
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IS39 
^ 1887 

^ 1881 



Alldbidoh, T. E. Lesije, Cattova Dept., Accra, Qold Coast Coiony. 

Au-DBiCKiE, lT. J., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Dittrki Commanoiur, Sherbro, 
Weit Africa {Corraponding Secretary), 

fAu-EH, JlUBs, U.H.B., i}uD<£n, Vinn Zealand {Corresponding Secretary). 

Ai<i.ut, John S., Ckarleri Itneeri, QueemUmd, 

Allen, H. G., Woode Ij Foreiti Dipt., Lagos, Wt^t Africa. 

Allbh, S. NbSBitt, Thamsiiiile, Quemiland. 

Allbm, Ihaivs, Xm^ierUy, Cape Colony. 

fALLPOBT, Waltbb E., C.E., The Bepp, Newmarket P.O., Jamaica, 

Aixt, Allbn B., Ciulotas Lipt., Georgetavm, Briiish Quiana. 

Allttood, Jaubb, Colleclor-Getteral, Kingtton, Jamaica. 

AuOF, DiviD O. B„ Matre. Bli^h # HarbottU, Flindert Lane, SSdboumt, 
Aiutralia, 

Ambbosb, Hok. Aubbosb Potih, H.C.G-., Pnrt Louit, Mata-ittiu, 

Ansa, Willuh C. 

Amphlett, Qboboe T-, Standard Bank, Cape Tovm, Cape Colony. 

AtmaesoH, C. Wiloebss, J.P., Govenment Land Department, Georgetown, 
British Gutono. 

tAuDBBSOH, DicicBOK, 223 CommUtioner Street, Montreal, Canada. 

AuDEaaos, F. H., M.D. 

Ahdkbsoh, Qhobqi! C, 13 Praya Central, Hong Kong. 

Akdkbsoh, Qaaaax William, M.PJ,, i*iA» IHitrict, Victoria, Srttith 

Colombia. 
Asoaasos, Jambs, J.F., Sandarapola, Mataie, Ceylon. 
tAHDEBSDK, JAMB9 F., F.B.6.S., 2 Avcnut Frisdland, Paris. 
Akdkrson, His Uohoub Chief JtrancB Sib Wk. J., Port oj Spain, 

Trinidad. 
Ahdbrson, Wiluau Tbail, Kimierley, Cape Colony. 
tAjiDBKw, DnKCAH C, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Anbbhws, M. SiHWittT, Director of Telegraphs, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
j-Amdrbws, Tqoius. Band Club, Johannesburg, TVaniHoa/. 
tAKQia, J, H., J,P., Collingrave, South AttstraUa. 
fANOVS, GsoMB, rKioi-iB Ciui, Maritzhurg, Natal. 
tANOtis, JAiras, 32 Etisaheth Street, Sydney, New Souch IVaies. 
AxQUB, Jaues, Assistant Storekeeper- General, Port Louis, MauriHus. 
tAHBAHU, GKOEaa, M.D., SI. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Auraitia, Louib, Cape Tovnt, Cape Colony. 
AmuoHUZ, Silas 0., R>lice Magistrate, Singapore. 
Arboine, C, Messrs. Bums, Philp ^ Co., Samarai, British yea Guinea. 
Abcssb, F. BuaBT, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Lagos, West 4friea. 
AliCHiBALD, Hon. JoHK, M.L.C., WaTWick, Queensland. 
Abchibald, WniiAM, Boxborouqh, Tobago, West Indies. 
Abdeknb, Hekbt Mathew, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Abbbbhb, Hbkbt Balpu, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
AaiCBftisnB, Eok. Wm. E., M.E.C, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Abvstboho, Aleiandbb, Btacon^ld, Cape Colony. 
ABHBTBima, Chablbs N., Montreal, Canada. 
f Abicstboko, Qbubok 8., Inanda, Victoria County, Natal. 
AbmTiAQh, Bbetbahd. MdboUTne, Anstralia. 
F. W,, Mrtl->urn', Australia. 
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1890 Abnsll, G. 0., 524 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
1899 Abnott, G. "W. Campbell, 26 Broadway f New York, U,8, 
1896 Abtuub, Alexander C, Gisbome, New Zealand, 

1877 Abundel, John Thomas, South Sea Islands, 

1896 Ashe, Evelyn 0., M.D., Kvmberley, Cape Colony, 
1885 AsHLETi Edwabd Chablbs. 

1897 AsPEUNO, John S., P, 0, Box 193, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1883 AsTLBSj Habyet Eustace, M.D., North Brighton, Melbourne, Australia, 

1898 Aston, Edwabd, Government Railways, Lagos, West Africa, 

1896 AsTBOP, John H., P,0, Box 430, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1880 IAthebstonBi Gtxtybon D., M.In8t.C.E., Bloemfontein, Orange Biver 

Colony, 
1885 t-A-TKiNsoN, A. R., Messrs, Morison ^ Atkinson, Lambton Quay, Wellington, 
New Zealand, 

1899 Atkinson, Henbt F., P.O. Box 88, Bulawayo, Bhodesia. 

1887 Atkinson, J. Mitfobd, M.B., Government Civil Hospital, Hong Kong, 
1889 t^TKiNSON, R. HopeCJIP. o/N. S, Wales), New York Life Insurance Co,, 

Montreal, Canada. 
1898 AuBET, John George, Advocate, P,0, Box 287* Johanneshurg, Transvaal, 

1897 AusTBN, John, Gwelo, Bhodesia, 

1878 AuvRAY, P. Elicio, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1896 AwDBY, James A., P,0, Box 885, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1892 Ayebs, Frank Eichman, Barrister^t-Law, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1900 Badock, Pebcy T., 10 IHmber Street, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1883 Badnall, Hebbebt Owen, J.P., Resident Magistrate, Montagu, Cape 

Colony. 

1884 fBAOOT, Gbobge, Plantation Annandale, British Guiana, 

1891 t^AGOT, John, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 

1889 t^^°^^> ^^®> ^•^' ^^^ ^^f Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 Bailey, Edwakd T., M.Iust.M.E., Sandakan, British North Borneo, 
1894 Bailie, Alexr. Gumming, F.R.G.S., Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1884 Bainbbidoe, Gaptain William. 

1887 tBAiBD, A. Reid, Woodstock, Kew, Melbourne, Australia, 
1897 Baird, BobthwickR., Arrowtown, Otago, New Zealand. 

1896 Bated, Robert Tweed, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia; and Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
1900 Bak^b, Alfred, Messrs. Mansfield ^ Co., Singapore. 

1897 Baker, Gbobge E ABLE, PerM, Western Australia, 

1898 fBAKEB, William G., Musgrave Road, Durban, Natal, 
1882 Bakbwbll, John W., Adelaide, South Atcstralia. 

1900 Bakkwell, Leonabo W., Fitzroy Tcfrace, Fitzroy, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
1884 fBALFouB, Hon. James, M.L.C., Tyalla, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

1881 Ball, Comma ndbb Edwin, R.N.R. 

1884 t^ALLABD, Captain Henby, Durban, Natal. 

1887 t-I^ALME, AbtHub, Walbundrie, near Albury, New South JVales, 

1875 Bam, J. A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1893 Bam, Petbus C. van B., Villa Mafia, Sea Point, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 

cc 2 
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1895 BufDATUHAixH, S, DiAB, HoTogoUa, Vtyangoda, Ceyloa. 
1867 BiHEAaT, FasDESicE J., Georgetown, Britak Guiana. 

tBuiiiBE. Fb4M1c M., QeorgetotDn, Briluh Guiana. 

Banneb, HlsMOOD A,, Thompion Road, Napier, Sew Zealand. 
1886 BAFTiaTS, Qbobob A., Stipendian/ Magistrate, Bote Belle, MauriHut. 
1891 Babbbr, Charles, J.P. 

1891 Babbbe, E:i.toh, J.F., Hales Owen, Crador.i, Cape Colon;/. 
1884 Bab£i.at, Charles J., Commercial Ban/t, Hobart, 7)itniania, 

1892 Babit, H. E., Registrar. Sr/dary Unieenity, New Sooth Wales. 
Barker, Eeh-rt E., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
+Barkl«, T. W, S., The Treasury. Georgetown, Briliih Guiana. 
Bablow, Rt. Rev. C. O., D.D., Zord Bishop of North Queensland, Toamt- 

vilU, Queensland. 
Babhabd, Samuel, M.L.C, J.P., Si. Lucia, West Indie*. 
fBABSES, DoDOLAs D., Bcliee, British Honduras. 
Bakme-s, J. F. Eteltn, C.E,, Colonial Engineer and Sf^veyor-Gtmral, 

Marittburg. Natal. 
■fBiBNEa, Robert S. W., A.M.Inst.C.E., Durban Clah, Natal. 
f BARNm-r, Capt, E. Alobhnok. 
Bakwett, Fbbdebick J., Sum, Fiji. 

Barrattt, Edtcard H., District Officer, Sandakan, Brilish North Borneo, 
fBARRETT, Charles Huqh, Pretoria, TVansvaal. 
BiBBiwaTON, John Wildman S., Portland, Knysna, Cape Colony, 
tBABR-SMiTB, ROHBBT, Torrens Part. Adelaide, South Atulralia. 
Birb-Shith, Thoius E.. Adelaide, South Australia. 
tBABBY, Abtbdb J,, Prttoritt Cliih, TransvajU. 

Bahbt, Hon. Sib Jacob D.. Judge Preiident. Eastern District Court, 
Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
1876 Bahteb, CHABiLBa, B.CL., Resident Magistrate. The Finish, Marittturg, 

Natal. 

1S99 Babton, Elliott L'Estbanoe, Crovin Froseeutor, Hamera, Sew Zealand. 
Babion, Fbedebice Q.. J .V., " Mbolbong," Booligal, New South Walet; 

and Atislralian CM, Melbourne, Aasiralia. 
Barton. William. itnrrM^-of-ZaiD. TVeniham, Wellin0on, New Zealand. 
BATCHBtOH, Ferdinand C., M.D., can qf Bank of Nem Zealand, North 

Danedin, New Zealand. 
Bates, G. Dwdlri, Salisbury, Btiodetia. 
Bates, Richard W.. P.O. Box '16, Butawayo, Rhodesia. 
tBATTLEi. FBEnEHiOK, J.P., Auckland. Neio Zealand. 
Battt, James A., Pretoria, Transvaal. 
BAfLBT. LiEUT.-Coi.oNEL Abdes L., West India Regiment, Sierra 

tBATOW, Joseph, M.L.A.. J.P., Nets Rest. Upper Umlats, Natal. 
Bathes, Williau, Settle, Maritihurg. Natal. 

IBbalev, Richard Nowbcx, Haldon, Hororata. Canterbury, Nem Zeakmi. 
Bhanlands, Rbt. Canon Abthub, M.A., Christ Church Rectory, Victoria, 

British Cotunibin. 
Bbard, Chablss Halkan, Nonsuch, Highgate, St, Mary's, Jamaica. 
tBE.u-L-HAi!F, H.E. THE Rt. ilos. EiRi., K.C.U.G-, Giiivriimeni A'dtum, 

Sydney. Ntio SoulA tl'd/es. 



Tear of 
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1893 
1889 



1889 t^^cK, Charles Proctor, Bloemfontdn^ Orange River Colony, 



1882 
1886 
1889 
1884 

1877 
1898 

1900 
1900 
1897 
1893 
1896 
1896 
1898 
1884 
1886 
1889 

1895 
1882 

1888 

1893 
1894 

1888 
1885 
1880 
1897 

1896 
1875 
1895 
1897 
1878 
1880 
1894 
1900 
1900 

1897 
1893 
1900 

1887 
1888 
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Beaufort, Leicesiter P., M.A., B.C.L. 

Beck, Arthur W., Bloemfontein^ Orange Biver Colony. 



fBECK, John, Adelaide^ South Australia. 

f Beckett, Thomas Wm., Church Street East^ Pretoria^ Transvaal, 

f Bbddy, William Henry, Fauresmith^ Orange River Colony, 

Beetham, George, WeUington^ Hew Zealand, 

Beetham, William fl., Wairarapa^ Wellington^ New Zealand, 

fBEiT, William, Ascot, Toowoomba, Queensland, 

Belilios, Emanuel R., C.M,G., Hong Kong. 

Belilios, Raphael E., Hong Kong. 

Bell, Alexander, Making, Feilding, Wellington, New Zealand, 

Bell, Anthony, Civil Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Bell, Fred, Durban, Natal. 

Bell, F. H. Dillon, Barrister-at-Law, Wellington , New Zealand.. 

Bell, G. Gerald, Public Works Department, Lagos, West Africa. 

Bell, Geo. F., care of Messrs, Gibbs, Bright, ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 

"Bell, John W., Attorney-ai-Law, Queenstovm, Cape Colony. 

Bell, Hon. Valentine G., M.L.C., M.Iii8t.C.E., Director of PMic Works, 

Kingston, Jamaica, 
fBELL, Wk. H. Somerset, P.O. Box 578 Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
IBkllairs, Seaforth Mackenzie, 69 Main St,, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
f Bellamy, Hbnrt F., A.M.Iiist.C.E., F.R.M.S., Superintendent of Public 

Works, Selangor, Straits Settlements, 
Bening field, James J., Durban, Natal, 
Bennett, Alfred C, M.D., District Surgeon, Grigua Town, Cap$ 

Colony, 
f Bennett, Chris,, Rockmore, Sutton Forest, New South Wales, 
Bennett, Courtenay Walter, C.I.E., H.B.M, Consul, Riunion, 
Bennett, Hon. Samuel Mackenzie, Treasurer, Make, Seychelles, 
Bennett, Hon. William Hart, Colonial Secretary, Stanley, Falkland 

Islands. 
Bennib, Andrew, Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Bensusan, Ralph, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Berdob- Wilkinson, Edmond, Straits Development Co., Singapore, 
Bebesford, H. Lowry L., Umtali, Rhodesia, 
Berkeley, His Honour Chief Justice Sir Henri 8.^ Suva, F\j%, 
Berkeley, Captain J. H. Hardtman, Shadwell, Si, Kitts, 
tBBRLEiN, Julius, P,0, Box 650, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Bbrning, Frederick, Attorney at-Law, Bremersdorp, Swaziland, 
fBEBRiNOTON, EvELYN D., Lomagundu Reefs, Ld,, P,0, Box 34, Salisbury. 

Rhodesia, 
Bertram, Ben, M.D., Rand Clvb, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Bertram, Robertson F., P,0, Box 128, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Best, W. H. G. H., L.R.C.S.I., L.R.C.P.I., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, 

Lagos, West Africa, 
fBETHUNK, Georgb M., Enmorc, East Coast, British Guiana, 
fBETTELHEiM, Henri, P,0, Box 1112, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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Royal Colonial Inetitute. 

tBsTTtHOTOH, J. Bbindlki, BtindUy yark, Merriwa, Utte South 

WaUt. 
Bbiees, F, W., p. 0. Box 174, Jolannttbwg, Trantmal. 
BuNc&BSi, Caft. N. Orkcb, A.D.C, 7%< Falact, Malta. 
BiCKFOBV, OscAB L., Toronto, Canada. 
^BioKTOBD, WiLLUU, Adelaide, 8ovt\ Aiatralia. 
fBiBBir, A. 0., Pot/ iZ«aie(A, Cape Crfwiy. 
f BiDBN, WiLLUH, Popf EHiobeth, Cape Colony. 

BtDWELL, JoHH O., J.P., PHumtea, Wairarapa, WeUmgton, Khn Zealami. 
fBioas, T. HBSKBtH, F.S.3., Fori St. George, Madras. 
BiNNiE, Thohas I.. C.E., Zamba, Britith Central Africa, 
BiSBECK, John, P.O. Box 19, Johanneihurg, Trrmtvaat. 
BiBCB, A. S., FiUherhfrt Terraet, Wellington, New Zealand. 
BiBCH, Huh, Jamxb Eobtbioht, Eetident Cotmcillor, Malacca, Straits 

Sittlemenli. 
BiBCH, William C. Caccia, Ereahen, Hapier, Kete ZeaUmd. 
BlECB, W. J,, Eremhon, Napier, New Zealand. 
f BiBCH, WiLLiAH Walteb, GeoTgitotm, Briliih Gtttana, 
BisaBT, A. H., MarUnhurg, Natal. 
Black, E!BNE3T,]II.D,,J7fgii^fnf Magittrate,E^erance,vid, Aliany, Wettem 

Antlralia. 
fBucK, Sthwabt G.i Olenormiiton, Noorat, Victoria, Avslralia, 
fBtiCKBUEN, AuBBD L., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Blackwood, Authub It., Mont Alto, Melbourne, Aiulraiia. 
Blackwood, Bobbbt 0., Mdhounte, Auttraiia. 
Blaimb, Captain Alfbbd E. B., C.M.R,, Kokitad, East GriguaUind, Copt 

Colony. 
tBLAm, SiB C. Fbedekick, Fort ESitabeth, Cape Colony. 
^Blumb, Hbrbsbt F., Barritter-at'Law, Grahametovm, Cape Colony. 
Blaib, Dison, 8ntveyoT-GmcraV> O^e, Colombo, Ceyion. 
Blaib, Williau, Inspector of Schools, Georgetown, British Gviana, 
f Blaizb, Bichabd Bealb, Lagos, West Africa, 
fBLAXB, H.E. Su Hbhex a., O.C.H.Q., Government Home, Ring 

BLurcHABD, William, African Direct Telegraph Co., Bonny, Welt 

Blahd, R. N., Collector of Land Stvmue, Singapore. 

Blank, Oscab, Hamburg. 

Blbeslbt, Captain A. H., P.O. Boa 1019, Johannesbarg, Traatvaal. 

Blbloch, Williah. p. O. Box 738, JbhanneAurg, ThmmaaJ, 

BiJMKiBOH, JiMBB E., Zamb.1, British Central 4f"^- 

fBLOW, JOK« jBLtlNOS. 

BoAO, J, HAinLTOH, Johannethurg, Tranatiaal. 

tBoDi, Eet. ProfasBor C. W, E., D.Ci,, General Theological Seminary, 

Nev) York. 
tBoooiE, Albkakqeb, Bulaaayo, Shodttia. 
Bois, FfiBDBBic W., J.F., Cdombo, Ceylon, 
Bow, Stanlrt, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Bolton, Fbbd W., Farleigh Plantation, Maokay, Queensland, 
BoMPAs, Fhedehick William. P,0, Zftij' 3Ifi, JoAamieibiirg. Tramvaat, 
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1896 t^o^^^» Thomson, M.D., 114 Via de Bahuino, Piazza di Spagna, Some, 

1900 Bond, Edwabd L., St. James's Cltcb, Montreal, Canada, 

1889 Bond, Hebbe&t W., Torringtonf Toowoombaf Queensland, 

1891 Bonnin, p. Fbed., J.P., Tchaba, Glenelg^ South Attstralia, 

1892 BoNNTN, William Wingfield, A.M.Inst.O.E., St, John's^ Newfoundland, 
1898 BoNYTHON, Sib J. Lanodon, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1895 Booth, Kabl E. 0., P.O, Box 1037, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1 900 Booth, Robebt F., Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 

1896 Booth, Eobebt M., Stipendiary Magistrate^ Suva, Fiji, 

1886 fBoBTON, John, Casa Nova, Oamaru, New Zealand, 

1896 fBoss, Aabon A., P.O. Box 562, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1889 BoTSFOBD, Chablbs S., 624 Queen Street West, Toronto, Canada, 
1883 Bottomlet, John, P.CBox 1366, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1879 BoncHEBYiLLE, A. DB, Inspector of Schools, Port Louis, Mauritius (^Con'e- 

sponding Secretary), 
1883 BoxTBDiLLOK, E., Poundisford, Bloemfontein, Orange Biver Colony, 

1897 ♦BouBiNOT, SiB John G-., K.C.M.Q-., LL.D., Ottawa, Canada, 
1892 t^^"""»» Edmund F., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1879 BoxTBKE, Welleslby, 155 King Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1892 t^ouBNB, E. F. B., P.O. Box 89, Vancouver, British Columbia, 

1878 fBousFiBLD, The Right Rev. H. B., D.D., Lord Bishop of Pretoria, 

Bishop*s Cote, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1887 fBovELL, Hon. Henbt A., Q.C., M.E.C., Attorney-General, Georgetown, 

British Guiana, 

1896 BowELL, Hon. Sib Mackenzib, K.C.M.G-., BdlevUle, Canada, 

1882 Bowbn, Hon. Chablbs Chbistofheb, M.L.C., Middleton, Christchurch 

New Zealand (Corresponding Secretary), 
1886 Bowen, TH0MA.S, M.D., Health Officer, Barbados* 
1886 tBowEN, William, Kalimna, Balnarring, Victoria, Australia, 
1900 t^owKEB, F. Q-. HiNDE, British American Corporation, Vancouver, 

British Columbia, 
1900 fBowYBB-BowBB, T., A.M.lDst.C.E., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1889 Boyle, Hon. Sib Cavendish, K.C.M.G., M.E.O., Government Secretary, 

Georgetown, British Guiana, 
1881 fBoTLB, Moses, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1879 Bbadfield, Hon. John L., M.L.O., Dordrecht, Cape Colony, 

1883 Bbadfobd, W, K., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1897 Bbadley, Benjamin, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1900 Bbaham, J. F., Liherian Rubber Syndicate, Monrovia, Liberia, 

1898 Bbain, Hbbbebt S., Customs Bept., Lamaca, Cyprus. 

1893 Bbainb, C. Dimond H., C.E., Public Works Bept,, Port Elisabeth, Cape 

Colony, 

1886 Bbanday, J. W., Kingston, Jamaica, 

1884 |Bbat7d, Hon. Abthub, M.C.P., Mon Repos, British Guiana* 

1887 JBbeaksfeab, Thomas J., Mandeville P.O,, Jamaica, 

1899 IBbbmneb, Ebnest A., British Columbia, 

1874 Bbidoe, H. H., Fairfield, Ruataniwha, Napier, New Zealand, 
1895 Bbidges, Geobgb J., Axim, Gold Coast Colony, 

1890 fBBiNX, Andbibs Langb, P.O. Box 287, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1898 Bbistowe, Lindsay Wm., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
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fBaiTTEN, THQKAa J., P.O. Box iBl, Johanmaburg, Tranivaal. 

Bao.vD, Aethdh J., Mauritius Asaela Co., Port LeuU, Mauritiua, 

Bro*iihick, E. O., District Officer, Dindings. Strails Settleiiienti. 

Bbdck, JxpfSET Hall, 453 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 

Bbodbicjc, Alas, Fretoria, Tratavaal. 

Brodrick, Albkbt, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

BaoBHicK, HiBOLD, F.O. Box 77, Pretoria, Trartavaid. 

Bhookman, Bbhjakin, Jk,, Grmfell Street, Addaide, South Autlralta. 

BsoOKa, QEOBfiB L,, Saperintendenl of Poliee, Fnitovm, Sierra Leant. 

BsooES, Jaues Hkhut, M.R.C.S.E., Mahi, Seychellet. 

Srotkrbs, C. M., Qaeenstown, Cape Colony, 

Shown, Edhdnu A. B., Prye, Froiiinee WellesUy, Straits Seltlementa. 

Brown, Captaik Howaed, 8 Andraasy Strasae, Buda^Peiih, Rangarp. 

Browm, Hon. James J., M.C.O., BecciBer- General, Port Louis, Mauriiiut, 

Bbowh, Joan Chablks, Durban, Kaiat. 

Bhowh, John E., Standard Bank, Cradock, Cope Colony, 

Bbown, J. Ellib, Durban, Natal. 

EbOWK, J. H., Nassau, Bahamas. 

■fBHOWN, John Lawebnce, Methden, Sowtrfele, New South Walet. 

tBBoim, JottM McLeatv, C.M.Q., Seoul, Corea. 

tBaowN, LasLiE E,, Messra. Broton ^- Joske, Suva, Fiji. 

fBBOWN, Maitlahd, J. p., BendetU Magistrate, Qeraldton, Western 

Bbown, Hia HoNoueMB, Justice HichardMtles, Port Loais, Mauritiua. 
Brown, Willlam, M.A., M.B., High Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Beown, William Villikrs, Townsville, Queensland, 
fBROWNB, EvKRAHD, CoTOTOoke, Coloc, Victoria, Australia. 
tBROwMB, HoH. C. MicADLAr, C.M.G., M.L.C., Si. George's, Grenada. 
Bbotcne, Leohabd G., J.P., Buc/cland Pari, Adelaide, South Australia. 
fBBOWNE, Stlvesteb, Melboume, Autlralia. 

IBbowne, ThouA3 L., Barrisler-at-I,av), Adelaide Club, Soulh Australia. 
BnowNHLL, WiLLUM P., Liverpool Strict, Hobart, Tasmania. 
Ehownino, John Ghaht, A.M.rnel.C.E,, Selangor, Straits Settlements. 
Beoce, H.E. 8ia Chariks, KC.M.G., Gova^menl Home, Port Louis, 

Mauritiua. 
■j-Beucb, Gbobob, p. 0, Box 64S, Johannesburg, Tranaiiaal. 
tBaocB, J. B. Baxtee, 20 Bridge Street, Si/dney, New South Wales. 
■fBRCOE, JohhM., J.P., Wbmhalano, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
tBBiiBNEB, Ebnbst Apodst, M.L.A., J.P., Eshome, Natal. 
Bbunskill, John S., P.O. Sox 313, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bbunton, JonK Spencee, Sydney, New Sotith Wales. 
Betant, Alfred, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colont/. 
fBEYANT, Alfred T„ Inspector of Sahoola, Singapore. 
fBaTANT, Joseph, J.P., Mount Magnet, hM Geraldlon, Weatern Australia. 
Bbybonb, THOJUa, J.P., Dtinedin, New Zealand. 
Buchanan, Bos. Kb. Justice E. J., Cape Tbton, Cape Colon;/. 
BocHANAK, Walter Clarke, M.H.R., Walrarapa, Wellington, New 

Zealand. 

«, W. P., J.P., Unien Club, Sydney, Mm South Wales. 
3, John MuRTrMRR, Rand Club, Johanaeebiirg, Transvaal. 
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Year of 
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1899 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1889 

1891 

1897 

1881 

1877 

1881 

1892 

1898 
1899 

1888 
1884 
1900 
1895 
1891 
1885 
1894 
1882 
1892 
1893 
1900 
1889 
1886 
1900 
1888 
1882 
1898 

1882 

1893 
1892 
1878 
1879 
1899 
1884 
1890 
1883 

1893 
1900 
1900 
1874 
1899 



BucKLAND, LiEDT. ViBGOE, R.N.R., Old Calabar, West Africa, 
Buckle, Athanasius, J. P., Carlton House, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
Buckle, James A. T., F.R.G.S., Ckama^ Gold Coast Colony. 
Buckley, G. A. McLbak, Lagmhor, Ashbiirton, New Zealand, 
tBucKLEY, Mars, J.P., Beaulieu, Toorak, Melbourne, Aiistralia, 
BuDD, John Chambbb, Chartered Bank of India, Yokohama, Japan, 
BuLLEN, Wm. Alfred, Star Life Assurance Society, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
BuLLER, Sib "Walter L., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Wellington, New Zealand, 
BuLLivANT, WiLLLAM HosE, Yeo, Irrcwarra, Victoria, Australia, 
*BuLT, 0. Mangin, J.P., care of F. Bult, Esq., Attorney-GeneraVs Office, 

Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
BuBBUEY, Edwabd P., Ncw Zealand Loan and Agency Co,, Oamaru, New 

Zealand, 
BuBDBKiN, NoBMAN, 12 Oxford Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
BuBDON, Major J. Aldeb, Assistant Resident, Northern Nigeria (via 

Forcados), 
BuBGBSs, Hon. W. H., Sobart, Tasmania, 
f BuBKiNSHAW, Hon. Jobit, H.L.C, Singapore, 
BuBN, John, Vindex, Rockhampton, Queensland, 

BuBNiE; John D., Howmains, Nirranda, Warmamboolf Victoria, Australia, 
BuBBOws, Stephen M., Civil Service, Colombo, Ceylon, 
fBuBSTALL, Bbyan C.y Mclboume, Australia, 

BuBT, Albbbt Hamilton, M.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
BuBT, Hon. Septimus, Q.C., M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia, 
Busby, Alexander, J.P., Cassilis, New South Wales, 
Bush, Bobebt E., Clifton Downs, Gascoyne, Western Australia, 
Bussell, W. M., Jagersfontein, Orange River Colony, 
Bussey, Fbank H., Johannesburg, Transvaal* 
Butlbb, Henry, Melbourne, Australia, 

Butleb, Eichabd Habding, 37 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Butt, J. M., Bank of New Zealand, Auckland, New Zealand, 
fBuTTON, Frederick, Durban, Natal, 
Button, Hkdley L. W., Brisbane Street, Launceston, Tasmania iCorre" 

spending Secretary), 
Buzacott, Hon. C. Habdie, M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland, 

fCACCiA, Anthony M., Jubalpore, Central Provinces, India, 

f Cain, William, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia, 

f Caibncboss, John, J.P., De Hoop, Somerset West, Cape Colony, 

Caldbcott, Habry S., P.O, Box 574, Johannesburg, IVansvaal, 

Calder, Charles W., Inverary, Invtrell, New South Wales, 

Caldbb, William Hbndebson, Ravelston, St, KUda, Melbourne, Australia, 

Caldicott, Habyby, C. E., Taiping, Perak, Straits Settlements, 

Callcott, John YLov^, Deputy Colonial Engineer and Surveyor- General, 

Penang, Straits Settlements, 
Cambbon, Allan, P.O. Box 716, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Cameron, Donald, c/o Messrs. Miller Bros,, Axim, Gold Coast Colony, 
Cambbon, William M., Advocate, 315 Bvlwer Street, Maritehurg, Natal, 
Campbell, A. H., 17 Manning Arcade, Toronto, Canada, 
Campbell, Alfred, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., Young, New South Wales, 



Boyal Colonial Institute. 

Campbell, Hon. Abchibild M., M.L.O., Durban, Haial. 
CutFBBLL, G. MtmBAV, C.E., Slalt Bailamye, BangJcoli, Stam, 
Caufhbll, J. P., Barrister-at-LaiB, Grej/ St., Wellington, Sew Zealand, 
Cahfbbix, John Mobhow, B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.G.S., Axim, Gold Coaat 

Colony. 
Campbkll-Josjistoh, AoocSTms, Garvama, Cal^fomia, n.8.A. 
tCAVFBELL, Hon, MiBsawj, M.L.C, Mount Edgeemnbe, Natal. 
Cahfbili., Kkt. Joseph, M,A., P.G.S., St. Nieotat College, Sandtoiet, 

Ji'ew Souti Wala. 
Caps, Al.rBBD J., Karoola, EdgtdiffBoad, Bgdntg, Nea South Walet. 
Cafb, John S„ Weld Club, Perth, IFettom Aualraiia. 
CAPPaB, H. H., « Tivut ' Ogke, Colombo, Ceyloa. 
Ca»vr, Eon. Tbohas, H.L.C, Kiagtlon, Jamaioa. 
ClBliBN, JoHM CsCTt, Measri Slaine ^ Co,, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
Cabdbit, TaoHia F,, Britith Cotumbia ^fercantile and Mining Syndieate, 

Catcade CUy, Britith Columbia. 
Cabdbw, H.E. Colonel Sib Fbedbbic, K.C.M.Q., Government Horue, 

Sierra Leone. 
Cabdioax, Qhobob H,, Bulaaago, Bhodtiia. 
Cissmj., Edwabd B,, Dimtdin, New Zealand, 
Caboill, H. E., Dejoo VaMeg Tea Ettate, Nbwgong, Aitam, Indin. 
tCABSiLL, Hbnbi 9., (iaamichim, Vancouver'a Island, Briliih Caluml/ia. 
tCABonx, Waltbb, care of Colonial Bant, Dutiedin, l/ea> Zealand, 
Cabliblb, Tdu Ffbhreu,, H.B.M. Legation, Bangkok, Siam. 
CiHiioj)T,P..F.I.C„F.C.S., Goeemment Analyst, Port oj Spain, Trinidad. 
Cabok, How. Sih Adolphb P., K.C.HT.Q., M.P., Ottawa, Canada. 
Caepkhtee, p. T., M.B.C.S.E., District Medical Oficer, Limiueol, 

Cabb, Captain C. B., Diitriet Comrmisioner, BaTidajuma, Sierra Leone. 

tCABE, Mark Wic., M.Inat.C.E. 

Cabb, Wu. St. John, P.O. Sox 130, Johannesburg, Tiansuaal. 

Cabbice, Albxandbb, Canterbury Club, Ckrittclmrch, New Zealand, 

fCABBiNaTOH, Maior-Qehbbai. Sir Fbbdbbicx, £.0.B., K.C.H.a. 

CABBtNOTOH, Obobob, F.C.S., Corrington, Barbados, 

fCABBiNOTOH, Hia HoH. Cbibf Josticb Sib J, Wobbhll, C.U,0., Hong Kong, 

fCABBirFBBBa, Datid, Eaat Demerara Water Commission, Georgetown, 

British Gniana. 
Cabbiithebs, Qeoroh F., 4S3 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Cabtib, CHABI.BS CtAtTiniJS, J,P., GeneralPost Office, Melbourne,A«ttralia. 
Cabtbb, H.E. Sib Oilbert T., E.C.M.O., Government House, Nassau, 



fCABDANA-QATTo, CoHTiNO A., B.A., LL.D., 59 Slrodo Levante, Valleila, 

Malta. 
Casbt, His Honock Judob J. J., CM.B., 36 Temple Court, Melhourni, 

Australia, 
fCASTALDt, Etaeisto, 171 Stroda Mereaati, Valletta, Malta, 
Castkns, Ehtl, Port Eturaielh, Cape Colony. 
Catob, Qeoeoh C., Kimierley, Cape Colony, 
Catto, John, Mentsie, BridgewateT^^jn Loddon, Victoria, Atatralia. 
Qavby, Qeobob, Charters Towers, Queensland. 
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Year of 
Bleotion. 

1888 

1887 

1882 

1893 
1898 

1892 
1898 
1886 
1891 
1899 
1890 
1897 
1881 
1888 
1889 
1883 
1896 
1896 
1874 
1887 
1880 
1898 

1897 
1896 
1876 

1884 
1897 
1888 
1889 
1884 

1889 
1889 
1896 

1882 
1880 

1888 
1900 

1885 
1887 
1886 

1899 



|Cbnteno, Leon, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

Chabattd, John A., Attomey-at-Law, Port Elizabeth^ Cape Colony, 

fCHADWicX; EoBEBT, Camden BuUdinga, 418 George Street ^ Sydney , New 

South Wales, 
*Ckaillky-Bbbt, Joseph, 44 ChauseSe d^Antin, Paris, 
Ghalmebs, Albebt J., M.B., F.B.C.S., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Accra, 

Gold Coast Colony. 
Chaluebs, Nathanibi., Vdlecif Savu Savu, Fyi, 
Chambebs, Abthub Leo, Gwelo, Rhodesia, 
Chambebs, John Batcliffb, St, Kitts, West Indies, 
Chambers, Boland, J.P., Middlemount^ Richrnond Division, Cape Colony, 
fCHAPLiN, Thomas W, P.O, Box 977, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Chapman, Chables W., 39 Queen Street^ Melbourne, Australia, 
Chapman, H. B. H., Director of Public Works, Lagos, West Africa. 
Chastellieb, Fiebbe It., Q.C., Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Chateb, Hon. C. Paul, C.M.G., M.L.C, Hong Kong, 
f Chattob, John C, Ikiamarina, Picton, New Zealand, 
f Cheesman, Bobebt Suckling, St. Vincent, West Indies, 
Chestebton, Lewis B., P.O. Box 2210, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fCHEWiNGs, Chables, Ph.D., F.G.S., Albany, Western Australia, 
f Chintamon, Hubbychund. 

CmsHOLM, Jambs H., Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fCmsHOLM, W., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Oholbs, Captain Fbbdebick J., F.B.G.S., Ordnance Store Offices, Scott 

Street, Mariteburg, Natal. 
Chrisp, Captain Thomas, Gisbome, New Zealand, 
Chbistian, Chables, Famagusta, Cyprus, 
fCHBiSTLAN, Henby B., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony (^Corresponding 

Secretary). 
fCHBiSTiAN, Owen Smith, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Chbistib, Thomas Nobth, St, Andrews, Maskeliya, Ceylon, 
Chbistison, Bobebt, Lammermoor, Sughenden, Queensland, 
fCHXTBCHiLL, Fbank F., Cholfont, Gillitfs Station, Natal, 
Chubchill, Hon. Captain John Spenceb, Colonial Secretary, Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
f Clark, Gowan C. S., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Clabk, Jambs A. B., care of Messrs, Dalgety ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
Clark, John Mubbay, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, 27 Wellington Street 

East, Toronto, Canada. ^ 
f Clabk, Major "W alter J., Melbourne Club, Australia, 
Clark, Hon. "William, Attorney-General, Accra, Gold Coast Colony (Cor- 

responding Secretary), 
Clabk, Ma job William, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 
f Clarke, A. Butteb, Universal Buildings, Grenfell Street ^ Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
tCLABKE, Alfbed E., ColdbW, Malvern, Melbourne, Australia, 
Clabke, His Honour Chief Justice Sib Fieldino, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Clabke, His Honoub Colonel Sib Mabshal J., B.A., E.C.M.G-., Resident 

Commissioner, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Clabke, B. J., B.A. Frontier Police, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
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Year of 
Election. 

1 896 Clausbn, Caret A., Soyal Exchange, Adelaide, South Atutralia, 

1895 Clayton, Arthub G., Colonial Secretariat, Belize, British Honduras. 
1888 fCLEYBLAND, Frank, Buubury, Western Australia. 

1882 Clifford, Sir Georgb Hugh, Bart., Stonyhurst, Chrisichurch, New Zealand, 

1896 Clifford, H.E. Hugh, C.M.G., Sandakatif British North Borneo, 

1898 IClucas, Evan C, J.P., Mona Lodge, Edwin Terrace, Gilberton, South 
Australia, 

1888 CoATBS, John, 285 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1897 Cochran, S. R, St, Julien Estate, Mauritius, 

1889 Cock, Cornelius, J.F., Peddie, Cape Colony, 

1884 CocKBURN, Adolfht7S, Bluejields, Nicaragua (vid Grey Town), 

1881 CocKBURN, Samuel A., Cape Gracias d Dies, Nicaragua {vid Grey Toum), 

1880 CoDD, John A., P.O. Box 407, Toronto, Canada, 

1 894 CoDRiNGTONi RoBBRT, Fort Jameson, North Charterland, Northern Rhodesia. 
1889 CooHLAN, Chahles p. J., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 CooHLAN, James J., J.P., Attomey-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1897 . Cohen, Abner, P.O, Box 117, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1897 Cohen, Alfred, P.O. Box 269, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1895 Cohen, H. Hirschbl, Badminton Club, Victoria, British Columbia. 
1888 Cohen, Nafh. H., P.O. Box 1892, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1883 Cohen, Nbyille D., care of Messrs. D, Cohen ^ Co., Maitland West, New 

South Wales, 

1888 Cole, Frederick E., C^rk of the Courts, St. Mieabeth, Jamaica. 

1897 Cole, Nicholas, West Cloven HUls, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia, 

1893 Cole, Samuel S., Jubilee House, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1894 Cole, Wm. O'Connor, 11 Soldier Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1892 f Coleman, Jambs H., Waititirau, Napier, New Zealand, 

1897 Colbnbrander, J. W., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1900 Colley, Cavendish L., Adelaide Club, South Australia, 

1888 f Colley, Tub Yen. Archdeacon Thomas, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1889 Collier, Frederick William, Postmaster-General, Georgetown, British 

Guiana. 

1898 f Collier, Herbert, Wemdew, Irving Road, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

1892 tCoLLiBR, Jenkin, Wemdew, Irving Road, Tocrak, Melbourne, Australia, 

and Australian Club. 

1885 Collins, Ernest E., Reuter's Tdegram Co., Lim., Sydney, New South 

Wales. 

1900 Collins, Henry M., Renter's Telegram Co,, Melbourne, Australia. 

1897 Collins, William Francis, P.O. Box 170, Coolgardie, Western Australia. 

1880 Collyer, Hon. Wiluam R., Attorney •General, Singapore, 
1894 CoLQUHOUN, Archibald E. 

1884 fCoLQuiiouN, Robert A., ffeideberg, Transvaal, 

1 883 CoLTON, Hon. Sir John, K.C.M.G., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1876 CoMissioNO, Hon. W. S., Q.C., M.E.C., St. George's, Grenada, 

1898 CoNiGRAVE, B. Fairfax, 6 Ingle Charnhers, Hay Street, Perth, Western 

Australia, 

1898 fCoNLAY, Wm. Lance, Kuantan, Pahang, Straits Settlements. 

1893 Connolly, J. F., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1881 Connolly, R.M., P.O. Box 2526, Johannesburg, Transvaal, and Kimberley 

Club, Cape Colony, 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1889 

1898 
1898 
1891 
1885 
1900 
1889 
[896 
1895 
1890 
1897 
1889 

1882 
.892 

1896 

1883 
1897 
1892 
1895 
.886 
1895 
895 
1880 
1889 
1883 
1895 
1889 
[896 
1899 
1882 
896 
1897 
1877 
1899 
1887 

1892 
1897 
1897 
1890 

1890 
1875 

1899 



CoNNOB, Hon. Edwin C, M.L.C., Belize Estate and Produoe Co», British 
Honduras, 

Conway, Alrxandeb, J.P., Colt/ton, FeUding, New Zealand, 

CoNWAT, Thomas J., Dixcove, Gold Coast Colony. 

Cook, E. Botbb, J.F., Thomhillf Herbert, Cape Colony, 

Cooke, John, Australian Clvh, Metboume^ Australia, 

Cooke, Robert, Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Hong Kong. 

CooLET, Welliam, Town Clerk, Durban, Natal. 

fCooPB, J. C. Jbssbb, coAre of Chartered Co., Bvlawayo, Rhodesia, 

CooFEB, Abnold W., J.P., F.K.M.S., Richmond, Natal. 

CooPEB, Hon. Mb. Justice Pope A., Brisbane, Queensland 

CoBDEB, Fbedebicx H. S., P.O. Box 1449, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

tCoBDNEB-JAMES, JoHN H., A.M.Inst.C.E., P.O. Box 1156, Johannesburg 
Transvaal, 

CoBK, Philip C, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Kingston, Jamaica. 

CoBNEB, Chables, A.M.Iii8t.C.E., Assistant Engineer, Beira Railway, 
Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Cobnish-Bowden, Athelstan H., Government Land Surveyor, King 
William's Town, Cape Colony, 

CoBNWAix, Moses, J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

CoBNWALL, William L., P.O. Box 28, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

Cotton, Alfbed J., Goorganga, Bowen, Queensland, 

CoTTEBiLL, A. J., Napier, New Zealand. 

Cottbbll, Henbt E. P. 

tCouLDEBT, William H., J.P., Brisbane, Queensland. 

CouPEB, John L., Natal Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

CouBTNEY, J. M., C.M.G-., Deputy Finance Minister, Ottawa, Ctnada, 

CousENS, B. Lewis, P.O. Box 1161, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

CowDBBOY, Benjamin, 60 Market Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

CowEBN, William, Hawera, New Zealand, 

f CowDs, Alezandeb, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

tCowLBY, W. H., care of General Post Office, Coloinbo, Ceyhn. 

CowFEB, Chables, J.P., Sydney, New South Wales, 

Cox, His Honoub Chables T., Government House, St. Kitts. 

Cox, Gbobob Cubling, '' Daily Press '* Office, Hong Kong, 

Cox, His Honottb Chief Justice Sib Lionel, Singapore. 

f Cox, Hon. Gbobgb H., M.L.C., Mudgee, New South Wales. 

CoxwELL, Chables F., M.D., Brighton, Melbourne, Australia, 

fCBAFTON, Balfh C, Bulkdcy Station, Ramleh, Alexandria, Egypt {Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

f Cbaigen, Hon. Witxiam, M.C.P., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

Cbameb, Hermann J., Punta Gorda, British Honduras. 

Cran, Jambs M., MB., CM., Belize, British Honduras. 

Cbanswick, William F., J.P., P.O. Box 76, Kimberley, Cape Colony 
(Corresponding Secretary). 

fCBAWFOBP, Hon. Alfbed J., M.L.C. J.P., Neufcastle, Natal. 

Cbawfobd, Lieut.-Colonel James D., Westmount, near Montrc i\ 
Canada. 

Crawfobd, William, 423 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 



Soyal GolomeU Institute. 

OasAs, Clftaw Joan F., The Cotulabvlarff, Cape Coatt, Gold Coaat 

Colony. 
fCBBBWELL, Jacob, P.O. Sox 469, Johannetbarg, Tratumal, 
Crbhsux, Paoi. 
tCBoQEiK, Josh G., M.D., DUtriet Surgtoa, KUpdam, Griqmland Wett, 

Cape Coknj/, 
Cbombie, Fbahi E. N., Sortkern Club, Aiteilaad, Nem ZtaUutd. 
Cbqpfbb, Geobqb p., Accra, Gold Coiul CoUmff, 
Caoear, Abthch J. o/o Standard Bank, Durban, Natal. 
fCBOSBY, Hon. William, M.L.C, Hobart, Tanumia. 
Cbosbt, Wujjak, P.O. Box All, Johannaburg, TVannaal. 
tCaoss, JoHH Wh., J.P., R.M., 2^ Eaidmry, Btanger, Ifatal. 
CeoMB, Thouab, Wondland, Eaiti^tgt, Havjka Bay, Xtta Zealand, 
Crostbwite, Pokmmbt H., O.E., Cypnit. 
Cbuhp, 0-. CBB99WBLL, Sontl^port, Brubane, Queaulaud, 
CuDDKFOBD, WiLUAu, AudUoT, St, Gtorg^i, Grenada. 

LLBN, CeABLBS EdWABD. 

j-CuuiBB, Jaubs Wiluak, HJi.A., Sauau, Bahamas. 

CinJPBPEB, Sakdkl a. H., Georgetown. JSriiUh Guiana. 

CmHiKQ, Jahbs, Wettell'e Net, Natal. 

CmoiiHo, W. GhJBDOH, District MagiaWate, Kokitad, Eatt Griquaiand, 

Cape Colony. 
CnvHiHOS, Hbhby, Aeiiitant Betidtnt, Northtm Nigeria (vid Foroadoi). 
Cdndall, Frank, SMA., Inttilutt <!f JaTnaiea, Kingston, Jamaiea(Cwre- 

itponding Seeretary). 
CcKiBQHAu, Alubbd A., Boltjan Tea Estate, Chtibwa P.O., D^rmgurh, 

Assam, India. 
CcHNiHQBAM, A. Jacksdk, Loi^/on, Qoeaobeyan, New Sotili Waife. 
fCTiRais.OBVA-LD 3.,'!i..B.,ii..'R.CS.E.,WLoiiffmaT&ei Street, Marittbmg, 

Natal. 
^CraBiE, Waltib, Bulaaayo, Ekodeiia. 

CnscAiiEN,GBo.,L.R.C.9.E.,L.R.C.P.E.,Bflyffl.,I^)r(Jlfr!tt«»r(M,^us(niI(a. 
CuTHBEBT, Hon. Sib Hknbt, K.C.U.Q., M-I.C, AtutraUan Club, MO- 

bowne, Australia, 



1900 Dainty, Hobace, P.O. Box 88, Balawayot Bhodesin. 

1891 T)albii[flb, John Tatlob, Waiiatapia, Bulls, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1890 fDALSTHPLB, Thomas, East London, Cape Colony. 

18T9 Daltob, E. H. Gohino. 

1881 Daly, Jamkb E. 0., 82 Pitt Street, Sgdneg, New South Waiei. 

1881 Damoab, Albebt A., Barooaa, Whillingkam, Sydney, New South Walei. 

tDAMiELs, Chableb W., M.B., M.R.C.S.B., Malaria Commisiioa, Blanit/re, 

Britilk Central Africa. 
Dabbtshibb, Bbxjamin E., Barritter-at-Law, Weld Club, Perth, Walem 

Australia. ^ 

Dabley, Cecil W., UJnit.C.E., Barbourt and Riaert S^artmtnt, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
fDA-vsHPOST, Sib Samukl, K.C.M.Q., Beaumont, Adelaide, South Atutrtdia. 
Dayehin, Joan, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
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Election. 

1887 

1895 



f Datet, Thomas J., 9 Q^een Street, Melboume, Australia, 
Davidson, James, Australian Joint, Stock Bank Chambers, George Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
1889 f Davibson, EoBBBTy Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1894 Davidson, T., North British Insurance Co,, 215 Peel St,, Montreal, Canada. 
1887 Davidson, William, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1886 fDAViDSON, W. E., CivU Service, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1881 Davidson, W. M. (late Surveyor- General), Oxley,, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1898 Davies, Hon. Chablbs E., M.L.C., Eobart, Tasmania. 

1899 Davibs, Clement, P.O. Box 155 Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1892 Davibs, J. A. Sonoo, Customs Department, Sherbro*, Sierra Leone. 

1889 Davibs, Majob J. G., M.H.A., Hobart, Tasmania, 

1899 fDAViES, Lbabia J., KarridcUe, Western Australia. 

1897 Davibs, Philip V., Karridale, Western Australia. 

1886 fDAViES, Sib Matthew H., Melboume, Australia. 

1886 t^AviBS, Maubice C, J.P., Karridale, Western Australia. 

1897 f Davibs, Waltbb Kabbi, P.O. Box 2040, Johannesburg, Tranevaal, 

1882 Davibs, William Bbouohton, M.D., Freetoum, Sierra Leone. 

1892 Davis- Allen, John. 

1873 jDavis, Hon. N. Dabnell, C.M.G-., M.E.C., Auditor^ General, George^ 

town, British Guiana, 

1897 Davis, Monbs, P.O, Box 249, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1875 JDavis, P., Jun., Maritzburg, Natal. 

1898 Davis, W. E., 4 Collins Street, Melboume, Australia. 

1896 Davson, Chablbs S., Barrister-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
1889 Dawes, Eichabd St. Mabx, L.B.C.P., M.K.C.S., Gawler, South Aus- 
tralia, 

1897 Dawson, A. W., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1882 jDawson^ John Euobne, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1883 t^AwsoN, Eanxine, M.A., M.D. 

1884 Dawson, William, Kaikoura, Molesworth Street, Kew, Victoria, Australia. 

1893 jDawson, W. H., Offjg. Accountant General, Lahore, India. 
1882 Day, William Henby, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1899 DfiASE, Patbick Paget, C.E., Tientsin, China. 

1892 Debnbt, Stanley T., Kwala Lumpor, Selangor, Straits Settlements. 

1 897 ^K Gboot Kitdolfh, Police Magistrate, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1897 De Hamel, Captain H. Babey, Pclice Departments Singapore. 

1 882 Db Lamabi^k, Louis Bebt, care of Messrs, F. H, Taylor ^ Co., Bridgetown, 

Barbados, 
1897 IDbLaxttoub, Bbigadb-SuboeonLt.- Colonel Habby A., M.B.G.S., Beed 

Street, Oamaru, New Zealand. 
1892 Db Mbbcado, Chablbs E., J.P., Kingston, Jamaica, 
1878 Db La Mothe, E. A., Balthazar House, St, Andrews, Grenada. 

1895 Dblgado, Benjamin N., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1874 Dbnison, Libut.-Colonbl Geobob T., Commanding the Govemor^GeneraTs 

Body Chuard, Heydbn Villa, Toronto, Canada. 

1889 jDbnny, F. W. Bamsay, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1890 Dbnton, Hon. Captain Sib Gbobgb C, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, 

Lagos, West Africa. 
1881'J Db Pass, Elliot A., F.B.G.S. 
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Y«uoI 
Btenthnu 

Ihi Pigs, John, Kimberleg, Cape Colony. 

Bksai, J1T1.HLAL v., B.A., BarrisUr-at-Lavi, Akmadahad, Bombap, 

Da Suinr, Abbihau, Capt Toien, Cape Colony. 

Db Suidt, Athw QabbIbL, Gtorge, Cape Colony. 

■fDE SoDZi, A. J., cjo Metsn. Gomes Bros. ^ Co. Koii, Japan. 

DbSoyba, MuDAiJTAB J.W, CHiHLKa, M.A., J.P., Alfred HouK, Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Dkbtbbb, a. C, 435 Collin* Street, Melbourne, Auitralia. 
Db Yuxisbs, Isaac Hob^e, P.O. Box 42N, JahanneibuTg, H-antnaal. 
tDa ViLxmta, Jacob N., P.O. Box 118, Johanneibarg, Tramvaal. 
Dh ViLiiBHS, TlBLMAif N., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Db Witt, Ahthont M., WWieAaK Chambers, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Da Wotv, Jaubs A., M.D., Gooemminl Medical Officer, Port of Spa.i%, 

Tnnidad. 
DrAMOND, Pebbbeick Wm., J", 0. Box 360, Johatinesburg, TVantvaal. 
DiAS, FblixEbqwald, M.A.,LL,M., Oroton Coaneel, Colombo, Ceyhn, 
-t-DlBBS, TiiOHAa A., Commerciai Banking Co., 347 George Street, Bgdrtey, 

New South Walei. 
DicBT, Edwabd C, P.O. Boa 249, Johanttesburg, Thtntvaiil. 
DiCKtMsoir. Fbancis M., Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Melbourne, Auitralia, 
DiCBsON, Hon. jAUBa B.i C.M.Q., K.L.A., Taordk, Brisbane, Queemland. 
tDiCKBOS, R. Casibib, Bossland, British Columbia. 
tDiCKsoM, Wiu-iAH 8*11081, Fauretmith, Orange Siver Colony. 
DiasPBCKBE, Bdikilph, P.O. Box 759, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
DiETBJcn, H., P.O. Sox 12, Zeemst, Transvaal. 
DiOBr-JoNBs, C. K., P.O. Box 242, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
DlQHAH, Patbick L., Bank of Neia Zetland, Auckland, Ifew Zealand, 
f DiSTDT, JOHM 8., Edendale, Carlton, Cape Colony. 
ihiOB, Gbobob G., C.E., Wellington, Nem Zealand. 
DntOH, M. Tkbodobe, P.O. Box 1818, Johannesburg, Thmtvaal, 
Diisos, Aechibald, AbergeUie, Summer Hill, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
BrtsoH, HooH, Abergeldii, Summer Hill, Sydney, New South Wales. 
D1X6OH, Hugh, JnH,, yandUla, Hensan Street, Summer Hill, Sydney, 

New South Waiex. 
DoFBiB, A. W., College Park, Adelaide, South Anetralia. 
tDoBELl, Hoc. HicasBD E., M,P., Beauvoir Manor, Quebec, Canada. 
DoBSON, Hon. Alfkkd, Solicitor-General, Hobart, Tasmania. 
DoBSON, Hon. Hembi, M.H.A., Hobart, Tasmania. 
D0B8OM, Jambs M., M.Ingt.C.E., Chief Engineer, Harbour Worie, Buenet 

Docker, Thokas L., Commercial Sank of Sydney, Sydney, Nein South 

Wales. 
DocBBB, WiLFKiD L., Nyrambla, Darlinghvrst Road, Sydney, Nea South 

Wales {Corresponding Secretary). 
DoDD, Tom E., P.O. Sox 317, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
DoLLiE, Edwabd, Kruger^orp, Transvaal. 

D0MVIL1.B, LiEUT.-CoLONEL Jaues, M.P., Sothcioy, Kim BrumiBialt. 
DoK, DATin. l}«rbon, NirlaL 
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1889 tDoKALD, J. M., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1897 Donovan, Febotts, P.O. Box 4, Johannesburg, Transva>al. 

1889 tDoNOYAN, John J., Q.C., M.A., LL.D., Australian Club, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 
1894 DooLBTTB, GrBOBQB P., J.P., Adelaide^ South Australia. 
1896 DoRNiNO, Hbnby B., Conakry, Gruinee Frangaise, West Africa, 
1896 DouoHTT, Abthub G., M.A.y Public Works Dept., Quebec, Canada. 
1886 Douglas, Hon. Adtb, Q.C., M.L.C., Hobart, Tasmania, 
1884 Douglas, Hon. John, C.M.Q-., Government Resident, Thursday Island, 

Torres Straits. 
1875 Douglass, Abthur, M.L.A., Heaiherton Towers, near Grahamstown, Cape 

Colony. 

1896 Dove, Fsedkbick W., Oxford Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1889 DowLiNG, Alfbed, P.O. Box 158, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1900 DowNE, Alexandeb, M.I.M.E., J.F., Randwick, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

1898 Downsb, Yen. Abchdeacon Gbobgb W., The Rectory, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1897 DowneS; S. Tbouncbb, Boys* Model School, Durban, Natal. 
1900 Dbadbb, H. F., Petrolia, Ontario, Canada. 

1896 Dbbw, Hbnbt Wm., M.B., District Surgeon, Beaufort West, Cape Colony, 

1894 Dbiteb, James, B.A., Kuala Lumper, Straits SetUements. 
1880 Dui)LET, Cecil. 

1889 Duff, Bobbbt, Immigration Departm^aU, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1899 DuFFr, Hon. H. Thomas, Q.C, B.C.L., Quebec, Canada. 

1896 DuiBSy David P., M.D., P.O. Box 610, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1889 DuMAT, Frank Campbell, Barrister-at-Law, P.O. Box 370, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
1879 Duncan, Captain Alexander, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1896 Duncan, Hon. Alexandeb M. T., M.L.C., Suva, Fiji. 

1899 Duncan, Alister, Imperial Maritime Customs, Shanghai, China. 

1888 tDuNCAN, Andrew H. F., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1883 Duncan, Jakes Denoon, Attomey-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1890 tDuNCAN, Hon. John J., M.L.C., Hughes Park, Watervale, South Australia, 

1882 tDuNCAN, Walter Hughes, M.L.A., Ad-daide Club, South Australia. 

1897 fDuNCOMBE, H. F., District Commissiojier, Lagos, West Africa, 

1895 DuNLOP, Alexander E., Sanddkan, British North Borneo, 

1892 t^^'^^^* W' ^'f Clarence Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1898 Dunn, Eustace A. A., Hackney Road, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1900 DuNSTEB, T. Charles W., Messrs. Dunster ^ Driffield, Kalgoorlie, 

Western Australia. 

1889 DupoNT, Major C. T., Victoria, British Columbia. 

1884 tDu Preez, Hercules Petrus, J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1897 tDuRLACHER, Alfrbd F., Fremantle, Western Australia. 

1893 DuTTON, Henrt, Anlahy, Kapunda, South Australia. 
1897 DuTTON, Henry S., Premier's Office, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1883 DrASON, Durban, Attomey-at-Law, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 

1894 Dyer, Joseph Bubidge, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1896 Dter, Stephen, Potchefstroom, Transvaal. 

1891 Dyer, Thomas No well. King WiUiam*s Town, Cape Colony. 
1894 Dyxtt, Wm. C. L., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
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Boyai Colonial iTistitute. 

EiKi», J, W„ M.D„ Government Hedieal Officer, San Fernando, Trinidad. 

tEALu, Vfu^iix John, Ei/de fork, liadrae, India, 

EiBDLBT-WiLiioT, 8., LoVKietton, Taemimia. 

EiELB, EoBHBT C, M,!R.C.8.E., L.S.A,, Wanganui, Nem Zealand. 

EiarwooD, Phii.ip B, Rtni Chb, Johanntahurg, JVmwttwt , 

Eaton, Hehbi F., Yatala, W<dth St., South Tarra, Mtlboame, ktulralia. 

Ebdbn, L. p., Collector of Land Revenue, Sdangor, Straitt SetUementt. 

tEsHRT, !Bbhbst, Port Elitabeth, Cape Colony. 

Bcdis, HiNBT Gltk, Chtlaganga, RangaUa, Ceylon. 

tEcKSiBitr, FftBVBRiCE, P.O. Box 143, Johanneehta-g, TVaiumiil, 

■fEDOSOH, Akthub B., eare of Stock Exchange, Johmne^mrg, Trannatd. 

Bduhs, Sbptikus, p. 0. Box 6S6, JohanntAurg, Tramvaal. 

Eduh, Hok. Fbamcis 0., Qaeen't Adaocate, Lagoe, Wot JJnca. 

Edwjirds, Colin, Pretoria, Tranmaal. 

EntriKoa, Datid R, M.D., eare of Auilraiian Mutual Provident Soeitty, 

JSmry, lfea> South Walee. 
Edwabdb, E. H., Mahi, Seychelles. 

Editabdh, Frhdbbic (3. H., tiJ)., Port Loaie, Mauriliiti. 
EnWABDa, G. Baebb, P.O. Box 1023, Johatmeilmrg, Traneliaal, 
f Edwabob, Hbbb^t, Oamarv, New Zealand. 
EnwABDB, Nathahibl W., Neleon, Nem Zeaiand, 

fEDWABD8,HoM. W.T. A.,M.D., ChanAly Villa,CurtpipeHd.,lia'aritiiu. 
EoAH, Chablhs J,, M.D., King William'e Toum, Cape Colony, 
Bqbbton, Walteb, Itagislraie of Police, Penang, Straite Settlemenit. 
Ehbhabdi, AiBBBT F., StetTtct Commiiiimer, Lagoe, Weet Africa. 
EicEB, ksxfixn. Berg Street, Idariltburg, Ifatal. 
Elliott, Ebt, Cahoh F. W. T,, St. liiehatta Rectcry, Weet Coael, 

BriHiA Gmana. 
Ellis, J. Air., J J., Chamber of Commerce, Cape Toion, Cape Colony. 
Ellis, J. Chotb, JnvereargiU, Nea Zealand. 
Suutn, Cbbisiofheb Tathah, Croydon, Queemland, 
Elbtob, Abthub, Seach Grove, Durban, i'atal, 
Emley, Fbaxk, Sand Cluh, JoAanneebttrg, TVanavaal. 
■fENOELKEK, EniL WOLiAK, Porl Elteobeth, Cape Colony, 
f Enolibh, Tbohas Rowe, De Beer* Coneolidaltd Minet, Kimb'rley, Cape 

Colony, 
Ebssinb, CAPTAm W. C. C, Band Cluh, Johannesburg, Tranmaal. 
EscoTT, Hia HoNOCB E. B. Swbbt, C.M.O., Government House, Stake, 

SeyoielUs. 
Egsii^, Aldbbt Ddke, Cape Coael, Gold Coast Colony. 
fliBBET, Edwin, J.P., Biei Valley, Umhlali, md Durban. XaiaL 
Ebdhan-Owiba, John Bucenan, Cape Coast, Gold Coatt Colony. 
Ettlino. Captain Gnsiiv A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Etahb, Sav. Fbbdbbicic, C.M.Q-., Colonial Secretary, Kingston, Jamaiea. 
EvA^s, J. Ebbib, Johannesburg, Tramvad. 
E^TAHS, Bahdbl, P.O. Box 1602, Johatmeebnrg, Trentveal. 
Evans, William, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
Etanb, William Owthnb, P.O. Box 553, JohanneAurg, Transvaal. 
fEwBKS, Cbkaet, 36 QiM«t»'8 BoaA, Hong Kong. 
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Section. 

1887 Faibbairn, Gboeqe, care of Union Mortgage and Ag&iwy Company , 

William Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1891 Fairfax, Gboffbbt E., Barnster-at-Law, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1898 tFAiBFAX, James Oswald, Koorali, WoUeley Boad, Point Piper, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
] 882 Fairfax, Sm James B., Sydney, New South Wales. 
1879 Faithfull, Hobbrt L., M.D., 5 Lyons Terrace, Sydney, New South Wales* 
1889 Fanning, John. 
1896 Fardo, Frederick R. H., African Direct Telegraph Company, Freetown, 

Sierra Leone. 
1889 fFARQUHARSON, Arthub W., Kingston, Jarmica. 
1896 tFARQUHARSON, JoHN C, J.P., Garland Grove, Montego Bay, Jamaica* 

1889 Farquharson, Walter H. K., J.P., Retreat Estate, Little London,Jamaioa* 
1886 tFAULKNER, Enoch, District Commissioner, Waterloo, Sierra Leone. 

1 892 tFAULKNER, Frederick C, M. A., The High School,Perth, WestemAustralia* 

1890 Fawcbtt, Jambs Hart, cjo Bank of Australasia, Perth, Western Australia. 
1 890 t^AWCBTT, WiLLLAM, B.Sc., F.L.S., Director, Public Gardens, Gordon Town, 

Jamaica. 

1894 Fbez, Colonel Albrecht, Otto Strasse 8, Munich. 

1895 Fbildsn, Captain Robert B., R.A., A.D.C., Government Souse, George- 

town, British Guiana. 

1888 Fell, Henry, M.L.A., Maritzhurg, Natal. 

1896 Fblton, Hon. J. J., M.L.C., Stanley, Falkland Islands. 
1900 Fbntun, Herbert 0., Dunedin, New ZeaXand,. 

1889 Ferguson, James E. A., M.B., CM., Public Hospital, Georgetown, British 

Guiana. 

1897 Ferguson, James FiNLAT, 2>«r&in, ^a^o/. 

1890 t^*"***^*^*^* James, P.O. Box 98, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1879 f Ferguson, John, CinnaTnon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
1900 Ferguson, John C, Launceston, Tasmania. 
1886 Ferguson, Hon. John, M.L.C., Bockhampton, Queensland. 

1892 t^ERRBiRA, Antonio F. 

1895 Fiedler, Henry M., 359 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1890 Field, A. Percy, Pretoria, Transvacd. 

1895 FIELDING, Hon. William S., M.P., Ottawa, Canada. 

1873 Fife, George R., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1882 FnxAN, Eon. Jajies Cox, MX.C, WaU Houie Estate, Dominica. 

lasi t^"^^^®^^^' ^* ^' 

1 881 FiNLAYSON, H. MACKfiNZiB, Ssaforth, Mduskay, QueensUmd. 

1876 FiNiAYSON, J. Harvey, Adelaide South Australia. 

1895 FiNLAYSON, Robert A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1878 tFiNNKMOBB, Hon. Mr. Justice Robert I., Mflntsburg, Natat. 

1898 FijiNEY, Thomas, M.L.A., J.P., Brisbane, Queensland. 
r897 IliSfNiE, J. P., Gtodo, Rhodesia. 

1801 FiNUCAKE, Morgan I., M.RkC.S.K, Provincial Inspector, Tailevu and Ba, 
Fiji. 

1896 fFiRiiiNGHR, Rev. Walter K., M.A., cdre of Meisrs. Grindlay.^ Co., 

Calcutta. 

1893 Fisher, Francis Conrad, Government Agent, Kurunigala, Ceylon. 
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Uoyal Colonial Institute, 

fFiSHBB, JosBPu, J.P., Addaide, SotUh Amiralia. 

FnsBR, JoBK Ubidows, P.O. JJor 339, iTbinnfusiufv;, Tranmaal. 

FiSHKB, R. H. Ukuebwood, J.P., Durban, Naial. 

f-FuKm, JoHH iNOLia, Corrahart, Toorak, Melbourne, AuitmHa. 

FiTzosB4Ui, Fkakcis, Mtlboumt Club, Auelralia, 

FiTzoHRAU), Fbbdbricic A., Imperial Oil Sejming Co., London, Ontario, 

Canada. 
FinoBBAUi, Lord OBosae. 
FiTtOTBBON, E. G., C.M.G., Meliounie, Aiutretia. 
FnzFiTHicK, G-. C.| Johannaharg, JVantvaat. 
-fFiTzPATBiCK, J. Febcv, JohoniutbtiTg, Tranimal. 
iPhAds, JosBFH H., 9 Queen Street, Melbourne, AtuSralia. 
Flbucback, Albibt B., P. 0. Box 220B, Joianvetburg, Ttvnmaal. 
Fluuho, Chabias D., JUtnin^ Commiuioner, Gvitlo, Bhodeiia. 
-fFLSMiMO, H.E. Sin Fsufczs, K.O.H.Q., Government Haute, St. John's, 

Antigua. 
FLmujO, John, Ckurlotle Totm, Grenada. 
Fuoniro, John HL, Great Diamond Ettaie, Britiik Guiana. 
Flbmino, BicHAKD, P.O. Bo^i 333, JoAanneiburg, TVamvaal, 
FLSKuia, Sib Sakdiobii, K.C.M.Q., Ottawa, Canada (Correeponding See.). 
Flbhuhb, a. S., Rand Club, Joianneeburg, jyanevaal, 
Flbtcbbb, Wiujiir, Cape Town, Cape Colong. 
Flbtcheb, Willuh, Orandunbie, Waicha, New South Wale*. 
tFum, CaptjUN Wic Rafflbs, Sandaian, British Xbrti Borneo, 
Flowbb, Jauu, Cape Jiivni, Cape Colony. 
Floid, Bbv. WitUAM, Levuka, Fyi. 
Foot, Liohbl Rainb, Capi Coait, Gold Coait Colony. 
FooTB. Mtbb J., P.O. Box 469, Johanneaburg, Tranavaal. 
tFoBBEs, FaiDK. WiLLiAu, P.O. Box 469, Joianrieeburg, Tramvaat. 
f FoBBBS, Hbhbi, Port ElitabelR, Cape Colony. 
FoRBsa, Jaheb, CalonJm, Ceylon. 
FoKBBs, Majob Fatbick W. Ifith Dragooni), Btantyre, Britith Central 

Africa. 
Fobs, Hbnbt B., Lot 91, Middle Strut, Georgetown, Briliah Guiana. 
fFoBD, Jakbs p., PoH Mirabeth, Cave Colony. 
FoBD, Josbph C, 117 Duie Street, Xingtlon, Jamaiea. 
FoBD, KOBBKT, Water Workt Co., Kimberl^, Cape Colony. 
■fFoBDB, EoBBET M., L.E.O.P., L3.0,S., Ccionial Surgeon, Batiurel, 

Gambia. 
fFoHEiuN, JoMPH, M.I{.C.S., LJ1.C.P., 215 Maequarie Street, Sydney, 

yea South Walee. 
tFoEEEOT, Ki. HoH. SiH JoBf, E.C.M.Q., M.L.A., Perlb, Wutem 

Auelralia, 
FoBEEST, HoH. Wuxlui, H.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland. 
'Eaaams, Julius J., Bani tff Madrai, Madraa, India. 
FoBSTBB, Libht. 6tbwabt E.,K.N', 
FoBTDVo, Josefs, Milmoth, Natal. 

FosiBB, EfiwABD Auxaksbb, Auditor- General, SI. Johrit, AiHtgua. 
FowLEH, Alfln Gkani, M.IoBt.CE., Lagoe, West Africa. 
FoiVLEH, Geobqe M., GoBernmenl J^/nl, Eatiutpura, Ciylon, 
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Year of 
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1889 tFowLEB, Jaues, Adelaide^ South Australia, 

1898 jFoxoN, Fravk K, Resident Magistrate, Ixopo Division, Natal, 

1893 Frames, Fbbcival Boss, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1896 Fbancis, John Joseph, Q.C., Hong Kong, 

1892 Fbamklaio), Fbedebick W., New York Life Insurance Company , Broad* 
way, New York, 

1882 Fbanelin, Rev. T. Augustus, 157 Charlotte Street, Georgetown, British 

Cruiana. 
1892 Fbanxlin, Eobebt H., Assistant Surveyor, BUize, British Honduras, 

1883 Franklin, William, J.P., Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

1895 Franks, Godfrey F., M.A., Queen's College, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1892 Fraser, Alexander W., Bonaby, Alma Road East, St, Kilda, Melbourne^ 

Australia, 

1886 Frasbr, Charles A., Commandant ofPolice, Nassau, Bahamas, 
1900 Fraser, George Boss, Hutt Street, Adelaide, South Australia, 
1889 Fraser, Hugh, Bandarapolla Estate, Matale, Ceylon, 

1896 Fraser, James L., P. 0, Box 429, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1898 fFRASER, Joseph, DamhulagaUa, Matale, Ceylon, 

1895 Fraser, Malcolm A. C, Perth, Western Australia, 

1897 Fraser, Bobert A., Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
1879 Fraser, Bobert S., Kandanewera, Elkadua, Ceylon, 

1893 Fraser, William Percy, P,0, Box 26, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1900 Fredericks, J. H., West African Gold Coast Mining Corporation, Chamd, 
Gold Coast Colony, 

1896 Freeman, John, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1894 Fricker, William C, care of Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1 896 fFROOD, Thomas Morton, M.D., P. 0, Box 1 984, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1882 Frost, Hon. John, C.M.G., M.L.A., Queenstown, Cape Colony, 

1896 Frost, W. T. H., P,0. Box 306, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Fulford, Hon. George T., BrockvUle, Ontario, Canada, 

1889 f Fuller, Alfred W., Southern Wood, East London, Cape Colony, 

1893 Fulton, Francis Crossley, Napier, New Zealand, 
1899 FuRNER, George H., Krugersdorp, Transvaal, 

1897 FuRSE, Frederick J., Gwdo, Rhodesia, 

1878 jFysh, Hon. Sm Philif 0., E.C.M.G., Hobart, Tasmmia, 

1892 jGaikwad, Shrimant Sampatrao E., M.B.I., M.B.A.S., Baroda, India, 

1884 Gaisford, Henry, Oringi, Napier, New Zealand, 

1899 Galletly, Archibald J. C, Bank of Montreal, Victoria, British 

ColuTnbia, 

1900 fGALLSWSKi, Morris, Stock Exchange, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1889 Ganado, Bobert F.. LL.D., 1 Strada Scoeeese, Valletta, Malta, 
1897 Gardner, C. H., J.P., Edward Street, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1895 GARDiNiER, Francis J., J.P., Board of Executors, Kimberley, CApe Colony, 
1897 Garland, Patrick J., L.B.C.S.I., L.B.C.P.I., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, 

Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1887 Garland, Walter F., M.Inst.C.E., MoghuUerai Gya Railway, Dehri-oH' 

Sone, Shahabad, Bengal, India, 
1887 Garnett, Harry, Ciudad, San Domingo, West Indies, 

1894 Garnett, William J. 
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1893 
1888 
1891 

1897 
1895 
1895 
1880 
1893 
1897 

1897 
1886 
1883 
1894 
1882 
1885 

1897 
1896 
1897 

1889 

1900 
1896 
1894 
1898 

1889 

1899 

1897 
1889 



1887 
1891 
1895 
1892 
1885 
1889 

1895 

1896 
1877 
1897 
1884 
1896' 
1889 
1897 



Boyal Colonial Institute. 

Gabbjlwat, Thohas S., Bridgetown^ Barbados, 

Gasxin, C. P.y Berbice, British Gruiana, 

Gattt, His Honoub Chief Justice SrEPmarH^ Gibraltar, 

Gau, Julius, P.O. Box 209, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

|Gat, Arkold E., The Brothers, Crreiiada, West Indies, 

iGAT, E. T., The Brothers, Grenada, West Indies, 

f Geabd, John, Port Elizabeth^ Cape Colony, 

Gbabt, Alf&ed, Dyrban, Natal. 

■ 

Gee, Geobgb F., care of National Bank of New ZeaLznd, Limittd, Wei" 

lington. New Zealand, 
Geddes, J. H., Dean Hollow, Mosman*s Bay, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Geobob, Abthub Kingston, Jamaica, 

Gbobo]^ ^ok. Chablbs Z,, ItLIuC, Padfio House, Lagos, West Africa, 
Gibbon, Chablbs, Goonambil, Wattegama, Ceylon. 
Gibbon, Edwabd, 59 Hope Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Gibbon, W. D., Kandy, Ceylon. 

Gibbons, Majob Alfbbd St. Hill, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
GiBBS, Isaac, New Zealand Shipping Co., Christchurch, New S^ealand, 
f GiBBS, John, African Lakes Corporation, Mandala House, Blantyre, 

British Central Africa. 
Gibson, Habbt, South African Association, 6 Church Square, Cape Ibwn, 

Cape Colony (Corresponding Secretary). 
Gibson, Oswald, Melboume Club, Australia, 
Gibbon, Hon. D. S., M.L.C., J.P., Port Antonio, Jamaica, 
GiFFOBD, Chablbs Milwabd, BrowiCs Town, P.O., Jamaica^ 
Gilbs, Thomas 0*Halloban, H.A., LL.B., Grenfell Street, Adelaide, 

South Australia, 
Gill, SibDatid, K.C.B., LL.D., 'F.Ii.S., Astronomer Royal, The Observatory, 

Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Gill, Habbt P., School of Design, North Terrace, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
Gill, Henbt H., WoocUKntme, Davey Street, Hobart, Tasmania. 
GiLLBs, Alfbed W., Hinemoa, Edgecliffe Road, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
GiLLBSFiE, Bobebt, 1 9 Chamwood Crescent, St. Kilda, Melboume, Australia. 
fGnxESPiB, Bobebt K., J.P., Englewood, Inverleigh, Victoria, Australia. 
Gilubs, David, Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Song Kong. 
GnxoTT, Samuel, M.L.A., 9 Brunswick Street, Melboume, Australia. 
GiLZEAN, Alexb. Bussbl, Anna Regina, British Guiana, 
fGiBDLESTONB, Nelson S., J.P., Princs Alfred Street, Grahamstown, 

Cape Colony. 
GisBOBNB, Dudley G., P.O. Box 16, Bulawayo, Rhodesia {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Gladwtn, Abthub G., Klipdam, Griquakmd West, Cape Colony, 
f Glantillb, Thomas, Mile Gnlly P, 0., Manchester, Jamaica, 
fGLUYAs, Chablbs, P,0, Box 8, Johannesburg, TransvatU, 
Gk>cH, G. H., P,0. Box 163, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
GocH, Samuel F., B.A., LL.B., P.O. Box 163, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
jGoDDABD, William, P.O. Box 418, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
GoDDABD, William C, Norwich Chambers, Sydney, New South Wales, 
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1900 GoDFBST, Hon. Obobob^ M.L,C.y Strathmoref Fiizroy Street, 8t, Kilda, 
Mdboumej Australia, 

1895 IGoDFBBY, Joseph Jambs, care of Messrs, Rutherfoord and Brother ^ 

Greenmarket Square, Cape Tbvm, Cape Colony, 

1896 GoLDiBy A. B., cjo Bank of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, 
1891 GoLDMAMK, C. Sydnbt, P.O. Box 485, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1896 GoLDMANN, BiCHABD, P,0, Box 485, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1885 GrOLDBXNO, A. B., Chamber of Mines, P,0, Box 809, Johannesburg, 

TransveuU, 
1900 GoxBSySiDNET G.|L.B.C.S.E., Med. Bept,, Sandakan, British North Borneo, 
1878 Gk>ODB, Chablbs H., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1899 GooDB, Matthew A., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1893 fGooDB, WnxiAM Hamilton, P.O. Box 176, Kimberley, Cape Colony, , 

1874 GooDLiFFB, John, 297 SmUh Street, Durban, Natal. 

1885 Goodman, Hon. William Mbioh, Q.C, Attorney' General, Hong Kong. 

1809 GooDBiDGE, Hon. A. F., St. Johns, Newfoundland, 

1888 Goold-Adams, I/t.-Colonbl H. J., C.B., C.M.G., Mafehing, Cape Colony, 
1870 fGoBDON, Chablbs, M.D., Maritzburg, Natal, 

1890 fGoBDON, Chablbs Qbimston, C.E., Club de Residentes Etrangeres, 

Buenos Ayres, 

1891 fGoBDON, John, Messrs. JD. ^ W. Murray, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1889 fGoBDOK, Hon. W. Gobdon, M.L.C., Knowlesly, Queen's Park, Trinidad, 
1885 Gobdon, William Montoombbib, Mayfield Cottage, St. John's, Antigua, 
1896 GoBB, Hon. Lt.-Colonbl J. C, Colonial Secretary, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1891 Gobton, Libut.-Colonbl Ed-wabd, J.P., Rangiatea, BuUs, WelUngtcn, 

New Zealand, 

1900 GosLiNO, J. T., Postmaster- General, Zomba, British Central Africa, 
1896 Gould, Joseph, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1898 GouLDiB, Joseph, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1883 tGoYETT, EoBBBT, Cullodsn Station, near Arramac, Queensland. 

1898 G^TTBLAT, William Dickson, Bock Road, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1891 GowBE-PooLE, Pbbct, M.I.M.E., F.B.G.S., P.O. Box 20, Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal, 
1 889 Gbace, Hon. Mobgan S., C.M.G., M.L.C., M.D., Wellington, New Z^ealand. 

1896 Gbafton Febdinand, Po^6^, iVa^a/. 

1889 Gbaham, Fbancis G. C, C.C. and R.M., Somerset East, Cape Colony. 

1873 Gbaham, John, 88 Simcoe Street, Victoria, British Columbia, 

1900 Gbaham, Waltbb Douglas, Messrs. Wilkinson, Heywood ^ Clarke, 

Hong Kong, 
1889 Gbaham, William H., Albany, Western Australia, 
1889 f Gbaham, Woodthobpb T., P,0. Box 1155, Johannesburg, Tranwaal 

{Corresponding Secretary). 

1899 f Gbain, Ebnest A., Ngaire, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 
1883 Gbainobb, Bichabd Kbat, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

1897 Gbannum, Clifton, Auditor, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

1891 Gbant, Hon. Chablbs Henbt, M.L.C., M.Inst.C.E., Hobart, Tasmania. 
1897 Gbant, Duncan, Melhowme, Australia. 
1879 fGBANT, E. H., Colonial Bank, St. John's, Antigua, 
1888 Gbant, Thb Vbbt Bet. G-. M., M.A., D.D., Principal, Queen^s University, 
Kingston, Canada {Corresponding Secretary). 
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1889 
1896 

1877 
1890 

1897 
1884 
1888 
1899 
J892 
1887 
1897 
1888 
1896 
1889 
1884 
1877 
1880 
1896 
1889 
1899 
1884 
1893 
1894 

1897 
1895 
1896 
1895 
1881 

1879 
1885 

1895 
1882 
1881 

1883 

1900 

1889 
1890 
1896 
1884 
1897 
1897 
1884 



Boyal Colonial Institute. 

Gbant, Henet E. W., Harbour Island, Bahamas. 

Gbant, Sib James A., M.D., K.C.M.a., F.Q.S., 150 Elgin Street, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Grant, Colonel Thomas Hunteb,c/o WiUiamBigneU^Esq., Quebec, Canada. 
Grant-Dalton, Alan, M.In8t.C.E., Government Railways, Port EUzabeth, 

Cape Colony, 
Graves, Somerset H., AshhwUm, New Zealand, 
Gray, Hon. Gborgh W., M.L.C.. Brisbane, Queensland. 
^Grat, Robert, cao'e of Messrs. Dalgety ^ Co., Sydney ^ New South Wales. 
Gray, Hon. Roderick M., M.L.C., Mesers. Reiss ^ Co., Hong Kong. 
Gray, WbntworthD., care o/Pm^ Office, Gwanda, New TuliRoad, Rhodesia. 
fGRBATHEAD, JoHNBALDWiN,M.B.,C.M.(Edin.),(?raAaOT«^otwt, Ca^e Colony. 
Grkch, Salvatore, M.D., MargherUa House, Cospicua, Malta. 
fGREEN, David, Durban, Natal, 

Green, Frank J., Public Works Department, Lagos, West Africa. 
Green, John E., P.O. Box 340, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
fGREEN, Richard Allan, AUanvale, Newcastle, Natal. 
fGREEN, Robert Cottle, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
f Greenacrb, Benjamin W., M.L.A., Durban, Natal. 
Grebnacre, Walter, Durban, Natal. 
Greene, Edward M., M.L.A., Advocate, Maritzburg, Natal. 
Greene, George, P, 0. Box 406, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Greene, Molesworth, Greystones, Melbourne, Australia. 
tGREENLEEs, Jambs Neilson, P,0, Box 474, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
fGREENLBBS, Thomas D., M.B., CM., The Asylum, Fort England, 

Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Grebnslade, Henry J., Thames, New Zealand, 
Greenwood, G. Dean, J.P., Teviotdale, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Greio, George, Laxapana, Maskeliya, Ceylon, 
Grey, Captain Raleigh, C.M.G., M.L.C.. Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
fGREY-WiLsoN, H.E. WiLLL^, C.M.G., Government House, Stanley, 

Falkland Islands. 
f Grice, John, Messrs. Grice, Sumner ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
Griffin, C. T., M.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P.E., Superintending Medical Officer, 

Hapuiale, Ceylon. 
Griffith, Arthur G., H.B.M. Vice- Consulate, Old Calabar, West Afiica. 
f Griffith, Hon. Horach M. Brandford, Treasurer, Bathurst, Gambia. 
Griffith, His Honour Chief Justice Sir Samuel W., G.C.M.G., 

Brisbane, Queensland, 
f Griffith, His Honour Chief Justice Sir William Brandford, B.A., 

Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

Griffiths, Captain J. Norton, J.P., F.G.S., M.I.M.M., Salisbury Club, 

Rhodesia, 
+Griffiths, Thomas Griff, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Grimani, Edmund Hornby, Tamsui, Formosa, China. 
Gbimmeb, Wm. p., M.L.C., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

fGRiMWADE, Hon. F. S.,M.L.C., Harleston, CatdfieU, Melbourne, Australia. 
Grinteb, RiBv. John, The Rectory, San Josk, Costa Rica. 
f Gbovb, Daniel, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Gbundy, Eustace Bbabdob, Adelaide, South Australia, 
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1890 GuERiK, Thomas A., Barrister-at-Law, Salisbury, Bhodesia, 

1884 GuERiTz, E. P., Government Secretary ^ Sandakan, British North Borneo 

(Corresponding Secretary), 

1 895 GuMTBB, Col. Howbl. 

1889 GuRDEN, E. L., 346 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1 889 f GuTHHiE, Adam W., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1878 GuTHBiEy Chablbs, London Bank of Australia, Melbourne^ Australia, 
1887 GwYNNE, Hon. Mb. Justice J. W., 188 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Canada, 

1890 fHAABHOFFy Daniel J., M.L.A.y J.F., Kirnberley, Cape Colony » 
1895 fHACKEB, Key. William J., East London, Cape Colony, 

1895 Haddon-Smith, G.B., Chief Assistant Colonial Secretary ^ Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony, 
1894 Hagoabt, E. A. H., Kingston, Jamaica, 
1881 Haoxte, Geoboe, Merchants' Bank, Montreal, Canada {Corresponding 

Secretary), 

1896 Haines, Chables H., M.A., M.D., Princes Street, Auckland, New Zealand, 
1893 Haxns, Henby, Band Club, Johannesburg , Transvaal, 

1893 Haldeb, Albebt H., M.A.I.M.E., RE.I.B.A., 1600 Bobson Street, Van' 
couver, British Columhia, 

1 897 Hall, Bey. Alfbed, Baydonfield, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
1893 Hall, Cabl, P.O. Box 172, Durban, Natal, 

1897 Hall, Godfbet, Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

1893 Hall, James Wkslet, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 

1883 Hall, Hon. Sib John, K.C.M.G., Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

1892 Hall, Kobebt E., P.O. Box 12, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1887 Hall, Thomas S., Queensland Bank, Rockhampton, Queensland. 

1887 Hall, Waltbb R., WUdfell, Potts Point, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1893 Hallenstein, Bbndix, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1 896 Haludat, Geoboe C. , M. A., Murunllumbah, Tweed Biver, New South Wales, 

1897 Hameb, J. Nathaniel, Christchurch Club, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
1886 Hamilton, Hon. C. Boughton, C.M.G., M.EC, Beceiver-General, 

Georgetown, British Guiana ( Corresponding Secretary). 

1899 Hamilton, David, Australasian United S.N. Co. Fremantle, Western 

Australia, 

1894 Hamilton, Henbt de Coubcy. 

1897 Hamilton, H. W. B., Hannan*s Club, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 

1900 Hamilton, Commandbb James de Coubcy, K.N. 

1889 Hamilton, John T., Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 

Shanghai, China. 
1883 Hamnett, Fbedebick Habpbb, care of Messrs, Arbuthnot ^ Co., Madras, 

1888 f Hampson, B., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1 888 f Hampson, J. ATHERTOs,Brookland House, Bidge Bd,, Berea, Durban, Natal, 

1898 Hampton, Joseph L., Survey Department, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1897 Hanbuby-Williams, Lieut.-Colonel John, C.M.G., Government Housff 
Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1889 Hancock, Edwabd, P.O, Box 168, Johanneshwrg, Transvaal, 

1896 Hancock, H. K., Ivymeade, Bumside, South Australia, 

1897 f Hancock, Stbanoman, P.O, Box 77, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 JHamcock, Sydney, 10 Queen* s Gardens, Hong Kong, 



Soyal GoloniaZ Insiiivie, 
I 

-tEuttNorair, Ernest B. C, M.D., Victoria, British Columhia (Cerre- 

tponding Stcretary). 
tH*wgm, CtifiiSTOPHBR L,, Bidainayo, Shodeeia. 
HuncBB, Edward WiHariELS, Ai/iarton, Sew Zealand, 
Hanka, Jubs C, Mrihem Clvb, Auckland, Jew Zealand. 
tHAHKAH, Chables, Port Bisabeth, Capt Colont/, 
fHASBEN, Vioao J. 

tEABDiB, WiLLiAK, Fatrmont P.O., Konttnay Valley, Britiih ColunAia. 
Habsihq, Gboaob May, Umtata, Tembuiand, Cape Colony. 
HADDlHa-Fiia^YBOK, MuBOAN H., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
fHAltsa, Habst H., Grahamstovm, Cape Colony. 
Haedwickb, Edwahd a., L.R.C.P., Bvrcote VaU, Bvlieer, Nalai, 
Habdt, Jambs A., M.H.C.S,, Hohart, TatmatML. 
Hardy, John, Msritihurg, Satnl. 

Haebl, Phillibbbt CjLand of Plenty SutM, Etsequebo, British Gviana. 
Hahfobd, Fbedbsice. M.L.C, St. Andrem'i, Grenada. 
Habqbb, Hasold Robekt, British Gold Jffin«« of Mexico, £Z Oto, 

Taltenattgo, Mexico. 
Eablbt, John, Beltte, British Honduras. 
Harnbtt, Richabd, Bradley's Head Road, St. Leonardos, Sydney, Nete 

South Wales. 
IHarpeb, Chablb3, ]Iff.L.A., J.F,, Guildford, Weeta^ Australia. 
Eabpsb, BonsBT, Jborai, Melbourne, Australia. 
Habbaoik, John A., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
f Eabbib, Lieitt.-CoIiOnsl Datid, M.L.A., Kimberley, Ca^ Colony. 
tHABKis, HBNicr WrLULAH J., Kimhtrley, Cape Colony. 
Habsis, Hbbbi:bt, BoTTister-at-Lain, Wentworih Court, Elisabeth Street, 

Sydney, Seto South Wales. 
Habbis, John Mxer, Salymah, Sieira Leone. 
Harbis, S. Auck, Atsittant Swueyer, Belies, British Honduras. 
HarEIS, SATTL, P.O. Ban 1473, JoAaaatt/mrg, Tranmaai, 
fiiiiiaisoN', Pbawi, Cascade Estate, Mahl, Seychelles. 
HtKniaoN, J. H. HnoH, M.R.C.S.E., L.B.CP., Orange Walk, Brilith 

Honduras. 
■fHlHBisoJT, J. Speangeb, P.O. Box 17, JohannesbKrff, Transtmal. 
Haeeisson, Sydhby T., Lokoja, Norl/tern Nigeria, West Africa. 
fEAanow, Euwnn, Aaclclajid, Xeai Zealand. 
HiuROwBn, JAMEa, Sand Club, Jhkantiesbnrg. Transcaal. 
j-ElAH9i5T, SiDRET B., Rand Club, Jokannestmrg, Transoaal. 
HiBTLEv, SnBQEOM LiEUT.-CoLONEi. Edmund B., V.C, King William's 

Thum, Cape Colony. 
Habtet, AiEXiSDEB T., 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, Sevi South JVides. 
Habtkv, Hon. Adqustks W,, St. John's, Sev^fotaidland. 
HiRYBv, James, J.P,, Adelaide, Soaih Australia. 
Hagtev, Jobs. Si. John's, Stwfoundland, 
■flliEVEY, TuoMAS L., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Habwood, Joshua J., Arehiteclural Separtment, Perth, Weslem Austredia. 
HAaSAHD, CBiHias, clo W. S. Wheelwright, Esq., Eshovn, Natal. 
ITASKiNa, Henby Goek, Sand Clah, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
■fHATHOBH, Fkbouh A., MarUibjtrg, Natal. 
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1 887 Hathobn, Kenneth H., Advocate of the Supreme Court, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1884 Havelock, H.E. Sib Aethub E., Q.C.M.Gr., Gr.C.I.E., Government House, 

Madras, 
1889 fEAWKEB, Edwabd W., M.A., LL.M.| Adelaide, South Australia, 
1897 Hawxeb, Michael S., Adelaide Club, South Australia, 
1897 Haweeb, Kichabd M., Adelaide^ South Australia, 

1 882 Hawkes, Gboege Wbight, J.P., 1 88 Childers Street, North Adelaide, South 

Australia, 

1897 Hawkins, Alfbed, Sette Camma, Congo, West Africa. 

1898 Hawkins, Isaac T., A.M.In3t.C.E., Public Works Departments Lagos, 

West Africa, 
1881 Hawtatne, Geobge H., CM.G. 

1894 Hawtaynb, Majob T. M. {N, Staff. Begt.), Subathu, Punjab, India, 
1900 fHAY, Habbt Algebnon, Collendina, Corowa, New South Wales. 

1880 JHat, Henbt, Collendina, Corowa, New South Wales, 

1885 t^^> Jambs, P.O, Box 162, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1895 Hat, James Douglas, Cue, Western Australia, 

1897 Hay, Jambs M. Allan, Timber Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1886 Hat, H.E. Sib James Shaw, K.C.M.G., Government House, Barbados, 

1891 fHAT, John, LL.D., Crow's Nest, North Sydney, New South Wales, 
1878 fHAT, William, Melbourne, Australia. 

1899 Hatfobd, Ebnbst James, M.D., M.K.C.S.E., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1899 Hatfobd, Bey. Mabk C, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 

1894 Haygabth, Gbaham A., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
1897 Haynb, Charles, Burg Strut, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1883 Haynes, Eobebt, Begistrar in Chancery, Bridgetown, Barbados, 

1896 jHatwabd, Edwabd W., Messrs. J. Martin ^ Co., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1899 fHAYWABD, Fbank E., Messrs, J. Martin ^* Co,, Adelaide, South Australia, 
1889 ^Kazell, Chables S., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1897 Head, Wm. Beachy, P, 0. Box 1315, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1892 Heath, Walteb, M.A., care of Messrs, Hart <^ Flower, Adelaide Street, 

Brisbane, Queensland, 
1891 Hbbdbn, Geobgb H., Eramhie, Molong, New South Wales ; and Union Club, 
1886 tHEBBON, Hon. A. S., M.L.C., Barrister-at-Law, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1891 Hectob, Captain G. Nelson, B.N.R., Filla Nelson, Valescure, St, 

Baphael, France, 
1876 ^HectoBj Sib James, K.C.M.G., Colonial Museum, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1889 Hbly-Hutchinson, H.E. The Hon. Sib Walter F., G.C.M.G., Government 

House, Maritzburg, Natal. 
1886 t^BMEBY, Peecy, Beceiver-GeneraP^ Office, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
1896 Hemming, H.E. Sib Augustus W. L., G.C.M.G., Government House, 

Kingston, Jamaica, 

1881 Hemming, John. 

1889 Hendebson, J. C. A., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1889 Hendhbson, Samuel, Woodford Lodge, Trinidad, 

1900 Hendbbson, Thomson, National Bank, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1896 Hbndbiks, A. J., Black Biver, Jamaica. 

1891 t^^NNEssY, David V., J.P., Sydenham, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 

1897 Hbnning, Rudolf H., Coolgardie, Western Australia, " 
1896 Henby, Hon. John, Bevonport West, Tasmania, 
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Year of 
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1897 \ 

1883 

1899 

1893 

1893 
1900 
1898 
1888 
1886 
1893 
1883 
1892 
1887 
1897 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1889 
1897 
1898 
1888 
1897 
1897 
1884 

1894 
1897 
1885 
1891 

1896 
1894 
1886 
1889 

1889 
1898 
1889 
1896 

1889 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1894 
1889 
1890 
1898 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Hekrt L. Clbmbnts, Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 

Hen8man, Hon. Mb. Justice Alfred Peach, Perth, Western Australia, 

fHBBBBfiT, Eeoinald F. de Coubct, J.F., Plantation Springlands, 

Berbice, British Guiana. 
Herman, C. Lawrence, M.B., M.B.C.S.E., 42 Burg Street, Cape Toum, 

Cape Colony ; and Civil Service Club. 
Hewick, John E., Police Magistrate, Georgetown^ British Guiana, 
Hickman, W. Albert, B.Sc, St. John, New Brunswick, 
Hicks, Herbert Q-., Oudtshoorn, Cape Colony, 

fHiDDiNGH, J. M. F., care of Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
f HmDiNOH, Michael, F.C.S., Newlands, Cape Colony. 
HmDiNOH, William, Barrister-at'Law, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
tHiOHBTT, John Moore. 
Hill, Charles Wm., Stanley, Falkland Islands. 
Hill, Hon. Edward C. H., Auditor -General, Singapore, 
Hill, Henry T., P.O. Box 1696, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Hill, Lttkb M., A.M.In8t.C.E., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
fHiLL, Thomas Heslop, Sungei Ujong, traits Settlements. 
Hill, Wardrop M., Q^eensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Hills, T. Ago, 31 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
HiLLSON, John C, Port Darwin f South Australia, 
fHiLTON, Thomas J,, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
fHrrcHiNS, Charles, M.L.A., Burban, Natal. 
HiTCHiNS, John F., Burban, Natal, 
HoDOBS, Francis E. 
Hodgson, H.E. Sir Fredbric M., K.C.M.G., Government House, Accra, 

Gold Coast Colony, 
f HoET, Unq Bok, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
HoFMETR, Henbt J., B.A., P.O. Box 948, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
HoFMEYR, Hon. J. H., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
HooG, Henrt Kouohton,16 Market Buildings, Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 

Australia ; and Melbourne Club. 
Holdship, Thomas H., Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Hole, Hugh Marshall, cjo Chartered Co., Bulawayo^Bhodesia,' 
Hole, Willum, Johore, Straits Settlements, 
Holland, Cutler A., care of British Columbia Land Co., Victoria, British 

Columbia. 
Holland, John A., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
tHoLLiDAT, Cecil, 293 Church Street, Maritzburg, Natal. 
tHoLLiNS,BiCHARDK., P. O.Box2S9, Johannesburg, Transvaal and Pretoria. 
tHoLLis, A. Claud, H.B.M. Vice- Consulate, Dar-ei-Salaam, German East 

Africa. 
Holmes, John B., District Judge, Papho, Cyprus, 
HoLROYD, Hon. Mr. Justice Edward D., Melbourne, Australia, 
Holt, Basil A., care of Australian Joint Stock Bank, Croydon, Queensland, 
fHoLT, Walter H., J.P., Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Holton, Harold, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
tHoMAN, Leonard £. B., P.O, Box 178, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Honey, Bichard, 2nd Providencia No, 4, Mexico, 
Hood, Wm. Acland, St, Audries, Gisbome, New Zealand, 
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Year of 
Kleotioii* 

1884 
1884 

1897 
1888 
1883 
1897 

1892 
1898 
1890 
1884 

1894 
1881 
1897 

1896 
1896 
1894 
1898 
1899 
1896 
1885 
1898 
1883 
1894 
1899 
1887 
1894 

1884 
1887 
1893 
1880 

1889 
1894 

1888 
1889 
1884 

1898 
1899 
1896 

1897 
1896 

1897 
1883 



f Hope, C. H. S., Maretimo, Glenelg^ South Australia, 

fHoPB, James William, M.K.C.P., BVemantUt Western Australia. 

Hope, T.C., M.D., Geelonff, Victoria, Australia. 

HoPLBT, Hon. Me. Justice Willlam M., Kimberle^, Cape Colony/. 

fHoBDEBN, Edward Cabb, 211 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

tHoBDEBN; Samuel, Retford Hall, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
HoBN, Thomas Sutherland, Adelaide, South Australia. 
HoBNBT-PoBTBB, Chables, District Commissioner, Loffos, West Africa, 
tHoBNABBOOK, Chables A., Grilles Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 
HoBSFOBD, Hon. Dayid Babnes, M.E.C., Receiver- General, Port of 

Spain, Trinidad. 
HoBSFOBD, Samuel L., M.L.C., St. Kitts. 
HoBTON, Alfbed G-., Auckland, New Zealand. 
HosB, Bt. Rev. Oeorob F., D.D., Lord Bishop of Singapore and Sarawak, 

Bishop*s House, Singapore. 
HosKEN, William, P. 0. Box 667^ Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
f Hosmeb, Captain Edwabd A. C, Virden, Manitoba, Canada, 
Howard, John Wm., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
Howe, Chables, Durban, Natal, 

Howell, Henby Sfenceb, Stonyhurst, Gait, Ontario^ Canada. 
Howie, James, Fort George, Bakana, New Calabar, West Africa. 
f HuDDABT, James, Melbourne, Australia. 
Hudson, Aethub, Solicitor^ General, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Hudson, Gboboe, J.P., Civil Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
f Hudson, Walteb K, P.O. Box 189, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
HuGOiNS, Henby D., Stipendiary Justice, Cedros, Trinidad. 

fHUQHES-HuOHBS, T. W. 

Hulett, Geoboe Hebbebt, Advocate of the Suprefne Court, Verulam, 
Natal. 

Hulett, Hon. James Liege, M.L.A., J.P., Kearsney, Nonoti, Natal, 

Hull, Geobqe H., Kimberley^ Cape Colony, 

HuKBY, Henbt G., M.Inst.C.E., Verulam, Natal, 

HuMPHBETS, OcTAYius, Chief Regiistrar of the Supreme Court of the 
Leeward Islands, St, John^s, Antigua. 

Hunt, Walteb B., Auditor 'General, Nassau, Bahamas. 

HuNTBB, Chables H., Assistant Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast 
Colony, 

Huntbb, Chables Thomson, Belize, British Honduras. 

Huntbb, David, C.M.G., Government Railways, Durban, Natal. 

Huntbb, Hamilton, C.M.G. Chief Police Magistrate, Suva, Fiji (Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 

fHuNTER, Jambs M., Government Railways, Durban, Satal. 

Hunte]^, Joseph, Victoria, British Columbia, 

tHuNTER, Thomas A^, 27 Octagon, Ifunedin, New Zealand. 

Hubbell, William, Gwelo, Rhodesia. 

Hutchinson, Gboboe H., P.O. Box 442, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Hutchinson, His Honoub Chief Justice Sib Joseph T., M.A., ^Nicosia, 
Cyprus, 

Hutton, Hon. Chables William, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 



Royal Colonial Tnstihde. 
ii 
1 Hdtton, Edttabd M., M.A., Registrar, Bnpreme Court, Gibraltar. 

fHDTTOH, J. MoDHT, CfooitffaTne Sold Mining Co., Goongarrie, Western 
AiutTolia, 

I HUTTOK, WlLLIiH, 

< HnxTABLB, F. W., Pretoria Club, Transaaal. 

Hyau, A-pntHtw , P.O. Box 234. Kimberlej/, Cape Colony. 
Hiixs, Fbihi, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

lavBaa, Kobkbt Lakcelot, Mount leuera, Boj/al Park, Melbourne, Auatralia, 

Ieih, Rwr. Alfsed, D.D.. Pijinf, J/atal. 

lupET, Sauuel p., llLD., C.U., Ouerieei Square, Capt Hum, Cape 

(Many. 
JiiaixL, WiixuH, Berbiee, Briliih Guiana, 

-flnous, Hon. Jakes, M.L.A., Bean't Place, Sydney, Nea South Walti, 
iHSLia, W]f. Wood, P,0. Box 20a6, JaianrMiitir;, TVatuvaal. 
Imns, Taouls 'Walbohd, £rijan»ta Eilate, Mauritim. 
I'Ons, Fbedbbick F., P.O. Box 75, Eoodeport, Tramvaai. 
Ibeiand, J. 3. A., ALB. (Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigration 

Strince). 
Irtikb, Ha>is W. H., Great Wealem Vineyard, Victoria, AuttraUa. 
laviNa, lioBBBX J., Weiiem Auttralian Pattoral end Coloaiaati/m Co., 

Kojbnvp, Weilem Auilralia. 
Isaac, Obobob JUxcbael, P.O. Box 75, Bulawayo, Rhodma. 
flaAAca, David, Cape Tovm, Cape Colot^. 
Isaacs, Ehakdel, P.O. Box 1, Mafeking, Cape Colony, 
IsBMOHOSlt, Edwin E., Singapore, 

fJicisoN, Cbco. Gowbe, J.P., Weenm, Natal. 

Jackson, Hon. Sib Henby M., K.C.M.G., CoUmUd Secretary, Gibraltar. 

■fjACKsoN, S. PsBCr, AsiUtanl Qovemment Secretary, Jebba, Northern 

Jackson, Hobebt E., Q.C, Victoria, Britiah Columbia, 

t Jacob, Wuiuw F., Feilding, New Zealand. 

fjACOfls, Isaac, 73 Queen Street, Melbourne, Auttralia. 

Jacose, Mohtaqu, Salishury, Rhodesia, 

Jaqoeb, John Wh., Cope Town, Cape Oot^iy. 

f Jambs, J. Wiluah. F.G.S., Tanaiari, Blakehurtt, Sydney. Nea South 

Waiet. 
Jaues, Philip Hauorton, Paradise, Samnna-la-Mar, Jamaica, 
Jahbson, Adau, M.B., CM,, Perth, Western Australia. 
Jameson, Gsobob, N.Z, Farmers' Co-operative Aaso/riation, Limiled, Chritt- 

ehumh, New Zealand. 
Jauesoh, Hemst Lysteb, B.A, Ph.D., Conflict Group, Bamarai, 

Britiah New Guinea. 
fjAMBsoH, Db. L. S., C.B., MX.A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. . 
Jameson, Hon. Eobbbt, M.L.C, Durban, Naiai (Corriapondivg Seeretary). 
Jauibbok, Edmond C, P.O. Box 367, JohanneAurg, TVangvaal. 
Jahibson, Georoe, C.BI.G. 
Jaihesoh, John H., P.O. Box 2S7S, Johanneaburg, TranevaaL 
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1886 f Jamieson, M. B., O.E., 39 Queen Street, Melboume, Australia, 

1882 Jahisok, William T. 

1884 Jabdine^ C. K., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1895 Jasdikb, John F,, Napier, New Zealand, 

1882 Jabsett, Michael Lewis, M.B.C.S.E., L.B.C.P. (Ediii.)^ British Sherbro, 

West Africa, 

1894 Jeffbat, Alan, Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia. 

1893 Jblxjcoe, B. Vincent, Buxton Houses George Street, Nassau, Bahamas, 

1893 Jenkins, Abthub Booebs, Durban, Natal, 

1900 Jenkins, Geobqb H. V., Herbert Park, Armidale, New South Wales, 

1872 f Jenkins, H. L., Indian Civil Service, 

1889 fjEFPE, Cabl, Baarister-at-LaWf Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1882 f Jbpfe, Julius, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1895 f Jbfpb, Julius, Jun., P,0, Box 60, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1889 Jebningham, H.E. Sib Hubert £. H., K.C.M.G-., Government Souse, 

Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
1895 Jbssop, William H., P,0, Box 213, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1900 JoBSON, Captain Maitland B., Fort Jameson, North Charterland, 

Northern Rhodesia, 
1895 tJoEL, Louis, P.O. Box 232, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 Johnson, Hon. Eowabd O., Colonial Treasurer, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1893 t Johnson, Fbank W. F., Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

1884 Johnson, Fbedebick William, AJustCE., PuUio Works Department, 

Colombo, Ceylon, 

1883 t Johnson, James Angas, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1895 Johnson, Joseph C. F., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1894 Johnston, Hon. C. J., M.L.C., Wellington, New Zealand, 

1891 f Johnston, Dayio W., M.D., P.O. Box 2022, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1896 Johnston, D. Hope, Annandale, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1888 Johnston, Sib Habby H., K.C.B., Special Commissioner, Uganda. 

1889 t Johnston, Jambs, J.P., Oakbank, Mount Barker, South Australia, 
1899 Johnston, J. Babbb, 20 Lofius Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1889 Johnston, Febcival, J.P., care of Messrs. Jones 4* Jones, Lincolris hm 

Chambers, Elizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1885 Johnston, Sydney, Napier, New Zealand. 

1881 Johnston, Thomas G., care of Messrs. Stewart ^ Payne, Dunedin, New 

Zealand, 
1885 Johnston, Hon. Walteb Woods, M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand. 

1898 Johnstone, Geobge W., L.B.C.P., LJt.C.S., Kudat, British North Borneo, 
1894 Johnstone, H. W., Barrister-at-Law, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

1890 Johnstone, Bobbbt, Board of Supervision, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1899 Jolly, Leslie, M. Aus. I.M.E., Launceston, Tasmania. 

1888 Jones, Edwabd, J.P., Commercial Bank of Australia, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 

1889 tJoNBS, Evan H., J.P., Kirnberley, Cape Colony. 
1888 JontES, Captain Hbsketh, Al^y, Western Australia. 

1898 Jones, Jasibs, Greenhill, Justice Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1891 Jones, John B., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1881 JoNBSy Hathew, Assistant Colonial Surveyor, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1882 Jones, Oswald, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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Jokes, Philip Stdnki, MJ)., 16 Cail^t Street, Bydney, Keto Sixah Walet. 

JoHsa, ComtuiDkB B. B. Paubt, Acera, Gold Coa»t Colony. 

JoMEs, EicHABD EvAM, coft of Mttart. F. ^ A. Saanty, Cape Coatt, 

Gold Coatt Colony. 
JoNBS, BoHAUi Itr., SotUhAfrwanExpleratiiM Co.,KimheAey, Cape Colony, 
JoHHs, Hon. Ha. JceTica S. Twentyiuh, Grahamttovm, Cape Colon$/. 
JoHsa, Hon. Mb. Jubtich W. H, Htnduav, Pmang, StraiU SettUmeata, 
fJoNEB, His Okacb Willuh Wxar, D.D., Lord Archbithop nf Capt Toum, 

Biihop'a Court, CUxremont, Cape Colony. 
JoHBS, Wm. Ekkbert, 278 Colline Street, Melbaame, AuetnUia, 

tJoKM, SlE W. H. QVATLB. 

JoBDisoH, Frank, Gmeto, Rhodesia. 

Jm>i>, Albebt G., care of J. Q. Letb, Esq., Boni^sch, Cape Colony. 

Jddsoh, Dawiel, J.P., Bulav^ayo, Rhodttia. 

JoNiDi, Hbitbt Q,, F.O. Box 426, JohatneehuTg, Tratuvaal. 

JoTA, Hon. Sis Kehbi H., 0.0., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

fKATEB, NoeMAN W„ M.B., CM., Sydney, Ifea Soath Wak». 

Kbats, Hebbebt F. C, care of Ba'rtk tif Anttralatia, MeHourm, Australia. 

Kbbman, Jambs, F.E.C.S.I., liaad Club, Johartnesbtirg, Troneuaal. 

Kbef, John, Sydney, Sevi SotUh Wdlee. 

tKKiQwiN, Tkouaa Hbkbt, JWflf Arf Street, ^ney, Nea South Walti. 

tKEiTH, John T., Port Etitahith, Cape Colony. 

K fti V, His Hohoub Chief Justice Henry 6., Forcadoa, Southern 

Nigeria. 
-(Kellt, Jaues Joun, Ellimatla, SI. KUda, Melbourne, Aiutralia. 
Kelly, J. Cablino, Oliatea, Canada. 
fKELTT, William, Albany, Western Ajiatralia. 
Eeup, Hon. 9. T R„ M.D., M.I.C., Noisau, Bahama*. 
Ebhslet, James, Bort Mwabelh, Cape Colony. 

Kennedy, Charles BcaAUi, Browning Street, Xapitr, Nea Zealand. 
Eehnedt, Jambs Hutchinson, TreMarer, Chartered Co., SalitbuTy, 

Bhodeeia, 
Kenny, W., M.D. {Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigration Service). 
Kent, Bobbbt O., Railuiey Department, Afelboutne, Auttralia. 
Ebnwat, Phiuf T., Giibvme, Nea Zealand. 
Kehoarioo, E. db, Paramaribo, Surinam, Dutch Guiana. 
Kebhodb, Sobebt, Mona Vale, Taimania. 

-fKERET, T. C, Sutton Lod^e, Btmmauaa, Aucldand, Heie Zealand. 
Kettle, Nathaniel, Napier. New Zealand. 
Kewlei, Charles, M.A., St. Cyprian's Grammar School, Kimberley, Cape 

Colony. 
fEBYNSs, Richard H., Ka/neton, South Auatndia. 
tKlDDLx, William, WaUmndrie Staiion, Albury, New South Wales. 
KiLBi, Hehbt O.. Bentham, Hunters Hilt, Sydney, New South Walet. 
Kiloodb, Wiujak, Messrs. Dalgety ^ Co., 3 Bent Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
KiNCAiD, John, P.O. Sox 2186, JohanntsbtiTg, Trantvaal. 
Kino, Hon. Philip Q., M.L.C., Banktia, Double Bay, Sydney, New South 

iraUs. 
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1 898 fKiNO, Kelso. Pitt Street, SydMy, New South Wales ; and AustrdUan Club, 

1888 KiNGSioLLy W. T.y Port MUaheth, Cape Colony. 
1897 KiNSUAN, W. B.,f Durban, Natal, 
1897 KiBKEB, James, South British Insurance Co., Auckland, New Zealand, 

1897 KiBKWooDy Jamrs C, P.O. Box 228, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
897 KiBTON, Captain Gbobgb, Feilding, New Zealand. 
894 Kitchen, John H., St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1 886 KiTHBBi William, Glenelg, South Australia, 
1878 Knbybtt, J. S. K. de, 2 Rue de Loxum, Brussels. 
1883 Knight, Abthub, Audit Office, Singapore, 
.895 Knight, Claud Hope, A.M.Iiist.C.E., Jaliipan, Estado de Vera Crus, 

Mexico, 

1896 Knollts, Hon. SibCoubtbnat C, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, 

1893 Knollys, Majob Louis F., C.M.Q^ Inspector-General of Police^ CoUmho, 

Ceylon, 
\ 878 Knox, Sib Edwabd, Colonial Sugar R^ing Co., Sydney, New South Wales, 

1887 Knox, Hon. William, M.L.C., 74 Qvsen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1893 fKcBNiG, Paul, Beau Bassin, Mauritius. 
1890 fKoHLBB, Chablbs W. H., Riverside, Paarl, Cape Colony. 
[896 KoLL, Otto H., P,0. Box 1401, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1895 KoPK^, Hbbmann, Lagos, West Africa, 
1890 fKoTHABi, Jehanoib H., Karachi, India, 
1876 fKBiBL, Key. H. T. 

1889 fKxTHB, Hbnbt B., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1882 Ktbhb, James Wm. Nobton, Registrar of the Courts, Eong Kong. 

1883 fliAGDEN, Sib Godfbet Yeatman, K.C.M.G.| The Residency, Maseru, 
Basutoland, South Africa, 

1885 fliAiNG, Hon. John, M.L.A., Blaohwoods, Seymour, Cape Colony, 

L889 Lamb, Tompson, Liverpool Street, Bunedin, New Zealand, 

1895 Lamington, H.E. Eight Hon. Lobd, G.C.M.G., Government House, 

Brisbane, Queensland, 

1880 Lampbet, Lieut.-Colonel J. J., R.A.M.C., F.R.G.S, 

L897 Lance, Thomas H., Horslty Down, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

1898 Lance, William P., P.O. Box 744, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1 880 Landalb, Alexandeb, Melbourne Club, Australia, 
1885 Landalb, E. Huntbb, Deniliguin, New South Wales. 
1900 Lane, Zbbina, Perth, Western Australia. 

1884 fLANG, William, Green Hill, Cooma, New South Wales. 

1894 Langdalb, Captain Pbbdebick Lenox, Wakaya, F^ji. 

1897 Langdon, Chablbs P., 122 William Street, Melbourne, Ausiraliat 
1882 Langb, Hon. Mb. Justice J. H., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

1890 fLANGBBMAN, J. W. S., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1899 Lanobbman, James, Sea Point, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1899 Lanofobd, Albbbt E., Equitable Building, CoUins Street, Metboune, 
Australia. 

1900 Lanolbt, W. H., Barrister-at-Law, Victoria, British Columbia. 
1900 Labbins, Eev. Fbedbrick, The Vicarage, Mount Albert, Auckland, New 

Zealand. 

■ 1 
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1897 Lassbtteb, Colonrl H. B., Bedleaf, New South Head Road, WooUahra, 

Sydney t New South Wales, 

1897 LA.URIBB, Kt. Hon. Sib Wilfrid, G.C.M.G., Ottawa, Canada, 

1895 Law, Charlxs F., P.O. Box 116, Vanctrnvery British Columbia, 
1889 fl^^^^i^Y, Alfbbd L., Beiray East Africa, 

1889 Laytbence, Jaubs, M.L.A., J.P.y Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

1899 Lawbencb, Laurie P„ 113 Grenfell Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1900 Lawton, Fbaitk L, Conakry, Guinie Frangaise, West Africa, 
1886 Latton, Bbndyshe, Messrs. Gibb, Livingston, ^ Co., Bong Kong. 
1892 ^IsEL, JxTUAN Augustus, M.B., F.R.C.S. 

1883 Leacock, Hon. W. P., M.L.C., Barbados. 

1896 fLsAEE, George, Q.C., M.L. A., P<?rM, Western Australia. 

1897 Lbck, William, P.O. Box 1603, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1889 ^IjEBca, H. W. Chambrb, LL.D., State Treasurer, Perak, Straits 

Settlements. 

1883 f Leech, John Bourkb Masset, Kinta, Perak, Straits Settlements. 

1897 Leefb, Henry E., The Residency, Botumah, Fiji. 

1895 fl'BFETRR, John M., M.D., CM., Vancouver, British Columbia. 

1894 Le Hunte, His Honour George Ruthvbn, C.M.G., Government 

House, Port Moresby, British New Guinea. 

1877 Lembero, Philip {Consul for Portugal), Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1883 Lb Mesurier, Cecil J. R., The Camac Mills, Battioaloa, Ceylon, 

1880 Lb MiisE, Hipfolttb, Jun., Boss Cottage, Curepipe, Mauritius, 

1896 fJjEiiPRiERn, John Thomson, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 tLBNz, Otto, P.O. Box 92, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1896 Lbonabd, Chablbs, P.O. Bex 46, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1890 Lbonabd, Hon. Jambs W., Q.C., The Band Club, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1883 Lbonabd, William, Melbourne Chb, Australia. 

1886 Lbppbb, Chablbs H., F.R.G.S., P.O. Box 182, Durban, Natal, 

1896 Lb Roux, D. M., Bondebosch, Cape Colony. 

1899 Lbslib, Alex. Stbwabt, The Treasury, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1889 tLESLiE, J. H., P.O. Box 894, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

J 898 Leuchabs, Geobge, M.L.A., Grey Town, Natal. 

1891 \Le7V^, Jambs A., Bowdon, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 Levi, Joseph, Lulinghi, Princes Street, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1882 Lett, Abthub, Mandeville, Jamaica. 

1899 Levy, Geobge, Bloemfontein, Orange Biver Colony. 

1883 Lewis, Allan Wbllesley, Barrister-at-Law, St. Georges, Grenada, 
1899 Lbwis, David Clarence, Club Chamfters, Hobart, Tasmania. 

1880 tLEWis, Hon. Neil Elliott, M.H.A., M.A., B.C.L., Hobart, Tasmania 

{Corresponding Secretary). 

1891 Lewis, Robbbt E., 414 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1880 Lewis, Hon. Sib Samuel, C.M.G., M.L.C., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1884 tLEWis, Thomas, Hobart, Tasmania. 

1897 Lichtbnstein, Montague M., P.O. Box 1015, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1889 tLiCHTHEiM, Jacob, P.O. Box 1618, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1889 tLiDDLE, Fbedebic C, Bandaub, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1895 LiDDLB, Hobace S., Band dub, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1898 fLiDDLB, Josbfh, P,0, Box 128, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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1896 LiEBicANN, Hbnbt B., Wynyard Square, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1894 Lincoln, Gabribl, Civil Service, Port Louis, Mauritius, 

1896 Lindsay, Dayid, F.B.G.S., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1895 Lindsay, Hbnby Lill, Harrismith, Orange Free State, 
1892 Lindsay, John H., Boyal Survey Dept, Bangkok, Siam, 

1896 tLiNDTJp, Waltbb, Fairview Tower, Maritehurg, Natal. 
1899 LiNSOOTT, Rev. T. S., Brantf<yrdy Ontario, Canada. 

1897 Lipp, Chaelbs, J.P., African Banking Corporation, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1887 LissNBB, Hon. Isidob, M.L.A., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1897 LiTHMAN, Kabl, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1899 LiTTLB, Abchibald J., Chungking, China, 

1899 LiTTLB, Ghablbs Wm., Scottish Australian Investment Co,, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 
1899 Little, Jambs B., New Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1895 Little, Robert McEwbn, Kudat, West Coast, British North Borneo, 
1879 tLiVEBSiDOB, Archibald, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, The 

University, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1892 Llewelyn, His Honoub Sib Robert B., K.C.M.G., Administrator, 
Bathurst, Gafnbia, 

1 892 Lloyd, Charles W., Bayfield, Granville Heights, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1884 Lloyd, G-. Hamilton. 

1899 tLLOYD, Rev. John T., 10 Pietersen Street, Hospital HUl, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1894 Lloyd, Lancelot T., 127 Phillip Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1900 Lloyd- Jones, Richard, Ashanti Lands Co., Cape Coast, Gold Coast 

Colony. 

1896 fLocxwABD, Henry, Hamilton, Bermuda, 

1888 LoFTiB, Rowley C, J.P., ViUa Curtin, Territet, Lac LSman, Switzerland, 
1886 LooAN, Hon. James D., M.L.C., Matjesfontein, Cape Colony. 

1889 Long, Edward M., Havana, Mackay, Queensland. 

1897 Longden, Herbert T., Gwelo, Rhodesia. 

1895 LoNOLBY, Hon. J. Wilberpohce, Q,C., M.E.C., M.P.P., Halifax, Nova 

Scotia, 

1883 Loos, F. C, Roseneaih, Barley Boad, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1898 LoRAM, Albert E., 21 Timber Street, Maritzburg, Natal. 
1889 tLouBSBR, Matthew M., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1888 LovB, James R., 99 Bathurst Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1884 LoYBDAY, Richard Kelsby, F.R.Cr.S., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1891 Lovbll,Edward A.,M.A.,Ph.D., Collector of Customs, Lagos, West Africa. 
1878 Lovell, Hon. Sir Francis H., C.M.G., M.E.C., M.R.C.S.E,, Surgeon- 

General, Port of Spain, Trinidad (Corresponding Secretary). 
1883 tLovELY, LiBUT.-CoLONEL Jambs Chafman, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1896 ^IjOTsly, Wm. H. C, M.A.I.M.E., Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 

1896 LoTEMORE, Harry C, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1893 Low, Henry J., 321 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada. 

1897 Low, Hon. Wiujam, Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1897 Lowe, Frederick Or., Salisbury, Bhodesia, 

1895 Lowles, John I., care of Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 

1898 LowEY, Captain Henry Ward, I.S.O., Secundcrabad, India. 

BBS 
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1886 



1895 
1890 
1899 
1897 
1895 
1895 

1888 
1886 

1889 
1886 
1898 
1893 

1895 
1883 



Royal Goionial tnsHtute. 



1886 
1888 
1891 
1893 
1896 
1897 
1883 

1885 

1894 
1891 
1892 

1896 
1896 

1885 
1882 
1891 
1889 
1884 
1881 
1890 
1889 
1897 
1899 



tLuABD, HoK. Edwabd Qoajjvcy, H.C.P.y Plantation La Bonne Inteniian^ 

British Guiana, 
fLucAS, Albxanoeb B., Florida^ Transvaal. 
Lucas, A. B. B., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Lucas, Fbbdebick G. C, Durban ^ Natal, 
Lucas, Captain Gould A., Durban, Natal. 
f Lucas, Philip i>b N., Florida, Transvaal, 
*LuGABD; H.E.Bbigadibb-GenbbalF.D., C.B.,D.S.0., Government HtAise, 

Jebba, Northern Nigeria {vid Forcados), 
LuMB, Hon. Mb. ^sticb C. F., M.A., LL.D., Kingston, ,Jamaiea. 
LuMOAiB, Hon. Geobob, M.C.G., Collector of Customs, Port LouiSf 

Mauritius, 
tLuMSDEN, David, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
tLYMAN, Hbnby H., 74 McTavish Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Lynch, George Wm. A., M.B., Ba, Fiji. 
Lyons, Habby S., Post Office Buildings, Market Street, Johannesburg^ 

Transvaal, 
Lys, Godfbby, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Lyttelton, Thb Hon. and Bby. Albebt Victob, M.A., Bloem/ontdn, 

Orange River Colony. 



Maasdobp, Hon. Mb. Justice C. G., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Macabthub, Abthub H.; 87 Macleay Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Macabthub, Duncan, 7 IVestlake Street, Chicago, U,S,A. 

Macarthy, Thos. G., Phatnix Brewery, Tory St., Wellington, New Zealand, 

Macaskie, John C, District Judge, Papho, Cyprus. 

Macaulay, John May, P.O. Box 125, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

Macdonald, C. Falconab J., Wantabadgery, Wagga Wagga, New South 

Wales. 
Macdonald, Claude A., Wantabadgery, Wagga Wagga, New South 

Wales. 
MacDonald, he. Sib Claude M., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Peking, China, 
Macdonald, Duncan, Johannesburg, Tra^isvaal. 
MacDonald, Ebenezeb, Kamilaroi, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Macdonald, Geoboe, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
Macdonald, Ekv. J. Middleton, H.M, Bengal Chaplain, care of 

Messrs. W, Watson ^ Co., Hornby Road, Bombay, 
Macdonald, Thomas Mobell, Invercargill, New Zealand, 
Macdougall, Jambs, Melbourne, Australia, 
tMACDOwALL, Day Hobt, M.P., Prince Albert, N. W, T., Canada, 
MacEwen, Hon. Alexandeb P., M.L.C., Hong Kong, 
f Macfablane, James, Newlands, Hobart, Tasmania. 
Macfablane, Robert, Harrismith, Orange River Colony. 
Macfeb, K. N., 45 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Macfib, Matthew, Thalia, Elm Grove, Armadale, Melbourne, Australia, 
tMACFiR, Kobbbt a., Estancia Perla, Luquillo, Porto Rico, West Indies. 
•fMAcGBBGOB, H.E. Sib William, K.C.M.G., C.B., Government House^ 

Lagos, West Africa, 
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Macglashan, NEiii, J.F.y Mining Commissioner^ Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
NLAcmnosafJAUEBfClo Messrs, Dalgetty ^Co., Townsville, Queensland. 
Macxat, Mneas J),, Hand-dn-Hatid Insurance Co., Georffetown, British 
Guiana, 

1895 t^ACKAY, Captain A. W., J.P., North Goulburn, New SouthWalM. 
1892 Mackay, Geoboe, Marzehfontein, Bouglasy Cape Colony, 
1891 Mackay, Jambs, Strathreay, Feilding, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1890 t^'^CKAY, John Kenneth, Dungog, New South Wales, 

1887 Mackellab, Hon. Chables K., M.L.C., M.B., l3l Maoquarie Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
1886 Mackenzie, John Eddie, M.B., CM., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1897 Mackenzie, Kenneth, A.R.S.M., Sherbro, West Africa, 
1897 tMACKENziE, MuRDO S., Coolgardie, Western Australia, 
1897 Mackenzie, Thomas, cloPost Office, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
1900 MACKINNON, Fabquhab, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1891 t^ACKiNNON, W. K , Marida, Yallock, Boorcan, Victoria, Australia, 

1895 JMacLaben, David, 62 Frank Street, Ottawa, Canada, 

1882 Macphebson, John, 2M ^ H Street, San Diego, California, U.S,A, 
1880 McAdam, Alex., St. John's, Antigua, 

1900 f McBbyde, Duncan E., Australasian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 

1883 McCallum, H.E. Colonel Sib Hbnby Edwabd, B.E., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., 

Government House, St. John*s, Newfoundland, 
1897 McCallum, William, P.O. Box 155, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1880 McCabthy, James A., Solicitor- Genial, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1896 McCabthy, Robebt H., Collector of Customs, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
1900 McCaughan, Ernest L., Bohemian Club, Mdbourne, Australia, 

1886 t^cCAUGHAN, Patbick K., Melbourne, Australia, 

1886 tMcCAUOHEY, Hon. Samuel, M.L.C, Coonong, Tirana, New South Wales, 
1899 McCoNACHiB, Alexander, Messrs. Gilman ^ Co., Hong Kong, 

1895 t^cCoNNELL, James, Ardmore Hall, Tuna, Fiji. 

1 897 McCowAT, EoBEBT L., F.R.I.B. A., P. 0. Box 318, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1 882 McCbae, Fabquhab P. G., Bank of Australasia, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1889 McCuLLOCH, Alexandbb, Adelaide Club, South Australia, 

1 896 McCuLLOuoH, Hon. William, M.L.C., High Street, Auckland, New Zealand, 
1893 McDonald, Hon. Dabent H., Treasurer, Nassau, Bahamas {^Corresponding 

Secretary), 

1896 McDonald, Ebnesf E., Government Secretariat, Nicosia, Cyprus, 

1882 McEachabn, Sm Malcolm D., Goathland, Balaclava Road, Melbourne, 

Aiutralia, 

1897 McEvoy, William, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia. 
1880 McFablaio), Bobbbt, Barooga, Deniliquin, New South Wales, 
1893 McGiBBON, K. D., Q.C., St, Jameses Club, Montreal, Canada. 
1896 McGiLL, William G., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1895 fMcGouN, Abchibald, Jun., 181 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada, 

1883 McGbath, Hon.Geoboe, Charlemont, Jamaica, 

1887 tMcGBBOOB, Alexandbb, J.P., Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 

1895 McGuiBB, Felix, M.H.B., Mount Royal, Hawera, New Zealand, 

1 888 McHabo, James A., Messrs, Brooks, Mc Glashan, ^ McHarg, Flinders Lane, 

Melbourne, Australia. 
\ 889 tMclL-^fBAiTH, John, Port EJlizabeth, Cape Colony. 
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1891 MclLvmAiTR, Jons, MelbourneyAitstralia, 

1894 McIvoH, James Balfoub, De Aar, Cape Colony, 

1880 McKellab, Thomas, MoorahynCy Malvem, Melbourne, Australia. 

1 898 McKenzie, Abchibalo, M.D., M.E.C.S.E., Musgrave Road, Durban, Natal. 
1883 McKiNNOK^, Neil E., Barrister-at-Law, Berbice, British Guiana. 

1895 McLaben, J. Gordon, care of Bank of Australasia^ Coolgardie, Western 

A'ustralia, 

1883 tMcIiEAN; Qeobge, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1878 tMcIiEAN, E. D. DorGLAs, Maraekakaho, Napier, New Zealand (jCorre- 

sponding Secretary), 

. 1884 tMcI/EOD, Edwin, P.O. Box 36, Brooklyn, Queen^s County ^ Nova Scotia, 

1894 f McMillan, F. Douglas, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 McMillan, William, Allison Street, Bandwick, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1892 McNaughton, Colin B., Forest Department, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1895 McNellan, JohnF., P.O. Box 2162, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1899 McTaggabt, James, Bvlawayo, Bhodesia, 

1898 McTubk, Michael, C.M.G., Kalacoon, Essequebo, British Guiana, 

1896 Magabey, William J., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1892 fMAGEB, Wm. Kelk, J. p., Q^eenstown, Cape Colony, 

1 899 Maguibe, Ohables E., M.D., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Lagos, West Africa, 

1884 Maib, Geobgb, Groongal, near Hay, New South Wales, 

1890 Majob, Hon. Chablbs, M.L.C., Barrister-at-Law, St, John* s, Antigua^ 

1896 IMalcolm, Geobgb W., La Flora, Rose Belle, Mauritius, 

1880 Malcolm, His Honoub Chief Justice Sib Obmond D., Nassau, 
BahaTJias, 

1898 Malleson, Pebcy Eodbabd, Hex River, Cape Colony, 

1896 Mallbtt, Pebcy Wm., Attorney-at'Law, Kiwherley, Cape Colony, 

1895 t^AN Stuabt, Colonel Alexandbb, C.M.G. 

1890 Mancheb, John C, Glen Moan, Willow Tree, New South Wales, 

1897 Mandy, Fbank, De Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
1882 tMANiFOLD, W. T., Pi^rrM7wi«^e, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. 
1897 Mansfield, Ernest, Wanganui, New Zealand, 

1890 tMABAis, Chbistian L., Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 

1890 tMABAis, Johannes H., Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 

1893 Mabais, p. Habmsen, Highbury, Wynburg, Cape Colony, 

1887 tMABKs, Alexandeb, JP., Consul for Japan, Melbourne, Australia, 

1894 fMABKS, Hebbebt T., P.O. Box 1941, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1894 Mabks, Pebcy J., B.A., 80 Victoria Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1885 fMABSHALL, Alfbed Witteb, College Park, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1896 Mabshall, Abthur H., cjo Orient Co,, Ltd,, Colo7nbo,Ceylon, 

1896 f Marshall, Major Egbert S., Eve Leary Barracks, Georgetown^ 

British Guiana, 

1884 Marshman, John, Nursery Road, Linwood, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1886 Marsland, LuKB W., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
1886 Martin, Delos J., St, John's, Antigua, 

1899 Mabtin, John, Melbourne Club, Australia. 

1897 Mabtin, John Stuabt, Barrister-at-Law, St. Georges, Grenada, 
1880 Mabtin, Thomas M., Kingston, Jamaica, 

1896 fMABZETTi, C. J., M.E.A.S., Detenagalla Estate, Bogawantalawa, Ceylon, 

1879 ' Mason, E. G. L., Colonial Bank, Berbice, British Guiana, 
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1899 MA.SON; J. Herbebt, Permanent Loan and Savings Bank, Toronto, Canada, 

1900 f Mason, Eichabd Ltte, Messrs, Mason ^ Whitelaw, Johannesburff, 

Transvaal, 

1889 tMATCHAK; John E., Port Elizaheih, Cape Colony, 

1890 tMATHiESON, JoHN^ Chief Commissioner of Railway s^ Melbourne, Australia, 

1890 Ma.ttbrsoN| Chables H., P.O. Box 208, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1898 fMiTTHBWS, Fletcher, Colenbrander's Development Co., Bulawayo, 

Rhodesia, 
1881 tMATTHBWs, J. W., M.D., P.O. Box 437, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1892 +MATTND, Edwaed A. 

1892 Maubice, M. Sidney, Colonial Secretariat^ Cape Town^ Cape Colony, 
1894 Maubice, Bichabd Thelwall, Fourth Creek, Magillf Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
1889 fMAYBOQOBDATo, Theodobe E., Local Commandant of Police, Limassolj 

Cyprus {Corresponding Secretary), 

1899 Maw, Hbnby S., L.S.A., c/o Union Bank of Australia, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 

1 89 1 tMAXwELL, Hon. Fbbdbbic M., Attorney- General, Belize, British Honduras, 

1881 Maxwell, Majob Thomas, J.P., Resident Magistrate, Emtonjanenit 

Natal, 

1891 Mat, Cobnblius, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1894 tMAYDON, John Gt., Durban Club, Natal, 

1899 Maybbs, Hbnbt M. Stewart, Crwelo, Rhodesia, 

1882 Mayebs, Joseph Bbiogs, Plantation Wales, British Guiana, 

1889 t^^^^-^i^> Captain J. G-., Rand Cluh, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Meaqher, Thomas F., Assistant Colonial Secretary, Freetown, Sierra 

Leone, 
1898 Medlicott, John H., C.E., Director of Irrigation Works, Nicosia, 

Cyprus, 
1897 Mbeson, John, Barrister-at-Law, Christohurch, New Zealand, 
1894 fMEGOiNSON, Whabbam, Portswood Estate, Nuurara Elija, Ceylon, 

1882 tMELHADO, William, H.B.M, Consul, Truxillo, Spanish Honduras, 
1894 fJ'^^^^^iE- ^' ^'» A.M.Iiist. C.E., Land Surveyor, P, 0, Box 719, Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal, 

1880 Meltillb, Hon. Sib George, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, St, John\ 

Antigua, 

1890 Mbndblssohn, IsiDOB, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1890 Mendelssohn, Sidney, Kimherley Club, Cape Colony, 

1896 Menendez, Hon. Mr. Justice M. E., Old Calabar, West Africa, 

1886 Mbnkie, James G., Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1890 Mercer, John, Otto's Kopje Mining Company, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1884 f Meredith, The Yen. Archdeacon Thomas, Singapore, 

1886 tMEREDiTH-KAYE, Clarence Kay, Mciringcn, Timaru, New Zealand, 

1883 Merewethbb, Edward Marsh, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Singapore 

{Corresponding Secretary), 

1881 Meriyale, George M., Messrs, Cribbs, Bright ^ Co,, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 

1884 Merriman, Hon. John X., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1892 Messer, Allan E., Attorney-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1885 Messbrty, Alfred, M.A., Rector, Royal College, Port Louis, Mauritius^ 
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1889 Meudbll, William, cjo Bank of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, 
1889 MiCHAELis, GusTAVB E., Karvlinenstrasse I, Nilrnberg^ Germany. 

1892 t^c^^^» J* ^'9 J*^*> ^^^^88eau*8 Chambers^ Church Street, Cape Town , 

Cape Colony, 

1891 MiCHELL, EoLAND L. N., District Commissioner, Limassoi, Cyprus, 

1893 MiCHiB, Alexander, Bank of New Zealand, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1892 Mu)DLBBBOOK, JoHN E., 396 West Street, Durban, Natal, 
1891 MiBDLETON, Jambs Gowino, MJD., 8 Bue des Capudnes, Paris, 

1882 MiDDLETON, Hon. Mb. Justice John Page, LamacOy Cyprus, 
1891 MiDDLBTON, William, Church Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1883 MiDDLETON, William Henbt, Durban, Natal, 

1893 Miles, Alfbed H,, Messrs, Murray, Boberts f Co., Wellington, New 

Zealand, 
1889 tMiLES, Chables Gbobob, care of Messrs. T, Birch ^ Co,, Grahamstown, 
Cape Colony. 

1895 Miles, E. D., Charters Towers^ Queensland, 

1891 Mllby, Wm. Kildabb, L.E.C.P. (^Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emi' 
gration Service), 

1896 Millen, Henby, Curator, Botanical Station, Tobago, West Indies, 

1896 Milleb, Allistrb M., Swaziland Corporation, Bremersdorp, Swaziland^ 

South Africa. 
1899 MiLLBB, James A., P. O.Box 87, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1894 MiLLEB, William Akbbman, C.E., Public Works Department, Jamaica, 

1896 Mills, E. C. Evelyn, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1886 MiLLB, Jambs, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1891 Milne, William, 12 Waymouth Street, Adelaide, South Australia {CorrS' 
spending Secretary). 

1895 MiLNEB, H.E. Sib Alfbed, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Government House, Caps 

Town, Cape Colony. 
1889 f Milton, Abthub C, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1898 Milton, His Honoub William H., Salisbury, Bhodesia, 

1899 Minchin, Henby A. F., Mount Usher Gold Mine, Bockhampion, Quesns- 

land. 

1897 MiTCUELL, Abthub L. M., Inspector of Constabulary, Belize, British 

Hondwra^, 
1886 Mitchell, Chables, Port of Spain,^ Trinidad, 

1885 Mitchell, James G., Etham, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 

1900 Mitchell, Hon. Sib William W., C.M.G., M.L.C., Colombo, Ceylon, 

1891 Mizzi, M. A. M., Valletta, Malta, 

1898 MoFFETT, FiiANCis J., B.A., A.M.I.E.E., Lagos, West Africa. 
1883 tMoGo, J. W., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1886 MoiK, Thomas W. G., P.O. Box 2636, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1 892 Moleswobth, Bobebt A., Mittagong, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia ; and 

Melbourne Club. 
1879 MoLONE^k', H E. Sib 0. Alfbed, K.C.M.G., Government Bouse, Grenada, 

West Indies, 
1894 Moon, James, West African Telegraph Co., San Thome, West Africa, 
1900 MoOB, H,E. Sib Ealph D.E., K.C.M.G., High Commissioner, Old 

Calabar, SoiUhem Nigeria, 
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1889 fMooBB, Albert, New Bluer Club, Red House, Port Elhabeih, Cape 

CoUmy, 

1889 MooBB, Fbbdebicx Henbt, care of Messrs, Ddlgety $ Co,, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
1886 f Moore, James, J.P., Btmhury, Western Australia, 

1897 Moore, Kentish, P,0 Box 7, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1883 tMooRB, The Ebv. Canon Obahi^s., Principal, Church Missionary Oram- 

mar School, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1878 tMooRE, WiLUAU H., St, JohrCs, Antigua, 

1898 MORDAUNT, Archibald Q., King^s Kraal, Swaziland, South Africa, 
1886 MoRBHEAD, Hon. Boyd D., M.L.C, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1895 MoREY, Edmund, Maryborough, Queensland, 

1890 Morgan, Henrt Foscub, Croydon, Queensland, 

1876 *MoROANy Henry J., Ottawa, Canada, 

1898 MoRisoN, William, Marionville, Wakenaam, British Guiana. 

1896 MoRKFORD, F. Pemberton, Pietersburg, Zoutpansberg, TVansvaal, 

1881 MoRRiN, Thomas, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 

1882 fMoRRis, Daniel, C.M.G-., M.A., D.Sc, F.L.S., Commissioner, Imperial 

Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 

1896 tMoRRis, Moss H., J. P., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1888 Morrison, Alexander, Bank of Africa, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
1881 f Morrison, James, J.P., Water Hall, Guildford, Western Australia 
(Corresponding Secretary). 

1877 MoRT, Laidley, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1897 Morton, Benjamin K., 97 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1890 f Morton, James, P.O. Box 148, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1881 Moseley, Hon. C. H. Harley, Treasurer, Lagos, West Africa {Corre- 
spending Secretary), 

1886 tMosMAN, Hon. Hugh, M.L.C., J.P., Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1895 Moss, £. J., Foochow, China. 

1885 fMouLDEN, Bayfield, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1896 MouLSDALE, William E., Tanjong Pagar Bock Co., Singapore, 
1895 Mowat, Hon. Sir Oliver, G.C.M.G., Toronto, Canada. 

1888 tMoYSEY, Hon. Henry L., Principal Collector of Customs, Colombo, 
Ceylon, 

1891 MuBCKB, H. G. E., J.P., Medindie, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1878 MuoGERiDGB, Arthub L., La^ Horquetas, Sauce Corto, Buenos Ayres, 

South America, 

1899 MuiRHEAD, James, M.P., F.S.S., Standard Bank^ Indwe, Cape 

Colony, 

1897 Mull Lala Kashmiri, Barrister-at-Law, The Kaiser Bagh, Amritsar, India, 

1898 fMiJLLBR, Franz, cjo Messrs. Blackbeard Bros., Palapye, Rechuanaland 

Protectorate. 

1883 MuLLiNS, John Fbancis Lane, M.A., 97 Macleay Street, Sydney, N.S.W, 

1899 MuNRO, Albxandeb M., M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon, 

Lamaca, Cyprus, 
1885 fMuNRO, Hon. James, Melbourne, Australia, 
1880 fMuNRO, John, J.P., Mensdei Hotel, Melbourne, Australia, 
1894 Murdoch, John A., Attorney-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1887 Mure, John S., Punjab Club, Lahore^ Indict, 
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. Royal Colonial Institute. 

MuBPHT, Alexandbb D., Melbourne, Australia, 

MxTBPHY, Cecil N., Messrs, Guthrie & Co,, Singaj^re. 

MuBPHT, William, M.D., ca/re of J, B, Robinsont Esq., P.O. Box 253, 

Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
MuRBAY, David, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 

f MuBBAT, Geobob J. H., B.A., LL.B., MagiU, Adelaide, Ho^h Australia, 
MuBBAY, Hon. James, M.L.C., Tamunua, F{fi, 
fMuBBAY, Caftaik R. GtRANT, R.N.E. 
MuBBAY, Thomas, M.E.C.S.E., Taoarigua, Trinidad, 
MuBBAY, Hon. Thomas K., C.M.G-., M.L.A., Clelandf Mairiizbti/rg, 

Natal. 
MuBBAY, WiLLLAM Abchibald, Botkwell, Glen Murray, Auckland^ N.Z, 
f Mubbay-Aynslby, Huoh Pebcy, J.P., Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Mubbay-Pbiob, Thomas de Montmobenci, Maroon, Logan River f Ipswickg 

Queensland, 
Musobaye, Hon. Anthony, Tort Moresby, British New Guinea. 
MuTTiAH, Chbistian Kajah K., Bishop*s Gate, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Myebs, Bbbtie Cecil, Durban, Naial, 
Mybbs, Hbbman, p. 0, Box 2\2b, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Myebs, Philip S., P.O. Box 125, Durban, Natal, 
Mybing, T. Hewitt, J.P., Hobart, Tasmania. 



897 Nanco, Eobebt John, 19 Lower Prince Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

1892 f Nanton, Augustus M., 381 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 

.898 Napieb, Walteb John, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at'Law, Singapore, 

1896 f Napieb, William Joseph, Auckland, New Zealand, 

1886 Nash, Hon. Fbedebic W., M.L.C. Oriental Estates Company, Port Louii, 
Mauritius, 

1883 Nash, William Giles, Mirhos de Rio Tinto, Provinda de Huelva, Spain, 
885 Nathan, Alexander McDowell, Trevennion Lodge, St. Andrew, Jamaica, 
.895 Nathan, Emilb, P.O. Box 195, Johannesburg, Transva>aX. 

1889 tNATHAN, Gbobgb I., P.O. Box 221, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

.891 Naxtdi, Hon. Alfbbd, LL.D., M.C.G., Valletta, Malta. 

.900 Nealb, Leslie C, Sinoia P.O., Lomagunda, Rhodesia, 

897 Needham, H. E., P.O. Box 62, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1 885 Nebthlino, Hon. M. L., M.L.C, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 

L895 Negus, F. H. D., Auditor, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1884 Neill, Pebceyal Clay, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1897 Nel, Paul, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
:897 Nelson, Et. Hon. Sm Hugh M., E.C.M.G., Brisbane, Queensland; and 

Toowoomba, 

1895 Neumann, Joseph O., Sydney, New South Wales, 

1888 Nbyill, The Eight Eey. S. T., D.D., Lord Bishop of Dunedin, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 

L896 Neville, Hon. Geobob W.,M.L.C., Lagos, West Africa, 

.889 t^^'^'^B^^^'^* Chables, Prynnsburg, Orange Free State. 

1 893 Newdigate, Wm., De Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
1883 fNEWLAND, Habby Osman, Sir^apore. 

1889 fNEWLAND, Simpson, Bumside, Adelaide, South Australia, 
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1897 

1882 
1894 

1895 

1898 
1882 



NewuaK; Henbt "William, M.E., J.P., LucJcnoWf New South Wales* 

fNawaiAN, Waltbb L., Arlington^ Napier, New Zealatul, 

f Nbwmak-Wilson, J. E.y Sdbome Chambers^ Adelaide Street, Brisbane^ 

Queenslaitd, 
Newnham, Fbbdebic J., Johannesburff, Transvaal, 
Newton, Arnold C, C.E., Knysna, Cape Colony. 
NiCHOL, William, M.I.M.E., Be Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimberley, 

Cape Colony. 
f Nichols, Abthub, Commercial Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia, 
f Nicholson, W. G-besham, Golden Fleece, Essequebo, British Guiana, 
Nicholson, William, Assistant Electrical Engineer, Lagos, West Africa, 
NicOLL, Augustus, M.B., CM., Kingston, Jamaica, 
NicoLL, Hon. Mb. Justice William, M.A., LL.B., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
Nightinqale, Pebct Athelstan, M.B., Bangkok, Siam, 
f NiND, Chables E., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
NiSBET, Eobebt, P.O. Box 201, Barberton, Transvaal, 
Nitch, Guobgb H., cJo Standard Bank, Johaamesburg, Transvaal, 
NoAD, Wbllbslby J., Government Railways, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
f Noble, John, J.P., Shdlbank, St, Leonards, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Noble, Bobebt D'Otly, Petrolia, Ontario, Canada. 
Nolan, Hon. Jambs C, M.L.C, Black Biver, Jamaica, 
fNoBDHEiMEB, Samxtel, Toronto, Canada, 
NoBBiE, E. S., B.C. Box 135, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
f NoBBis, Majob E. J.,D.S.0., West India Begiment, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

fNoBBIS, SiSSON C. 

NoBTON, Edwin, J.P., Grenada, West Indies, 
NoTT, Eandolfh, The Mount, Bowral, New Sot^h Wales, 
fNouBSE, Henby, P,0. Box 126, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fNoYCE, Ethblbebt W., Heidelberg, Transvaal, 
f Noyce, E, A., Noycedale, Heidelberg, Transvaal. 
NoYBS, Edwabd, 26 Market Streety Sydney, New South Wales, 
Nugent, Fbank S., Barrister-at'Law, Winnipeg, Canada, 
Nuttall, His Gbacb Enos, D.D., Lord Archbishop of the West Indies, 
Kingston, JaTnaica, 



Oaxeshott, Walteb P., M.D., Lydenburg, Transvaal, 

O'Bbien, Charles A., LL.D., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony, 
O'Bbien, H.E. SibGeobge T. M., K.C.M.G-., Government House, Suva, Fyi, 
fOTBaiEN, William J., Burger Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 
O'CoNNOB, Chables Y., C.M.Gr., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer -in- Chief, Perth, 

Western Australia, 
O'CoNNOB, Owen Livingstone, P.E.Met.Soc., Curepipe, Mauritius, 
O'CoNNOB, Hon. Eichabd E., M.L.C., Wentworth Court, Elizabeth Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
O'CoNOR, James E., C.I.E., Director General of Stalistics to the Government, 

India, 
O'DwYEB, Abthub W., Old Calabar, West Africa, 
I Officbb, William, Toordk, Melbowme, Australia, 



Boyal Colonial Tnstiiute. 

O'f AKBELL, Uaiob M. 3., VkCorian Field ArtiUery, Melhourne, Aaatralia, 

O'FLiHEHTY, C. R., Rattd Club, Jokanneshirg, Traiuvaal. 

OatM, Gborqb Kkymolm, c/d Fast OJfice, Cant-phdUown, Otago, NtV) 

Zealand. 

fOxLssoN, Akdbies, 10 Addef^ Stretf, Cape Town, Capt Colon;/. 
OuMuu, John, 450 lAilte Collint Street, MeUiotime, Aualralia (Corre- 

tpondirtg Secretary). 
OtrvEH, LioNBL, Emt^oon, Burma. 

rma, Hon. Richard, M.L.C, CorriedaU, Oamam, Nem Zealand, 
Omant, Altsed G., Zcehan, Tasmania. 
Onqlet, Febd, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
tOsuoHD, O-EOBQE C, Napier, New Zealand. 
Obusbt, Tbb Bt. Rev. G. ALBBor,!).!}., Lord BisAop of Bonduria, BeltJie, 

Briiiih Hondtirae. 
O'ROBKB, Sib 6. Maubice, M.H.R., One^nga, Auckland, Nevi Zealaitd. 
fOBFBH, Joseph Millebs, Surveyor- General, Salisbury, Bhodetia. 
Obpen, Redmond N, M., J.P., St. Clair, Douytas, O^ Colony. 
Okh, Wii.liau, cjo Broken Hill Co., 2\ Qvem Street, Melbourne, AtutraUa, 
OsBOBKB, Ho». Fbbdehics O., M.L.C, Lagoe, West Africa. 
OsBOBHB, Geohoe, Foxlow, via Bvnyendore, Neto South Wales ; and Union 

CM, Sydney. 
OsBOBHE, Eauiltoii, AuttralUitt Clvb, Sydney, Kevi South Walee, 
OsBOBBB, P. Hill, J.P., Bungendore, New South Wales. 
■fOsMiKn, Hon. Wiluau H. M.L.C., Parliament House, Meliaurne, 

Otto, Loots FrahciS, Philander Smith Institute, Mitssoorie, India. 

rALD, TThh w E., Belize, British Honduras. 
Odohton, Hon. T, Banchoft, M.L.C, Solicitor^ Gtneral, 93 Harboar Street, 

Kingston. Jamaica. 
\ OvBBENS, ACQESON, J.P., Brisbane, Queensland. 
OwBK, Lt.-Colosel Pebot, WoUongong, New South Wales, 
OwBNR, E. T., Victoria Club, Mariliburg, Natal. 
OsLBT, HoaACB, Harbour Board. Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
OxLBY, James Macdonald, LL.B., 62 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada. 



Paoe, Aethitb E,, P.O. Box 523, Johannesburg, Transcaal. 

Paqet, Edwaed, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

Paget, Owen Fbank, M.B., Fremanlle, Western Australia, 

NT, Hehby Nicholas, J.P., Fort Hawtesbury, CapeBreton, Canada. 
pALFEmr, WiujAK, P.O. Box 131, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Pai.mur, Ehjiest G., Inglcwood, Claremont, Western Australia. 
Palmeh, Hehbkht, P.O. Box 14, Jokannesbiirg, Transvaal. 
Palmeb, Josepb, Christchttrch Club, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Palueh, Thomas, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transtiaal, 
Pafenfos, Hbbbebt B., J.F., Band Club, Johanne^mrg, Transuaal. 
PAPBNTtra, Stepben, P.O. Box 442, Cape Total, Cape Colony. 
Paefitt, p. T. J., cjo Bank of New Zealand. Sydney, Nea South Wales. 

iKH, Jbtbalal M., Ahmadabad, Bombay Presidency, India. 
1890 I Fahkhb, The Ho.>-. Eusn-.fu William, Cbrisk'hiire/i, New Znrlund, 
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fFABX£K, Vred, Habdtman, M.A., F.E.G.S.; President, District Courtt 
Limassol, Cyprus, 
1888 F4BKBR, John H., P.O, Box 2666, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1890 fPABXEB, Stephen Henby, Q.C, Perth, Western Australia, 
1896 Pabxbb, Walter E., P.O. Box 109, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1899 fPABBATT, AVm. Heatheb, M.I.M.E., Plantation Rose Hall, Berbice, 

British Guiana, 

1879 fPABSONS, Cecil, Mossgiel Station, via Booligal, New South Wales, 

1896 Pabsons, Hon. Habold G., M.L.C., Barrister-at-LaWf Kalgoorlie, Western 
Australia, 

1891 fPATTEBSON, D. W. Habvet, Inverleith, Acland Street, St, Kilda, Mel- 

bourne, Australia ; and Melbourne Club, 

1900 Pattbbson, J. H., C.E. 

1892 Pattehson, Eobbbt C, C.E., M.H.A., Favuna, Hobart, Tasmania, 
1898 Paul, Wm. Sheffield, Johnsonian Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1888 Paulino, Geobob, P.O, Box 185, Barberton, Transvaal, 
1895 Paulusz, Eichabd, F.C.S., Madulsima, Colorribo, Ceylon, 

1887 t^^"*^"*^ Alfbed, Winchester Park, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1895 Patn, John Wm., M.L.A., Pineioum, Natal, 

1889 jFayh, Philip Fbancis, F.R.G.S., P.O. Box 92, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1880 tPAYNB, J. Fbkderick W., Barrister-at-Law, Maritimo, South Yarra, 

Melbourne, Australia, 

1883 tPATNE, John A., Orange House, Lagos, West Africa, 

1877 Peacock Hon. John M., M.L.C, Addiscojnbe, Queenstown, Cape 
Colony, 

1885 tPEAcocK, Hon. J. T., M.L.C., Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1889 t^^'^^^^'^* A.W.H., Queenstown^ Cape Colony; and Johannesburg, Trans- 

vaal, 
1 892 Fbabsb, Wm. Si las, Plympton House, Fremantle, Western Australia, 

1884 Peabson, Walteb Henbt, Commissioner for Crown Lands, P.O, Box 332, 

Dunedin, New Zealand, 
1898 fPEABSON, William E., 4 Bus Lesueur, Paris, 
1892 Feel, Edmund Yates, Durban Club, Natal, 
1892 Peibson, Joseph Waldie, F.R.G.S., P. 0. Box 561, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1898 Fbmbebton, Fbedebicb B., Victoria, British Columbia, 

1899 Pembebton, Joseph D., Union Club, Victoria, British Columbia, 

1896 Pekfold, William C, Pretoria Club, Transvaal, 

1 886 t^*^*^^^''^^*'* ^' ^*f LIi.D., Barrister-at'Law, Adelaide University, South 

Australia, 

1896 Penny, Gbobge J., Ipoh, Perak, Straits Settlements, 

1889 fPsNTLAND, Alexandeb, M.B., care of Union Bank qf Australia, Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

1888 Pebbgbinb, L. N., District Commissioner, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 
1898 Pbbxins, Geobge, M.E.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

1897 f Pbbxins, Hubebt S., Borough Engineer's Office, Burg Street, Cape Town, 

Cape Colony, 
1897 Peeks, Robbbt H., M.D., F.B.C.S.E., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1887 Peeks, Thomas, P.O. Box 344, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1886 Pbbbin, Habby W., P.O. Box 219, Melbowme, Australia. 
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1896 Pbbbin, Et. Rbv. William W., D.D., Lord Bishop of Cotumbuu 

Bishopsclose, Victoria^ British Colvmdicu 
1 894 Pebrins, G^obge F., Port Elizabeth^ Cape Colony, 
1893 Perbins, G'EOBoe B., Port Elizabeth^ Cape Colony, 

1883 Pbbsse, De Buboh P., Q^een8land Club, Brisbane, Queendand. 
1893 Peteb, William, Glenloth Estate, Victoria, Amtralia, 

1889 Petbbkin, Thomas, MJj.A., Edgeton, Barbados. 

1889 t^^"^T» RoBEBT, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1882 Phabazyn, Chables, J.P., Lingwood, Featherston, Wairarapa, Wellington, 
New Zealand, 

1897 Philip, William M., P. 0. Box 431, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1871 Philliffo, Sib Geobge, H,B,M. ConsiU, Geneva, 

1890 Phillifps, W. Hebbebt, Adelaide, South Austrfdia, 

1875 Phillips, Coleman, The Knoll j Featherston, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1884 PicxEBiNG; William A., C.M,Q^., Hotel Chdteau Bellevue, Sierre, Valais, 

Switzerland. 

1892 PiEBGE, John M., Robinson Banking Co,, P,0. Box 1040, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1896 fPnsBis, Paulus Edwabd, B.A., Sriwardhana, Walanwa, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1893 PiGDON, John, Norland Hall, Norland, Nelhourne, Australia, 
1899 PiGG, CuTHBEBT K., L.R.C.P., L.E.C.S., Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 

1889 t^*^^^» Heney Alleynb, Warleigh, St, Peter, Barbados, 

1899 Pelkington, Robebt B.,B.A., B.L., Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia, 

1897 ^Pix, HowABD, P. 0. Box 1331, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1890 PiNNocK, Lietjt.-Colonel a. H., Kingston, Jamaica. 
1884 PiNNOCK, PHUJP, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1897 PiPBB, William P., Sydney, New South Wales, 

1889 PiRiB, G-EOBGE, Leopards Vley, Richmond, Cape Colony. 

1886 PiTTBNDBiQH, W. M., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1893 PizziGHBLLi, KiCHABD, P.O. Box 2706, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Plangb, Henbt, Junb., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1893 Playfobd, Louis L., P,0, Box 377, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1878 Plewman, Thomas, Colesberg, Cape Colony, 

1893 Plummeb, GFeobge T., M.L.C., La ViUa, near Castries, St. Lucia, 

1892 Plummeb, John £., Belize, British Honduras. 

1899 Pqbee, Chables, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 

1896 fPococK, W. F. H,, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1899 fPoLLOCK, Henby E., Q.C, Hong Kong, 

1879 Poole, J. Or,, KimherUy, Cape Colony, 
1891 fPooLE, Thomas J., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1899 PooLBY, John, J.P., Park Road, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 Pope, Chables Ebnest, M.B.C.S.E., Natatiele, Griqualand East, Cape 

Colony, 
1895 Pope, Edwabd, Gympie, Queensland, 

1897 Pope, Bufus H., M.P., Cookshire, Quebec, Canada, 

1897 PoPB, William, Eagle Chambers, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1899 PoBTEB, Albxandeb, Kingstown Park House, St. Vincent, West Indies, 
1889 t^OBTKB, GhEOBGB E., Nelboume Club, Australia. 

1900 PoBTKB, Holland, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, 
1888 fPo^nBix, Fbakcis, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
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1880 Powell, Wilfrid, H.BM. Consul, PhUadelphia, U.8,A. 

1896 PowKB, Habry Shakespeare, Arden, Cleveland Hill, Natal, 

1896 Pratt, Adolphus, Police Department, Lagos, West Africa, 
1872 Prestos, HsmiY. 

1 883 Price, Charles Chichelet, C.E., Belize, British Honduras, 

1889 Price, D. E., Kyatpyin, Upper Burma, 

1898 tPRiCE, Henry J., P. 0, Box 96, Mariteburg, Natal, 

1888 tPRiNCE, J. Perrott, M.D., Durban, Natal, 

1890 Prdtglb, Hon. John, C.M.G., ^.B,,Aquata Vale, Annotta Bay, Jamaica. 

1897 Prior, Hon. Lt.-Colonbl Edward G., M.P., Victoria, British Columbia, 

1892 fPRiTCHARD, Alexander H., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
1896 Pritchard, Athol C, L.D.S. {Corresponding Secretary), 

1893 Probyn, Hon. Leslie, Attorney- General, St, George's, Grenada, 

1898 Proctor, John T., South African College House, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1 894 Prout, Wm. Thomas, M.B., CM., Colonial Surgeon, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1896 Punch, Cyril, Superintendent of Woods and Forests, Lagos, West Africa, 
1898 PuRCHAS, Thomas A. R., Bat Portage, Ontario, Canada, 

1889 f Purvis, William Herbert, Victoria, British Columbia, 



1899 QvAis, JoKV "R., Ottaufa, Canada. 

1891 QuENTRALL, Thomas, H,M. Inspector of Mines, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1896 QuiMTON, Francis J., P.O, Box 662, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1891 fRAJEPAxsi^, MuDALiTAR TuDOR D. N., Colombo, Ceylon, 

1897 Halfh, Fred W., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1884 BIma-NIthan, P., C.M.G., Solicitor- General, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1898 Kaxsat, Keith, J.P., Vogel Street, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
1896 Ramsay, Walter B., P.O. Box 18, Johannesburg, IVansvaal, 

1896 Ramsbottom, Alfred E. W.,F.R.C.S.I., L.R.C.P.I., Bloemfontein, Orange 
Biver Colony, 

1900 Ramsden, Hugh C. H., Appleton Estate, Siloah P,0,, Jamaica, 

1899 Rand, Arthur E., New Westminster, British Columbia, 

1897 Randolph, Robert Fitz, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 

1897 Ranpurly, H.E. Rt. Hon. the Earl of, K.C.M.G., Government House, 
Wellington^ New Zealand. 

1880 Rannie, D. K., St, John's, Antigua, 

1896 Rapaport, Isidore, P.O. Box 2076, Johannesburg, JVansvaal, 

1900 fl^sp, Charles, J.P., WiUyama, The Avenue, Medindie, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

1896 Rathbone, Edoar P., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1900 Rathborne, Mervyn R. W., Silverton, British Columbia, 

1898 Rattenbury, Francis M., Victoria, British Columbia, 

1899 Rattray, W. Wallace, Assistant Treasurer, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
1886 Rawlins, Frederick, F.S.S., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1899 t^^^t Lieut.-Colonel S. Wellington, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 

1896 t^^^'O^'"*? Thomas, care of Post Office, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1888 Rayner,His Honour Chief Justice Sir T. Crossley, Lagos, West Africa, 

1888 Redmond, Leonard, M.D., Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1889 Redwood, Charles L., P.O, Box 600, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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1896 fKEBD; Bey. G. Cullen H., BuUlima^ vid Plumiree Siding, Skodesut» 

1892 Keeleb, John Wm., National Bank ChamberSt Cape Toton, Cape Colony. 

1897 Kees, James E., P.O, Box 115, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1894 Beeves, His Honour Chief Justice Sib Wm. Conbad, The Eyrie^ St, 

Michaelst Barbados* 

1895 Beid, Abthub H., C.E., F.B.I.B.A.; P.O, Box 120, Cape Town, Cape 

Cd-ony, 

1897 t^EiD, David, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1893 Bbid, Edwabd V., Messrs. W, Reid ^ Co., Rockhampton, Queensland, 

1896 Beid, Ibvine K., M.D., CM., Government Medical Officer, Berbice, British 

Guiana, 

1892 Beid, James Smith, Mount Macedon, near Melbourne, Australia, 
1883 Beid, John, Elderslie, Oafnaru^ New Zealand, 

1897 Beid, Aldebman Malcolm, J.F., Franklin Street, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1 894 Beid, Hon. Bobebt, M.L.C., 250 Little Flinders St., Melbourne, Australia, 
1896 fBEiD, Bobebt Gillespie, 275 Brummond Street, Montreal, Canada, 
1899 fl^EiD, Thomas H., M. J.I., J.P., *♦ China Mail " Office, Hong Kong, 

1889 Beid, W. J. G., Funchal, Madeira, 

1889 fBEiNEBS, August, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1898 Belly, Cullis, P.O, Box 1257, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 fBELLY, Owen, RaaUl Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1886 Bbnneb, Feteb A., Barrister-at-Law, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 
1885 Benneb, W., M.D.. Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
] 899 fBBNNiE, Alfbed H., (Queen's Road Central, Hong Kong, 

1893 Beuben, Henby £., Porus, Jamaica, 

3893 tRKU^^»T, Theodobe, A.MJnst.C.E., P.O. Box 92, Johannesburg^, 
Transvaal, 

1898 t^BYNOi'^s, Frank, Umzinto, Natal, 

1893 Beynolds, Henry, Tandie F,C.S., Buenos Ayres. 

1881 t^^HODES, A. E. G., Barrister-at-Law, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1880 Bhodes, Bight Hon. Cecil J., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1888 fBnoDES, Geobge H., Claremont, Timaru, New Zealand, 

1883 Bhodes, B. Heaton, Barrister-at-LaWf Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1885 fBnoDES, Bobebt H., Bluecliffs, Timaru, New ZMand, 

1896 Biach, William C. A., Customs Department, Accra, Gold Ccist Colony, 

1883 Bice, Lionel K., The Rocks, Mackay, Queensland, 

3895 BiCH, Abbaham, P.O. Box 117, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Bichabds, Bobebt, Randwick, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1884 Bichabds, T. H. Hatton, Assistant Govt. Secretary, Nicosia, Cyprus, 

1900 Bichabds, Walteb E. W., Dominion Iron ^ Steel Co,, Sydney, Cape 

Breton, Canada. 
1899 BiCHABDSON, Edwabd, C.E., Tarkwa Railway, Secondee, Gold Coast 
Colony, 

1887 fBiCHABDsoN, Hobacb G., Queendand, 

1 898 BiCHABDSON, J. Abthub, " Hawkes Bay Herald " Office, Napier, New Zealand, 

1895 BiCHABDSON, Bt, Bbv. WnxLiM M., D.D., Lord Bishop of Zanzibar, 

Zanzibar, 

1894 BiCHBT, Hon. Matthew H., Q.C, D.C.L., 427 Brunswick Street, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia ( Corresponding Secretary). 

1897 BiCHMOND, James, Public Works Department Kingston Jamaica, 
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1888 BiCHTEB, GusTAY H., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1890 EiCKBTTs, D. PoTNTz, A.M.In8t.C.£.; care of KB.M, Consul, Tientsin, 

China, 
1882 RiDDiFORD, Edwabd J., Fern Grove, Lower Hutt, Wellington^ New Zealand, 
1885 fRiDDOCHy Geobge, M.P., Glencoe, Mount Gamhier, South Australia, 

1891 f Ridge, Samuel H.,B.A., Melbourne, Australia. 

1895 RiDGBWAT, H.E. Rt. Hon. Sib J. West, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.S.I., 

Government House, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1896 Ridley, Robbbt, Saltpans Valley, Richmond, Natal. 

1891 t^JG^^> Gbobgb Owen, M.B., P.R.C.S.E., High Street, Kyneton, Victoria, 

Australia, 

1881 fRiHEB, J. C, Kelvin Side, Nenjlands, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1893 RissiE, CoBNELis, P.O. Box 401, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1898 Ritchie, Duoald. Plantation Aurora, Essequeho, British Guiana, 

1899 Ritchie, Hbnby A., Peninsular and Oriental S. N, Co., H&ng Kong, 

1892 Ritchie, John Macfarlane, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1890 fRoBBBTS, Colonel Chables P., C.M.G., Sydney, New South Wales, 
1899 Roberts, Charles G. D., M.A., Fredericton, New Brunswiok, 

1885 t^BERTS, Hon. Charles J., C.M.G., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales, 

1899 t^^OBE'^Ts, Charles J., P.O. Box 1771, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1894 Roberts, Charlrs S., Goorganga, Bowcn, Queensland, 
] 896 Roberts, Isaac J., Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 

1891 Roberts, John, C.M.G., P.O. Box 304, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1897 Roberts, Percy S., Goorganga, Bowen, Queensland. 
1880 fRoBEBTS, RicHABi) M., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 t^B^'^Ts, R. WioHTWicK, F.C.S., Valparaiso, Chili. 

1899 fRoBEBTsoN, Albxandeb, 1100 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada, 

1889 fRoBEBTSON, Alfbed Geoboe, The Lakes, George, Cape Colony, 

1895 Robebtson, Geobgb D., Alma, Browns Town, Jamaica, 

1800 fRoBEBTSON, James, Wecker St., Coorparoo, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1890 Robertson, Mathew W., C.M.R., King William's Town, Cape Colony, 

1897 Robebtson, Captain "Wm. James, Highlanders* Drill Hall, Cape Town, 

Cape Colony, 

1 896 Robebtson, Hon. Wm. Sloane, M.L.C., San Fernando, Trinidad. 

1882 Robinson, Augustus P., 11 Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1899 Robinson, Captain E. Rokbby, Frontier Police, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1882 Robinson, Hon. George, M.C.G., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
1869 fRoBiNSON, Hon. Sib John, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Durban, Natal. 
1899 Robinson, John, P.O. Box 2638, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1898 Robinson, Lionel G., Messrs. Clark ff* Robinson, Melbourne, Australia, 
1888 Robinson, Ross, Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1883 Robinson, Thomas, Messrs. Perdue 4' Robinson, Winnipeg, Canada (Cor' 

responding Secretary), 
1882 Roche, Captain W. P. 
1895 Rock, Charles Wm., Curepipe, Mauritius, 
1882 RocKSTBow, John P., J.P., Palmerston North, near Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
1885 RocKWOOD, Willluc Gabbiel, M.D., M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., Assistant 

Colonial Surgeon, Colombo, Ceylon, 

FF 
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1899 fl^o^^^; Stanley N., Associated Northern Blocks of W.A., Kalgoorlie 

Western Australia. 

1 889 BoDasR, Hon. J. P., C.M.&., British Resident, Sdangor, Straits SettlemmUs, 
1896 fRoK, Augustus S., Boebourne, Western Australia. 

1896 Roe, Fbedebick W., Stonehenge, Tasmania, 

1884 BoQBBS; Henry Adams, P.O. Box 310, Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 

1899 RoGEES, John A., Public Works Dept.y Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
1887 Rogers, Wm. Hbyward, P.O. Box 310, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1 897 RoHBWBGEB, Frank, C.M.G., Police Magistrate, Lagos, West Africa. 

1900 tRoLES, F. Crosbib, " Times" Office, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1898 RoLLAND, Abthub £. McLellan, Durban, Natal. 

1897 Root, John, Junr., Colombo, Ceylon. 
1894 RooTH, Edward, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1898 Roper, Frederick Or., Bubrica, Guinee Frangaise, West Africa. 
1883 fRosADO, Hon. J. M., M.L.C., Belize, British Honduras. 

1896 fRosETTENSTEiN Max, P.O. Box 49, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 

1890 RosEWARNB, D. D., Port Barunfi, Northern Territory, South Australia. 

1898 Ross, Alexander Carnegie, C.B., H.B.M. Consul, Lourengo Marques, EkuH 

Africa. 

1899 Ross, Alexandbb J., Messrs. Guthrie ^ Co., Singapore. 

1886 Ross, Hon. Sib David Palmer, CM.Gr., M.D., M.C.P., Georgetoton, 

British Guiana. 

1891 fRoss, Fbedebick J. C, Barrister-at-Law, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
1894 Ross, G. H. Kemp, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), SUoah, St. Elizabeth, 

Jamaica. 

1896 Ross, James M., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1 899 Ross, John Coke, M.M.I. M.E., M.I.M.E., P. 0. Box 242, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1885 t^oss, John K. M. (Barrister-at-Law), Collector of Customs, Suva, Fiji, 
] 899 Ross, Reginald J. B., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa. 
1883 Ross, Hon. William, M.L.C., J.P., Cape Towfh, Cape Colony, 

1892 t^°^> William, Durban Club, Natal. 

1887 Rothe, Waldbmab H., Sydney, New South Wales. 
1883 t^OTHscHiLD, A. A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1891 Rowan, Andbkw, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1899 RowsE, John A., Public Works Dept.^ Lagos, West Africa. 

1891 RoYCE, G. H., TowtisviUc, Queensland. 

1892 fRoYCE, William, P.O. Box 2327, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1886 RoYLB, Chablbs John, Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1890 t^^c^^^i William S., 69 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
1881 tRuDALL, Jambs T., F.R.C.S., Melbourne, Australia^ 

1881 RupD, Charles D., J.P., Newlands, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1882 RuMSEY, Commander R. Murbay, R.N.^ M.L.C, Hong Kong* 

1883 Rvnchman, M. S. 

1871 RusDBN, George W., Cotfnandene, South -Yarra, Melbourne, Australia. 

1897 Rush, Edwin, Barberton, Transvaal. 

1877 RussELi., Arthur E., Te Matai^ Palmereton North, New 2^aland. 

1898 Russell, Charles W., Union Bauk of Australia, Melbourne, Australia. 
1875 Russell, G. Grey, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1883 fRussBLL, John Purvis, Wangai, Moana, Wairarapa, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 
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1895 

1877 
1889 
1898 

1888 
1895 
1898 

1896 
1881 
1890 
1886 
1898 
1886 
1883 
1889 

1886 
1885 
1882 
1884 

1898 
1892 

1900 
1900 

1889 
1880 

1876 
1886 
1893 

1877 
1896 

1893 
1893 



BussBLL, JosBPH H., Durban, Natal. 

KussELLyHoN. Capt. WiLLiAM R., M.H.R., Flaamere, Napier j New Zealand, 
tRuTHEBFooBD, Abthub F. B., P.O. Box 977, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
RuTHEBFOBD, GFeobge J., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Assistant Colonial Suv' 

geon, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
f RuTHEBFOBD, Henbt, J.P., ControUcT of Excise, Durban, Natal, 
RuTHEBFUBD, J. S., Northern Club, Auckland, New Zealand, 
RuTLiDOE, Chables S., Brisbane, Queensland, 

tSACHS, Leo Fbbdinand, Brisbane, Queensland. 

tSACHSE, ChableS; Wall Street 93, Berlin, Germany. 

fSACKE; Simon, P.O. Box 124, Johannesburg, Dransvaal. 

Sadlbb, E. J., J.P., Westmoreland, Jamaica. 

Sadlbs, W, W. Qobdon, Band Club, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 

f St. Hilaibb, N. A., Immigration Department, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

St. Legeb, Fbederick Luke, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

St. Legeb, Fbbdebick York, M.A., M.L.A., Clyst Hazel, Newlands, Cape 

Colony. 
Salaman, Fbedebick N., 231 Mercer Street, New York. 
Salibb, Fbedk. J., Hobart, Tasmania. 
f Salmoxd, Chables Short, Melbourne, Australia. 
Salom, Maubice, J. p., Chairman Commissioner of Charitable Funds, 

Adelaide, South Australia. 
fSANDBHAN, Alastair C, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Sanderson^ Chables £. F., C.E., Messrs, Biley, Hargreaves §- Co., 

Singapore. 
Sandebson, Edwabd Mubbay, Colonial Bank, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Sandy, James M., Blenheim, Queen Street, Burwood, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Sabam, F. J. DB, J.P., Proctor, Supreme Court, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Sabgood, Hon. Liexjt.-Colonel Sib Fbedebick T., K.C.M.G., M.L.C., 

Melbourne, Australia. 
f Sabjbant, IIenby, Fordell House, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Saueb,Hans, M.D., M.Tj.C.,t'lo Chartered Company, Bvlawayo, Rhodesia. 
Saxjeb, Helfbbixjs B., Advocate, Pretoria, TVansvaal, 
Sax7eb, Hon. J. "W., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
jSaundbbs, Hon. Charles J. R., C.M.G., Chief Magistrate and Citnl 

Commissioritr, Eshcwe, Natal. 
SAimpEBS^ Edward, Tongaat, Natal. 'Z 

Saundeb8,Hon. Henry J., M.L.C., A.M.Inst.CE., Perth, Western Australia, 



' 1886 / Sadndebs, Henby W., M.D., F.R.O.S., Johannesburg, TVansvaal, 



1880 
1891 
1881 

1895 

1897 
1895 
1884 



Saundbbs, John, Sea Cliff, near Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

tSATJNDERS, John H., M.B., M.R.C,S., P. 0, Box 92, Perth, We<ttem Australia, 

Satjndees, Rkv. RicHABDsoy, i?cc<or of St. Matthew's Churob, Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
Savillb-Kent, Wiluam, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Weld Club, Perth, Western 

Australia. 
Saw, William A., Lands and Titles Office, Perth, Western Australia. 
Sawbbs, JoHif, Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 
|ScANLEK, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.C.M.G., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

pf3 
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1883 

1885 

1900 
1888 
1899 
1889 
1897 
1878 
1897 

1898 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1895 
1894 

1876 
1897 
1885 

1893 
1893 
1888 
1879 
1899 

1894 
1885 

1898 
1900 
1898 

1899 
1879 
1896 
1892 
1889 
1897 
18^3 
1883 
1898 
1898 
1897 

1885 
1900 
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ScABD, Fbederic I., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

f ScHAPFEBT, W. L., Preioriaf IVansvaal, 

ScHEBMBBUCXEBy HoN. CoLONEL Fbedebic, M.L.A.^ Caps TowH, Cope 

Colony ; and King William*8 Town, 
Scheidel Augustb, ^.Dm Union Club, Sydney^ New South Wales, 
ScHCBPS, MaX; Tete^ vid Kilimane, East J^rica, 
ScHOLEFiBLD, Abthtjb E., District Commissioner^ Lagos, West Africa, 
tScHOLEFiELD^ Walteb IS.., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
ScHOLTz, William C, M.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
ScHOOLES, HoK, Henby K. Pifon, Attorney 'General, Kingston, Jamaica, 
ScHBEiNEB, Hon. William P., Q.C., C.M.G., M.L.A., Cape Toum, Cape 

Colony. 
ScHULLEB, OscAB H., P. 0. Box 4427; Johannesburg, Dransvaal. 
ScHXTLLEB, WiLHBLM C, P.O. Box 4427, Johannc^rg^ TVansvaal. 
fScHULz, J. A. AtjbeLi M.D., Durban, Natal, 
ScoBLB, John, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Scott, Chables, Klerksdorpf Transvaal. 
Scott, Majob-Genebal Sib Fbancts C, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Port of Spain^ 

Trinidad. 
Scott, Hbnbt, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Scott, John, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Scott, Walteb H., M.Iiist.C.E. Great Western of Brazil Railway, 

Pemambuco, Brazil. 
tScoTT, William J., M.B., CM., Maritzburg, Natal. 
Seatille, Cecil Eliot, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fSEDOwiCK. Chables F., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Seobe, Joseph S., J.P., Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica, 
Sblkibk, W., M.E., Minas de Panueo, Monclova, Estado de Coahinla, 

Mexico. 
^Sblous, Fbedebick C, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
Sbndall, H.E. Sib Walteb J.,G.C.M.G.. Government Souse, Georget&um, 

British Guiana. 
Seniob, Bebkabd, Local Auditor, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
fSBBBTTBiEB, Louis C, Louisdene, Sea Point, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Seyhbn, Clatjd, Assistant Resident, Kuala Lumpor, Selangor, Straits 

Settlements. 
Sbwell, Habby Percy, B.A., Arcadia, Jamaica. 
fSEWELL, Henry, Trelawny, Jamaica. 
Shabp, James C, P.O. Box 27, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 
Shabp, John Mason, Grand Hotel, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Shaw, Fbedebick C. {SurgeonlSuperintendent, Indian Emigration Service), 
Shaw, Lindsay J. 

f Shaw, Thomas, Woorwyrite, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. 

Shea, Sib Ambbose, K.C.M.G. 

Shbabd, Abbaham, c/o Messrs. Ford, Rhodes ^ Co., Perth, Western Australia. 

Sheabino, Thomas, 297 Smith Street^ Durban, Natal. 

Shelley, John, Colonial Rubber Estates, Lim., Cape 'Coast, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
tSHBNTON, Edwabd, JP., Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia. 
Shbnton, Ebnbst C, Weld Club, Perth, Western Australian, 
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1884 

1880 

1899 

1897 
1896 
1893 
1895 
1881 
1897 
1884 
1899 
1886 
1887 
1899 
1894 
1896 

1884 
1898 
1883 

1884 
1882 
1889 
1893 
1892 
1896 
1884 
1897 

1890 
1885 
1882 
1892 
1883 
1900 

1880 
1896 
1894 

1898 
1891 
1885 
1882 
1894 
1898 
1897 

1899 
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tSHBNTON, Hon. Sib Georob, MX.C., J.P., Crawley, Western Australia, 

fSHRFHBBDi Jambs, P.O. Box 618, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Shbfhebd, Bbucb, Land Officey Hong Kong, 

Shbphekd, Pbbcy G., F,0. Box 646, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Shepstonb, Theophilus, C.M.G., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

Shirlds, K. Tbnnant, Perth, Western Australia. 

Shinolbb, Edward P., Jun., P.O. Box 144, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

fSHiBLBT, Hon. Leicbstbb C, Hyde Hall, Clarks Town P.O., Jamaica, 

Shoix, Robebt p., Perth, Western Australia. 

Shbimfton, Waltbb, Matapiro, Napier, New Zealand. 

SiEVEBS, Andbew J., Sydney f New South Wales, 

SiH, Patbick, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Simeon, Bev. Philip B., M.A., The Bectory, Fort Beaufort, Cape CoUmy, 

fSiMXiNS, Edwabd, cJo E. 8. WaUbridge, Esq., Charlestown, Natal. 

Simmons, Hon. C. J., M.L.C., Si. Vincent, West Indies. 

Simmons, Joseph B. Lintobn, J.P.,c/o General Post Office, Perth, Western 

Australia. 
SuaiB, Alfred, Pennington Terrace, North Adelaide, South Australia, 
SiMMS, B[abby, Melbourne, Australia. 
Simon, Maximilian Frank, M.E.C.S.E., Principal CivU Medical Officer, 

Singapore. 
f Simpson, Edward Fleming, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
f Simpson, G. Morbis, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
f Simpson, James, Bank of Africa, Cape Town, Cape CoUmy, 
Simpson, Kobebt M., M.D., 456 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 
f Simpson, T. Boustead, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Sims, Captain C. J., P.O. Box 232, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
SiMSON, B. J. P., Melbourne Club, Australia. 
SiNCKLEB, Edwabd G., J.P., Melrose Villa, Collymore Bock, St. MichaeVs^ 

Barbados. 
Sinclaib-Steyenson, E., M.D., StrathaUan House, Bondebosch, Cape Colony, 
SiYBWBiGHT, Sib James, K.C.M.G. 

f SxABBATT, Chables Cablton, Summer Hill, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Skerman, Sidney, M.RC.S.E., Marton, Bangitikei, New Zealand, 
f SxiNNEB, Allan McLean, G.M.G. 
Skues, Thomas McKenzie, Commissariat Buildings, Cape Coast, Gold 

Coast Colony, 
f Sloane, Alexandbb, Mulwala Station, New South Wales. 
Slolbt, H. C., Government Secretary, Maseru, Btisutoland, South Africa, 
Small, John T., Barrister-at-Law, 24 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, 

Canada (Corresponding Secretary), 
Smabtt, J. Pbboy, Auditor, Old Calabar, West Africa. 
Smith, Pbofbssob Alfbed Mica, BaUarat, Victoria, Australia, 
Smith, Hon. Mb. Justice Alfbed V. Lucie, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Smith, Chables, Wanganui, New Zealand, 
Smith, Majob-Genebal Sib Charles Holled, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Smith, Colin, 17 Bayswater Boad, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Smith, Ebb, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland; and Weribone 

Station. 
Smith, Edward H. Dean, Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia. 
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1893 t^MiTH, Edward Robbrts, M.RC.S,E., Cowra, New 8'tuth Wales, 

1883 f Smith, Hon. Sir Edwin Thomas, K.C.M.G-., M.L.C.| Adelaide, South 
Australia, 

1894 Smith, F. Calet, Yalumba, Aitgaston^ South Australia, 

1882 Smith, Hon. Mr. Justice Francis, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 

1885 t^MiTH, Gborob, Georgetown^ British Guiana, 

1899 Smith, George, Director of Survey, Nicosia^ Cyprus, 

1895 Smith, George David, Maf eking. Cape Colony, 
1899 Smith, George Halford, Bvlawayoy Bhodesia, 
1895 fSMiTH, Sm Gerard, K.C.M.G. 

1899 Smith, Henrt Hayelock, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1888 fSniTH, H. G. Seth, Northern Club, Auckland, New Zealand {Correspond' 
ing Secretary). 
. 1888 fSJCTH, Henry Flesher, Kyogle, Richmond River, New South Wales, 
1884 t^MiTH, James Carmichael, Post Office, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1897 Smith, Rt. Rev. John Taylor, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone, 

Bishop's Court, Sierra Leone, 
1887 S*nTH, Hon. Mr. Justice Oliver, M.A., Fort Louis, Mauritius, 

1894 t^^^TH, Robert Gemmell, Nausori, Fiji, 

1882 Smith, Robert Murray, C.M.G., M.L.A., Melbourne, Australia. 
1889 Smith, R. Tottenham, Standard Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1886 t®*^^''^* Hon. Thomas Hawkins, M.L.C., Gordon Brook, Grafton, New 

South Wales, 
1896 Smith, Thomas Henry, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1898 JSmith, William, Exploring Lands and Minerals Co., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1895 Smith, "W. B., Railway Depart., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

1893 Smith, "Wm. Edwards, M.R. A.C, P. 0, Box 1 007, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1887 f Smith, William, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1877 fSMiTH, H.E. Sir W. F. Haynes, K.C.M.G., Government House, Cyprus, 

1882 f Smith, W. H. Wahrb, Durban Club, Natal, 

1894 Smith, His Grace Wm. Saumarez, D.D., lA)rd Archbisho-p of Sydney, 

Greenknowe, MajcUay Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1899 Smithhman, Frank J., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1886 f Smuts, C. Peter, M.L.A., M.B., CM. (Edin.), Mowbray, near Cape 
Town, Cape Colony, 

1898 Smuts, Johannes, H,B.M, Consul, Swaziland, South Africa, 
1889 Snell, Edward, Durban, Natal, 

1881 Snell, George, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., Fort Canje, Berbice, British Guiana^ 

1883 Snkyd-Kynnbbsly, Hon. C. W., C.M.G., Penang, Straits Settlements, 
1886 Snowden, Hon. Sir Arthur, M.L.C., MeU^ourfhe, Australia, 

1899 Solomon, Elias, M.L.A., J.P., Fremantle, Western Australia, 

1896 fSoLOMON, Harry, P.O. Box 1690, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 fSoLOMON, Harry Douglas, P.O, Box 455, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1883 Solomon, Hon. Mr. Justice William Henry, Grahamstown, Cape 

Colony, 
1894 fSoMERSBT, Edmund T., P.O, Box 43, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1888 fSoMBRSHiELD, Oscjlr, Rcgiua Villa, St. Andrews Road, Sea Point, Cape 

Town, Cape Colony, 
1892 SoMERViLLE, FREDERICK G., Chartered Bank of India, Singapore, 
1896 fSoNN, GusTAv, P.O. Box 439, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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1897 SoNNHNBiERG, Chablbs, M.L.A., Vryhurgy Cape Colony. 
1893 SouTHEY, Charles, Cidrnstock, near Cradock, Cape Colony. 

1884 SouTHET, HoK. Sir Eichabd, K..C.M.Cr., Soutl^field, Plumstead, Cape 

Colony ; and Civil Service dub. Cape Town, 
1877 fSPEircE, J. Brodie, Adelaide, South Australia, 
1896 fSPBNCB, Egbert H., P,0. Box 664, Johannesburg , Transvaal, 
1888 Sfbncbb, Hon. William, M.L.C., J.P., JBtmbury, Western Australia, 
1899 Spier, William, Gas Company, Bockhampton, Queensland. 
1881 Spbigo, Kt. Hon. Sir J. Gordon, K.CM,Ot., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 
1896 Sfubbier, Alfred H., L.RC.P., Eastern Telegraph Co., Zanzibar, 
1881 Squires, William Herbert, Glenelg, South Australia, 

1881 Stables, Henrt L., C.E., San Paulo Railway Co,, San Paulo, Brazil, 
1896 Stack, Rev. Canon James W., Fendalton Vicarage, Christchurch, New 

Zealand, 

1898 Stafford, Edward, Barrister-at-Law, 80 Wellington Terrace, Wellington, 

New Zealand, 
1888 Staib, Otto, 16 Guttenburg Strasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 
1893 Stamper, William Frederick, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1893 Stanford, Walter J., Devon and Grant Mine, Filalmsi, Bulawayo, 

Ehodesia, 
1892 t^TANLEY, Arthur, Middelburg, Transvaal, 

1882 Stanley, Henry C. M.Iiist.C.E., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1894 Stanley, Joseph Henry, 463 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1899 Stanton, Alfred A., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1886 fSTAUGHTON, 8. T., M.L.A., Eynesbury, Melton, Victoria, Australia. 

1882 Stbbre, Hon. Sir James G. Lee, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Perth, Western 

Australia, 
1896 Steinthal, Anton E., care of Messrs. A. Goerz ^' Co., 9 Behren Strasse, 
Berlin, 

1895 Stephen, Hon. Mr. Justice Matthew H., Sydney, New South Wales. 
1888 f Stephen, Hon. Septimus A., M.L.C., 12 O'Connell Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 
] 873 f Stephens, Komeo H. 
1888 f Stevens, Daniel C, F.E.G.S., City Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1887 f Steybns, Frank, Durban, Natal. 

1887 t^3^^'^^™^8> I|uJ)EBRAND W. H., Port Darwin, Northern Territory, South 

Australia, 

1883 Stbyenson, John, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 
1899 Stevenson, John A., J.P., Waverley, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1896 Stevenson, Thomas, P,0. Box 393, Por^ Elizaheth, Cape Colony, 

1899 Stewart, Gebshom, Messrs, Anton ^ Stewart, Hfmg Kovg, 

1896 Stewart, James, M.In8t.C.E., Auckland, New Zealand, 

1897 Stewart, J. C, 46 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1888 f Stewart, McLbod, Ottawa, Canada. 

1897 fSTBWART, Thomas, M.B., CM., P.O, Box 88, Salisbury, Bhodesia 

{Corresponding Secretary). 
1895 fSTBTTLKB, Hhnry de Villiers, P.O, Box 174, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1897 Still, William F., J.P., Dundee, Natal, 

1900 Stirling, James, F.G.S., Government Geologist, Melbourne, Australia, 
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1898 Stockdalb, Francis Colbbbookb, C.E., East Africa, 

1898 Stoker, Hon. William H., Attorney-Genial, St. John's, Antigua, 

1899 Stokbs, Alfred Parker, Messrs. Johnson, Stokes ^ Master, Hong Kong. 

1 898 Stokes, Charles E., 6 Beaconsfidd ChamberSf Coolgardie, Western Australia. 
1889 fSroKES, Stephen, Kirnberleyf Cape Colony, 

1899 Stone, Charles Garton, Pardy's Camp, Massi Kessi, East Africa. 

1882 Stone, Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Alfred, Perth, Western Australia, 

1896 Stone, Harry, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1889 Stone, Henry, The Grange, Ingham, Queensland, 

1900 Stone, Samuel, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1897 fSToNESTREET, George D., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1892 Stranack, William, Durban, Natal. 

1895 f Street, Alfred K., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1898 Street, Andrew Kinross, Gwelo, Rhodesia. 

1884 fSTRiCKLAND, HoN. SiR Gerald, K.C.M.G., Chief Secretary^ Villa Bologna, 
Malta (Corresponding Secretary). 

1892 Stringer, Charles, itfi^^^rs. Paterson, Simons ^ Co., Singapore, 
1897 fSTRONG, Edgar, M.R.C.S., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1894 fSTRUBEN, Arthur M. A., C.E., Strubenheim, Rosebank, Cape Colony, 

1880 tSTRUBBN, H. W., J.P., Strubenheim, Rosebank, Cape Colony, 
1894 f Stuart, James, Ingwavuma, vid Eshowe, Natal. 

1896 Stuart, Thomas J., Tutira, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, 

1899 fSTUCKE. W. H., A.R.I.B.A., P.O, Box 2271, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1894 Stucket, Mortimer, Victoria Square, West Adelaide, South Australia, 
1875 Studholme, John, Christchurch Club, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

1883 fSTUDHOLME, JoHN, JuN., Coldstrcam, Hinds, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1889 Sturdee, H. Kino, 240 State Street, Albany, U.S,A. 

1897 Sturgess, Thomas, NUe Reservoir Works, Assuan, Upper Egypt, 

1890 Sturrock, Dayid, Union Bank of Australia, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1897 Sunde, Konrad, Klipdam, Griqualand West, Cape Colony. 

1898 Sutherland, M. T., Warmbad, German South West Africa (via Steinkop), 
1889 Sutton, Hon. George M., M.L.C., Fair Fell, Eoudck, Natal. 

1896 SwABT, The Et. Eev. William P., D.D., Lord Bishop of Barbados, 

Bishopscourt, Bridgetown, Barbados. 

1881 fS'''^^ Kobert a., Georgetown Club, British Guiana. 

1891 SwAYNE, Charles R., Stipendiary Magistrate, Loma Loma, Fiji, 

1884 Swayne, Joseph Quicke, Mullens River, British Honduras, 

1883 Swettenham, Hon. SirFrank A., K.C.M.G., Resident-General of Protected 
States, Singapore, 

1895 Swift, William H., M.I.M.M., Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 

1897 Swinburne, Matthew, North Toolburra, near Warwick, Queensland, 
1897 Sword, Thomas S., Land Board, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1 897 f Symon, David, Fremantle, Western Australia. 

1881 f Symon, J. H., Q.C., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1885 fSYMONS, David, P.O. Box 469, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1893 Symonds, Henry, M.D., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

1886 Talbot, George, J.P., Richmond, Nelson, New Zealand, 

1888 fTAMFLiN, Herbert T., Q.C., MX. A., GraMmstown, Cafe Colony 
(Corresponding Secretary'). 
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1898 Tanched, Auoustus B., P,0. Box 400, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
1877 fTANNEBy Thomas, Riverslea, Napier, New Zealand, 

1897 Tannock, John P., M.B., CM., Park Avenue, East London, Cape Colony, 

1883 Tafscott, George A. M., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

1889 Tate, Fbedbbick, 28 Market Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1894 Tathah, Fbbdebic Spencb, M.L.A., 7 Timber Street, Maritzhurg, Natal, 

1 895 Tatham, Gbobge Fbedericx, M.L.A., J.F., Ladysmith, Natal, 
1895 Tatham, Ealfh Hbathcote, Advocate, Durban, Natal, 

1899 Tayebiteb, Hon. John W., M.L.A., Melbourne, Australia, 

1895 Tatloe, Fbedebick E., Public Works Dept., Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
1887 Tatloe, G. W. 

1897 Tatlob, Hebbbbt J., Chief Native Commissioner, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1898 fTA^TLOR, J. "RowABD, Perth, Western Australia, 

1899 Taylob, John, The Prison, Belize, British Honduras. 

1882 f Tatlob, William, Clarendon Street East, Melbourne, Australia, 

1898 Tatlob, William, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1883 Tatlob, Hon. W. F., M.L.C., M.D., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1890 Tatlob, Hon. William T., M.L.C., C.M.G., Auditor- General, Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

1893 Tebcb, Bichabd, Australian Mutual Provident Society, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

1893 Tegbtmeieb, Chablbs G., Bank of New Zealand, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1897 Templeton, Colonel John M., C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 Tennant, Majob J. B., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1896 Tennent, Hugh G., Abonnema, New Calabar, West Africa, 

1884 Teschemakbb, Chables db V., Avondale Station, Senwick, Marlborough, 

New Zealand. 

1883 Tbschemakeb, Thomas, J.F., Otaio, Timaru, New Zealand, 

1897 *Theal, George M'Call, LL.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1897 Thbophilus, David, P.O, Box 72, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
1892 Thible, Hans H., F.R.S.G.S., Nausori, Fiji. 

1897 Thomas, Abthub H., Galleheria, Madulkelly, Ceylon. 

1899 Thomas, Datid R., Public Works Department, Lagos, West Africa. 

1898 Thomas, Ebt. E. J. Mollabd, Wesley House, Belize, British Honduras. 
1897 Thomas, Edwabd H. L., OonoonagaUa, Madulkelly, Ceylon, 

1 894 Thomas, Gbobge Colebidoe, Public Works Department, Lagos, West Africa, 
1886 t Thomas, James J., WUberforce House, Gloucester Street, Sierra Leone. 

1884 t^H<)if^» J* Edwin, Gkmnant, Dequetteville Terrace, Kent Toum, South 

Australia, 

1895 Thomas, John H., J.F., Little East Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1882 Thomas, M. H., Oonoonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon, 

1883 t^HOMAS, Bichabd D., Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1884 Thomas, Eobebt Ktffin, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1899 Thomas, Wm. Eyan, J.P., Gympie, (Queensland. 

1899 Thomassbt, Hans P., Cascade Estate, MahS, Seychelles. 

1891 Thompson, Fbbd A. H., Manchester House, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1881 Thompson, Geobob A., 38 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1890 Thompson, His Honoub Sib Habby L.,K.C.M.G., St, Vincent, West Indies, 

1891 Thompson, M. G. Campbell, Manchester House, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1884 Thompson, T. A., Registrar of the Courts, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
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1894 Thompson, Thomas J., B.A., Barrister-at-LaiVf Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1895 ThomfsoMi WhiLiam A., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1886 Thomson, Ai.pin F., WorTce and Railway Department^ Perth, Western 
Australia, 

1885 f Thomson, Abthub H. 

1879 Thomson, James, Georyetoion, British Gruiana, 

1899 THOMSON; James Patrick, Nahaveena, Bakwana, Ceylon, 

1886 Thomson, Suboeon-Majob John, M.B., Q^eensla^ Defence Force, 

Inohcome, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1896 Thomson, John E., M.B., CM., Stock Exchange Club, Melbov/me, Australia, 

1895 Thomson, Samuel, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 Thomson, Thomas D., Middelburg, Cape Colony, 

1880 Thomson, William, MJnst.CE., CaUe Imperial, No, 17 Algeciras, 

Spain. 
1893 Thomson, Wm. Bubns, Harrismith, Orange Free State. 

1888 f Thomson, William ChableS; Cape Town Cluh^ Cape Colony, 
1872 Thobne, Cobnelitts, Messrs. Maitland §- Co.i Shanghai, China, 

1882 Thobne, Henry Edwajeud, Barbados. 

1897 Thornlbt, Hon. Nathan, M.L.C., Melbourne Club, Melbourne, Australia, 

1889 Thobnton, Bight Eev. Samuel, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ballarat, BaUarat, 

Victoria, Ausfralia. 

1884 Thobnton, S. Leslie, Resident Magistrate, Savannorla-Mar, Jamaica, 

1892 f Thobnton, William, Maungakawa, Cambridge, Auckland, New Zealand, 
1891 Thorp, Sydney H., Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1886 fTiNLiNE, John, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1879 ToBiN, Andrew, Wingadee, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 ToBiN, Wm. Andbew, Wingadee, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1885 Todd, Sib Chables, K.O.M.G., F.B.S., Postmaster-General and Super- 

intendent of Telegraphs, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1890 fToLHUBST, Geobgb E., Grant Road, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1896 Toll, Benjamin, Charters Towers, Queensland. 

1893 Toll, John T., M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., Port Adelaide, South Australia. 

1883 fTopp, Hon. James, M.L.C., Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa, 

1888 Toussaint, Chables W., The Hollow, MacJcay, Queensland, 

1889 fTBAiLL, GiLBEBT F., Kandapolla Estate, Ceylon. 

1884 fTsATEBS, Benjamin, District Commissioner, Famagusta, Cyprus, 
1888 Tbayebs, Captain H. db la Coub. 

1898 fTBATEBS, E. A. 0., M.E.C.S., Residency Surgeon, Kwala Lumpor, Straits 

Settlements, 

1888 Tbbacheb, Hon. W. H., CM.G., The Residency, Perak, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

1888 Tbb3abthen, Wm. Coulson, P.O, Bom 1920, Johannesburg, JVansvaal, 

1883 fTBELEAYAN, Chablbs W., Bogul, Balaclava P.O., Jamaica, 

1890 Tbenchabd, Henby, 58 Pitt Street, Sydn^, New South Wales, 

1897 Tbicks, Fbbdebick C, 366 ColUns Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
1897 Tbigg, E. B., Perth, Western Australia, 

1880 Tbiminoham, William P., The Grange, St. MichaeVs, Barbados {Corre-^ 

spending Secretary), 
1878 Trdcmbb, Fbedebigx, Denver, Colorado, U,S.A, 

1884 -fTBipp, C. Howard, Geraldinej Canterhurv. New Zealand, 
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1883 Tbotteb, Noel, Singapore. 

1899 Tbudb, F. B., Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 

1869 Tbtjtch, Hon. Sib Josbph W., K.C.M.G., Victoria^ British Columbia. 

1897 TucKKB, Q-, A'., care of Chartered Co., Salisbury, Ehodesia, 

1888 tTucKBR, G-BOBGE Alfbbd, Fh.D., J.P., Annandale, Sydney ^ N.S.W. 

1897 TucJKEB, Lt,-Coi.onel J. J., M.P., St. John, New Brunswick. 

1898 TucKBB, W. J. Sangbe, J.P., P.O. Box 122, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
1883 fTuCBBB, William Kidgbb, 35 Bettelhdm Buildinys, Johannesburg, 

IVansvaal, 

1900 TuGMAN; Hebbebt St. John, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1896 TuoTTBLL, Rt. Rev. Bishop Hebbebt, D.D., Lagos, West Africa, 

1887 Tttllt, W. Alcock, B.A., Land Board, Brisbane, Queensland^ 

1888 TuppEB, Hon. Sib Chablbs, Babt., G.CM.Gr., C.B., M.P., Ottawa, 
Canada, 

1895 tTiTBLAND, A. DE Sales, P.O. Box 1643, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1898 fTDBNBULL, Alexandeb H., MihanJe, Wellington, New Zealand {Corre^ 
spending Secretary). 

1899 Turnbxtll, Robbbt McGbbgob, Linhurn Station, Otago, Niw Zealand, 

1898 Tdbnbull, Robebt T., Wellington, New Zealand, 

1899 TuBKBULL, Thomas, F.R.I.B.A., Wellington, New Zealand, 

1882 f TiTBNBB, Henby Gyles, Commercial Bank, Melbourne, Australia, 
1894 TxTBNEB, Jonathan 0., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1883 TuBNEB, Hon. John Hebbebt, M.L.A., Victoria, British Columbia, 
1882 tTrJBTON, C. D, 
1 881 Tyson, Captain Thomas G., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1897 Udal, Hon. John S., Attorney- General, Suva, Fiji. 

1889 Undebwood, Edwabd William, Tallandoom, Koogong-Koot Boad, Hate- 
thorn, Melbourne, Australia. 

1893 Upton, Pbescott, P.O, Box 1026, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1899 tUppLEBY, John G., L.R.C,P., L.R.C.S., Port Elieabeih, Cape Colony. 
1881 TJsHEB, Henby Chables, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Belize, British 
Honduras, 



1892 Van BobschoteN; Johannes G., P. 0, Box 55, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1889 Van Bbeda, Sebyaas, HauptviUe, Constantia Boad, Wynberg, Cape Colony, 
1900 Van Ctjylenbubg, Hsctob, Colombo, Ceylon, 
1896 tVANDEB HoYEN, H. G., African Board of Executors, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1887 Van deb Riet, Thomas F. B., Attomey-at-Law, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
1896 Van Niek&bk, John, M.B., CM., P. 0. Box 1050, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1*893 Van Nootbn, Ebnest H., Civil Service, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
1886 Van Renbn, Henby, Government Land Surveyor, Barkly West, Cape 

Colony, 

1899 Van Rootbn, Theodobb C, Hatton, Ceylon. 
1896 Van Ryck db Gboot, S.H.R., L.S.A., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Accra, 

Gold Coast Colony, 
1884 Van-Sendbn, E. W., Adelaide, South Australia, 
1895 Van Ulsen, Dibk, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1899 Vassallo, E. C, M.A., LL.D. 196 Strada S. Ursula, Valletta, Malta. 
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1887 fVAUGHAN, J. D. W., Suva, Fiji, 

1899 Vautin, H. D., G.RO. Perth, Western Atistralia, 

1881 fVsBNDAM, J. L., M.D., Eccles House, East Banh, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
1883 t^^^^"' Chablbs Eugene, Registrar, Supreme Court, Singapore, 

1888 fVBNN, Hon. H, W., M.L.A., Bardanup Park, near Bunburg, Western 

Australia, 
1891 Venning, Ajlfked K., Secretary to Government, Taiping, PeraJc, Straits 

Settlements, 
1899 Verco, Joseph C, M.D., F.R.C.S., North Terrace, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
1897 Verey, Joseph C, C.E., United Kingdom Mine, Lomagunda, Rhodesia. 
1877 Verlet, Louis, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1896 t^BRMONT, Hon. J. M., M.L.C., Batu Kawan, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
1886 fVERSPBLD, Dirk, J.P., Attorneg-at-Law, Riversdale, Cape Colony. 

1896 fViGNE, James Talbot, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

1889 fViNCENT, Major William Slade, Townsville, Queensland, 
1899 ViNTEB, James H., San Josh, Costa Rica, 

1895 ViRET, A. Pbrcival, Assistant Colonial Treasurer, Freetoum, Sierra 

Leone, 

1897 Von Sturmer, His Honour Judge Spencer W., Parnell, Auckland, New 

Zealand, 

1896 Von Wincklbb, J. W., M.D., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1886 Voss, HouLTON H., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1896 Vbebde, Dirk E., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1897 Vroom, Hendrik, Jun., Elmina, Gold Coast Colony, 

1899 Wadey, Walter H., King William Street, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1887 Waghorn, James, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1897 Wainscot, Henry, The Bungalow, South Perth, Western Australia, 

1890 Wait, John Stubbs, M.R.C.S.E., Oamaru, New Zealand, 
1886 t^AiTE, Petbr, Urrbrae, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1889 fWAKEPORD, George C, Niekviks Rush,Barkly West, Cape Colony. 

1 897 Walcott, R. a., Jamaica Club, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1883 Waldron, Derwent, M.B., CM., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Accra, 
Gold Coast Colony, 

1898 Walker, A. Blofield, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1899 tWALKER, Cecil, Barrister-at-Law, Lindfield, Holebrook Place, Hobart, 

Tasmania, 

1900 Walker, Claude Hamilton, Utica, Fergus Co., Montana, U,8.A. 

1876 -f Walker, Hon. Sir Edward Noel, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary^ 

Colombo, Ceylon, 
1893 fWALKER, Hon. Giles F., M.L.C., J.P., Colombo, Ceylon, 
1897 Walkbr, H. R., Onslow Villa, New Brighton, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1891 Walker, His Honour Chief Justice J. Bayldon, St, Vincent, West Indies, 
1900 j-Walker, James T., Waltham Buildings, Bond Street, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
1896 Walker, John, RosebanJc, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1881 f Walker, Joseph, Hamilton House, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
1874 -fwALKEB, R. B. N., M.A.,F.R.G.S., British Sherbro, West Africa. 
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1884 j^Walkxr, E. C. Cbitchett, C.M.G-., Principal Under-Secretary y Sydney^ 

New South Wales, 

1891 fWALKEBy E. Leslie, Hobartf Tasmania, 

1883 t^ALKEB, LiEUT.-CoLONEL E. S. Fkowd, C.M.G., Commandant of Malay 

States Guides, Perdk, Straits Settlements, 
1897 Walker, Wm. Hewer, Gwelo^ Rhodesia, 

1897 Walklatb, Joseph J., Brisbane, Queensland. 
1882 Wall, T. A. 

1894 Wallace, Edward Clement, P.O. Box 186, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1898 Wallis, Captain Charles B. 

1894 t Wallis, The Et. Eev. Frederic, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wellington, 

Bishopseourt, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1896 Wallis, Henrt E., Fort Johnston, British Central Africa, 

1889 f Walsh, AlLbert, Port Mizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1890 Walshah, Walter E., 201 Loop Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1889 Walshb, Albert Patrick, Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1881 f Walter, Henry J., Wellington, New Zealand. 

1881 fWANLiss, Hon. Thomas D., M.L.C., Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 

1879 Ward, Hon. Lieut.-Colonbl Charles J., C.M.G., M.P.C., Kingston, 
Jamaica, 

1892 Ward, Henrt A., Premier Mine, Beaconsfield, Cape Colony, 
1873 Ward, William Curtis, Victoria, British Columbia. 

1897 Wardbop, Alexander Tucker, F.E.G.S., Labuan, British North Borneo, 

1885 Ware, Jerry Georoe, care of Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 

1879 tWARB, John, Tatyoon, Yalla-y-Poora, Victoria, Australia, 

1886 fWARB, Joseph, Minjah, Carramut, Victoria, Australia, 

1880 \V^iLRR,l,0.,YalkL-y-Poora, Victoria, Australia. 

1886 Warminoton, Arthur, Moneague P.O., St. Arviis, Jamaica. 

1882 f Warner, Oliybr W., Emigration Agent for Trinidad, 11 Ga/rden Reach, 

Calcutta. 

1895 Warren, John Eeynolds, Durban, Natal, 

1890 Warton, Lt.-Col. E. Gardner, Maison Puenzieux, Clarens, Switzerland. 
1889 fWATBRHOusE, ARTHUR, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1883 Watxins, Arnold H., M.D., F.E.C.S., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1891 Watkins, a. J. W., A.M.Iii8t.C.E., Kwala Lumpor, Straits Settlements, 

1893 t^ATSON, Charles A. Scott, Moonaree, Gawler Ranges, Port Augusta, 

South Australia. 

1886 Watson, Frank Dashwood, cjo Messrs. Finlay, Muir ^ Co., Calcutta. 

1887 fWATSON, H. Frasbr, P.O. Box 500, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1886 fWATSON, T, Tennant, Govt. Surveyor, Civil Service Club, Cape Town, 

Cape Colony. 
1895 t^^TT, Edward J., Napier, New Zealand. 
1900 WaTt, Ernest A. S., B.A., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wake. 

1887 Watt, William Holder, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1898 t^^TTs, John Whidborne. luy, Barberton, Transvaal. 

1900* Way, Edward J., Anglo-French Exploration Co., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1881 Way, E., Sydney, New Sorah Wales, 

I8j^l t^AY, The Et. Hon. Chief Justice Sir Samuel J., Babt., Adelaide^ 
I South Australia. 

1892 i t^AYLAND, Arthur E., West HiU, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
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1886 Wayland, Charles F. B., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1893 Wayland, Charles Wm. H., J.P., Lovedale, Belmont, Cape Colony, 
1891 Wayland, Walter H., Belmont Station, Griqtudand West, Cape Colony, 
1882 Waylbn, Alfred E., M.D., The Bracken, Perth, Western Australia, 

1887 t^BATER, Henry E., C.E., Club da Engenharia, 6 Bua HAlfandeya^ Bio 

de Janeiro, Brazil, 

1889 Webb, Alfred, Somerset East, Cape Colony. 

1882 Webb, The Eight Eev. Bishop Allan Becher, D,D. 

1890 Webber, Lionel H., Mossland, British Columbia. 

1893 Webber, The Eight Eev. W. T. Thornhill, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Brisbane, Brisbane, Queensland. | 

1883 Webster, Alexander B., Brisbane, Queensland. ' 

1886 fWBBSTER, Charles, J.P., Mackay, Queensland, 
1897 Webster, H. L., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1880 Wego, John A., M.D., J.P., Colreville, Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

1884 Weil, Benjamin Bertie, Maf eking, Cape Colony, 

1883 Weil, Julius, M.L.A., Mafeking, Cape Colony. 

1884 V^mL, "Myeb, Mafeking,'<!ape Colony. 

1881 Weil, Samuel, Maf eking, Cape Colony, 

1899 Wellford, Francis, M.A., M,B., Kuala Selangor, Straits Settlements. 

1896 fWBLLS, EiCHARD NoEL, Hdnnan's Find Gold Meefs, Kalgoorlie, Western 

Australia. 

1897 Wells, Willlam, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 Wemyss, Alexander, Bank of Mauritius, For Louis, Mauritius, 

1895 Wbndt, Hon. Henry L., M.L.C, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1887 Wbntworth, Fitzwuxiam, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1898 Wenyon, William F., Hong Kong. 

1889 t^EST, Frederick Gr., C.E. 

1887 t^BBTOARTH, George C, 2 CConnell Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1893 Weston, John J., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1896 Whitaxer, F. S., Bulawayo Club, Rhodesia. 

1895 Whitaker, J. J., King William's Town, Cape Colony, 

1 895 White, John A. , c/o Br. Magin, New African Co., Johanneshurg, Transvaal, 

1886 t^HiTE, Hon. Egbert H. D., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales, 

1890 White, W. Kinross, Napier, New Zealand, 

1894 fWHiTBHEAD, HoN. T. H., M.L.C, Hong Kong (Corresponding Secrdar^, 
1881 Whitbway,Et.Hon. Sir Willlim V.,KC.M.a., St, John's, Newfoundland, 

1895 Whitham, Fred., C.C, E.M., Dordrecht, Cape Colony, 

1875 Whitmorb, Hon. Major-General Sir Gborgb S., TS»CM.Q., HX.C, 
Napier, New Zealand. • 

1891 Whitty, Henry Tarlton, Tarramia, Corowa, New South Wales, 

1878 Whyham, Honv William H., M.L.C., St, John's, Antigua {Chrrespondinff 

Secretary), 

1895 Whytb, J. B., Neipier, New Zealand. 

1886 t^HYTE, W. Lesub, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1884 fWiCKHAM, H. A., J.P., Conflict Group, vid Samarai, British New Guinea, 

1895 tWiENAND, 0. F., P.O. Box 1352, Johannesbu^, Transvaal, 

1883 WiENHB, LuDwiG, Cape Town, Cape Colony, • * 

1897 WiLBRAHAM, DoHALD F., MosteT of the Supreme Court, Freetown, Sierra 

Leone. 
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1895 Wild, Josbph H., A.MJnst.C.E., P.O.Box 2*7, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1891 "Wilding, Henbt Abcblbb, care of African Association, Accra, Gold 

Coast Colony, 
1900 WiLEMAN, Hbitbt St. John, Gwelo, Bhodesia, 
1899 Wilkinson, Chablbs D., Hong Kong. 
1898 WiLKiNSOw, E. F. W., Public Works Dept., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1883 Wilkinson, W. Bibkbnshaw, Adelaide^ South Australia, 

1890 fWiLXS, Samuel Jebrold, C.E., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1882 WnxcocKS, Edwabd J. E., Principal of the Training Institution, George* 
town, British Guiana, 

1898 Williams, Archibald J,, Tkymha, British Central Africa. 

1897 Williams, Bbioabs B., Tarkwa Govemrnent SaUway, Secondee, Gold 

Coast Colony, 

1888 Williams, Hon. Charles Bibt, Treasurer, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1890 f Williams, E. Vaughan, J.P.y Gong Gong, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

1897 fWiLLiAMS,EBNB8T, A.M.In8T.C.E., 7?a;u2 Cktb, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 t^iLLiAMS, Fbed. W., Napier, New 2jealand. 

1884 Williams, Hon. Sib Habtlet, Judge of the Supreme Court, Melbourne, 

Australia, 

1896 tWiLLiAMs, James Augustus, Bonthe, Sherbro, West Africa, 

1 890 Williams, Jambs Nelson, Hastings, Napier, New Zealand, 
1896 Williams, John J., Heidelberg, Transvaal. 

1898 Williams, John Mallinson, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 
1808 Williams, Hon. Mb. Justice Joshua S., Bunedin, New Zealand, 

1893 Williams, Josiah, L.E.C.P., F.R.G.S., c/o Messrs, Wm. Watson ^ Co., 
Port Said, Egypt, 

1893 Williams, Kev. Montague, The Parsonage, Bacchus Marsh, Victoria, 

Australia, 

1891 Williams, Bobbbt, O.E., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1888 f Williams, Thomas D., 3 Union Buildings, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1898 Williams, W. George, Public Works Department, Lagos, West Africa. 

1899 Williams, Wm. Nance, Ipoh, Perak, Straits Settlements. 

1886 f Williams, Zachabiah A., Manchester House, Lagos, West AJrica, 

1882 Williamson, Hon. Albxandeb, C.M.Gr., M.E.C., Belize, British Honduras 

(Corresponding Secretary), 

1896 Wills, Gbobgb F., P.O. Box 661, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1880 WiLMAN, Hbbbbbt, Cape Town, Cape Coloriy, 

1894 t Wilson, Albbbt J., 89 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 

1897 Wilson, Alexander J., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1898 Wilson, AiDEN D., c/o H, Lindsay, Esq., Solicitor, Green's Buildings, 

Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 
1897 Wilson, Benjamin, Bulasvayo, Bhodesia. 
1886 Wilson^ H. E. Colonel Sib David, K.C.M.G., Government House, Belize, 

British Hondurah. 

1896 Wilson, Edward L., Barrack Street, Perth, Western Australia, 

1883 Wilson, Fbbdbrick H., Cashmere, ChriHchurch, New Zealand, 

1899 Wilson, Gbobgb, C.B., Sub- Commissioner, Uganda (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
1891 f Wilson, Gbobgb Fbangley, C.E., Hobart, .Tasmania, 

1897 I V^usov, Javxb Q, , Bulls, Sangitiki, New Zealand, 
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', t^"**"' J*»™s W., Sandakan, BritUh SoHh Bornto. 
'. WiLaoN, John, J.P., Kdlgoorlie, Wtetem Australia, 
\ WiLsoR, John, Fort Lovia, Mavritiits. 

tWiLaoN, Hon. W. Hobatio, C.At.O., M.L.C, SdborM Chtmhen, Adelaide 
Street, Brisbane, Qaemsland ; and Quemila'od Club (Corrtsponditig 
Secretary), 

WiLsoK, Wh. AxBxiNDEB, Mtthi, Seychtllti. 
I f WiuoN, WiLLUu BoBBBT, 3 1 Q^een Street, Metboame, AusirtilitL, 
; ■Wilson, Wm. Stbbbt, F.R.I.B.A,, P.O. Box 100, flariaii, Naial. 
I Wilson-Mdohb, Adbrbt P,, Sheba Queen G, M. Co., Sttsntdorp, Trantvaat. 
■ -fWiscHcoMBE, f. E., Meaers. Winchtombe, Carson ^ Co., Sydney, Jfew South 
Walu. 

WiNBSOE, Peteb F., Windsarton, Griquatand Weit, Cape Colony, 

WiHEFiDJ), John, District CommiisKmer, Lagos, West 4ffif!<'. 

WiHTX^, JA1IB9, HadjUId Street, Georgetown, BritieA Guiana. 

■fWiNrRB-lBTiHO, Hon. Wk., M.L.C, Nborilim, Murchiion, Vietoria, 
Australia. 

WiBQMiN, Rev. Canon A. Theodobb, D.D., D.C.L., Vice-Provost of St. 
Mary's Collegiate Church, Port Eligabeth, Cape Colony. 

WiRRiHO, H. Frane, Atar&offo, Cape Colony, 

WiHsiNO, Walter M., JUaribogo, Cape Colony. 
, fWisE, Percy P., Ulu, Pahavg, Straits Settlevients. 
. tWiTHBFORD, J. H., M.H.R., A«cltland, Nev, Zealand. 

WiTHBFOBD, RoBEBT, Auc/ctond, Scw Zealand. 
i WiTTBNOOW, Fbbbbbick F. B., Perth, Western Australia. 

Witts, Bbooub Laes, Secen Hilla, near Sydney, Nivi South Wales. 
; fWoLFF, Hbnbt a., M,D., Reform Club, New Yorl:. 
I 'WouT, Victor, Fairseal, Wynberg, Cape Colony. 
; WOLLABTON, I/T.-CoL. CaAELToH F. B., P.O. Box 890, iTbianiKj&ury, 

Tramvaal. 
\ Wood, Andeew T,, IT.P., Hamilton, Canada,. 
I Wood, Cbablbs, 33 King Street, Melbourne, Auslralia. 
1 Wood, J. Dehkibtodh, Barristef-at-Laui, Bothuiell, Tasmania. 
I Wood, John Edwin, M.L.A., Grahamstmim, Capt Colony. 
I Wood, Peter, Bamtide, Adelaide, South Ausiralia. 

Wood, W. D., Biccarton, Canterbury. New Zealand. 
I Wood, WitMAU, Chrislchurch, Sew Zealand. 

WoODBOBN, WiLUAM. P.O. Box 1303, Jokannfsbiirg, Transiiaal. 

WooDBOtrsE, Alfked, M.E., P.O. Box 759, Johannesburg, Transvaal. . 

-fWooDHOCEE, Eduuhd BiNOUAH, lUount GUead, Campbelllawn, Sew South 
Wales. 
I fWoona, Hon. Sidney Gowee, M.L.C, Belisf, Briliah Honduras. 
I Woods, Thouas Loxton, Sank of Sew Zealand, LevuJca, Fyi. 
\ WooLF, David Lewis, P.O. Box 394, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
I W001.LBT. Adau Sedqwice, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
'. Woolls-Satjpson, Adbbey, Bulaaayo Club, Rhodesia. 
I Wrioht, a. E., Brunswick Estate, Maskeliya, Ceylon. 
• Wbiost, Abthds James, 79 Cdlins Street West, Mdbcmme, Autin^. 
1 , j-Wbiobt, G. H. Cobt, Bergslier, Laurvig, Norway. 
I ^-fV/iiioiiT, Jaues W., Crcseland CAowJe™, Perth, Western Auilralia. 
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1893 WrATT, Chas. GtvY A., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1890 Wtxkah, AI.FBBD L., M.D., 40 St, Man/ Street, 8t, John*e, Antigua, 
1896 Wylds, Samubl, 49 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Augtralia, 

1885 WyiiLib, Bbtcb J., Kalupahani, HaldumuUa, Ceylon, 

1887 WTin)HAM, Caitais VfiLLiAMf H,B.M. Conmiiatef Chicago, U,S,A, 
1883 Wtnnb, Hon. Agab, MX.C., Ballarai, Victoria, Australia, 

] 887 fYoNGE, Gbcil A« S., M.L.A., Furth, Dargle, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1891 ToiTKGy Alfred J. K., B.A.y Barristers-Law, Belize, British Honduras, 

1896 fYouKQ^ Hon. Captain Arthur H., C.M.Q., Chirf Secretary, Nicosia, 

Cyprus, 

1888 fYouNG, Charles G., M.A., M.D. 

1894 f Young, H. C. Arthur, Fairymead, Bundaberg, Queensland, 
1883 t Young, Horace E. B., Fairymead, Bundaberg, Queensland, 

1882 fYoxTNGy Hon. Jambs H., M.E.C., Nassau, Bahamas, 

1888 Young, John, J.F., 256 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1883 Yoxtng, William Douglas, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Port Louis, 

Mauritius, 

1887 fZEAL, Hon. Sir William Austin, X.C.M.G-., M.L.C., Iborak, Melbourne, 
Australia, 

1897 ZiETSMAN, Louis F., MX. A., Attomey-at-Law, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1881 ZoGHONis, George B., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
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LIST OP PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c., TO WHICH COPIES 
OP THE PROCEEDINGS OP THE ROYAL COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE ARE PRESENTED. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Advocates* Library, Edinburgh. 

„ Anthropological Institute, London. 

„ AthensBum Club, London. 

„ Bishopsgate Institute, London. 

„ Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

„ British Empire League. 

„ British Museum, London. 

„ Brown's Free Library, Liverpool. 

„ Cambridge University Library. 

„ Carlton Club, London. 

„ Castle Mail Packets Co., London. 

„ Ceylon Association. 

„ City Liberal Club, London. 

„ Colonial College, HoUesley Bay, Suffolk. 

„ Colonial Office, London. 

„ Crystal Palace Library. 

„ East India Association, London. 

„ Free Public Library, Barrow-in-Furness. 
„ „ Birmingham. 
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Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Chelsea. 

Clerkenwell. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dumbarton. 

Dundee. 

HuU. 

Kensington. 

Kilbum. 

Leeds. 

Lewisham. 

Manchester. 

Newington. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Oldham. 

Plymouth. 

Putney. i 

St. George, Hanover Square. 
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The Free Public Library, St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
,, „ St. Martin's-in-the-Fieldfl. [minster. 

„ „ Sheffield. 

„ „ Stoke Newington. 

„ I, Swansea. 

„ „ Wigan. 

„ Guildhall Library, London. 

„ House of Gonunons, London. 

„ House of Lords, London. 

„ Lnperial Institute, London. 

„ IncQa Office Library, London. 

„ Listitute of Bankers, London. 

„ Institution of Civil Engineers. 

„ Intelligence Department, War Office. 

„ Japan Society, London. 

„ Liverpool Geographical Society. 

„ London Chamber of Commerce. 

„ London Institution. 

„ London Library. 

„ Manchester Geographical Society. 

„ Minet Public Library, Camberwell. 

„ Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

„ National Club, London. 

„ Natural History Museum, London. 

„ Orient Steam Navigation Co., London. 

„ Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., London. 

„ People's Palace Library, London. 

„ Beform Club, London. 

Boyal Asiatic Society, London. 

Boyal Engineer Institute, Chatham. 

Boyal Gardens, Kew. 

„ Boyal Geographical Society, London. 

„ Boyal Institution of Great Britain, London. 

„ Boyal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 

„ Boyal Society of Literature, London. 

„ Boyal Statistical Society, London. 

„ Boyal United Service Institution, London. 

„ Science and Education Library, South Kensington. 

„ Society of Arts, London. 

„ Stirling and Glasgow Public Library. 

Tate Central Library, Brixton. 

Tate Public Library, Streatham. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
,, Tyneside Geographical Society. 

„ Union Steam Ship Co., London. 

„ Victoria Institute, London. 

„ West India Committee, London. 

COLONIES. 
Bbitibh Nobth America. 

The Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 

„ Legislative Assembly, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

„ Legislative Assembly of British Columbia. 
„ „ „ New Brunswick. 

„ „ „ Newfoundland. 

„ „ „ Ontario. 

„ „ „ Prince Edward Island. 

,1 n ,» Quebec. 
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Bureau of Mines, Quebec. 

Bureau of Statistics, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Canadian Bankers' Association, Montreal. 

Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Council of Arts and Manufactures, Montreal. 

Fraser Institute, Montreal. 

General Mining Association, Quebec. 

Geographical Society, Quebec. 

Geological Survey of Canada. 

Hamilton Association. 

Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 

McGill University, Montreal. 

MacLeod Historical Society, Alberta, N.W.T. 

Natural History Society of New Brunswick. 

New Brunswick Historical Society. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science. 

Public Library, Hamilton. 

Public Library, Toronto. 

Public Library, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Public Library, Windsor. 

Queen's University, Kingston. 

University Library, Winnipeg. 

University of Toronto. 

Victoria University, Toronto. 



The 



AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

New South Wales. 

Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Australian Museum, Sydney. 
Department of Mines, Geological Survey. 
Engineering Association of New South Wales. 
Free Public Library, Bathurst. 

Newcastle. 
Sydney. 

Houses of Parliament, Sydney. 
Mechanics' Institute, Albury. 
Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia. 
Boyal Society of New South Wales. 
School of Art, Grafton. 

Maitland West. 

Wollongong. 
Sydney University. 
United Service Institution, Sydney. 
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Queensland. 

The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 

Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia (Queensland 
Boyal Society of Queensland. [Branch). 

School of Art, Bowen, Port Denison. 
Brisbane. 
Ipswich. 
„ Bookhampton. 
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Boyal Colonial Institute. 



South Austiuija, 

The Honsea of P&rliament, Adelaide. 
„ Pnblio Library, Adelnide. 

„ Boyal Geographical Socletjof Australasia (South Aastia- 
„ Boyal Society, Adelaide. [lian Branch). 

„ Zoological and Acclimatisation Society, Adelaide. 

Tasuanu, 

The HouBEB of Parliament, Hobart. 
„ Mechanics' Institute, LaunceatoQ. 
„ Public Library, Hobart. 
„ „ Latinoeaton, 

„ Kojal Society of Tasmania. 
„ Statistical Department, Hobart. 

ViCTOBIA. 

The Bouses ot Parliament, Melbourne. 

Athenieuin and Burke Museum, Beechvorth. 
Bankers' Institute of Australasia, Melbourne. 
Mechanics' Institute and Atbemeum, Melbourne. 
Mechanics' Institute, Sale. 

„ Sandhurst, 

„ SUwell. 

MelbDume University. 
Public Library, Ballarat. 

„ Caetlemaine. 

„ Geelong. 

„ Melbourne. 

Royal Gleographical Society ot Australasia (VJstoriaa 
Boyal Society of Victoria. [Branch). 

United Service Institution, Melbourne. 

Webiehh Adstbalu. 

The Geological Survey Office, Perth. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Perth. 

„ BegistraT- General, Perth. 
'„ Victoria Public Library, Perth. 

Nbw Zbalahd. 

The Houses of Parliament, Wellington. 

„ AtheniBum and Mechanics' Institute, Dunedin. 

„ AucUand Institute. 

„ Canterbury College, Cbristcbureh. 

„ New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 

„ Polynesian Society, Wellington. 

„ Public Library, Auckland. 



University of Otago, Dunedin. 
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Gaps Colony. 

The Houses of Parliament, Capetown. 
Chamber of Commerce, Capetown. 

„ „ Port Elizabeth. 

Public Library, Capetown. 

„ Grahamstown. 

„ Kimberley, Griqualand West. 

„ Port Elizabeth. 

Khodesu. 
Public Library, Bulawayo. 

Natal. 

The Geological Survey, Pietermaritzburg. 
The Houses of Parliament, Piesermaritzburg. 

„ Public Library, Durban. 

„ „ „ Pietermaritzburg. 

West Indies. 

The Agricultural Society of Trinidad. / i 

„ Agriculture Office, Antigua. 

„ Free Public Library, Antigua. 

„ Free Library, Barbados.^ 

„ Court of Policy, British Guiana. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 

„ Institute of Jamaica. 

„ Jamaica Agricultural Society, Kingston. 

,, Boyal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 

„ Victoria Institute, Trinidad. [Guiana. 

Maubitius. 
The Public Library, Port Louis. 

Indu. 
The Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras. 

Cetlon. 

The Planters' Association of Ceylon, Eandy. 
„ Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). 

Stbaits Settlements. 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch). 

AUSTBIA. 

The G^graphical Society, Tienna. 

Belgium. 

Biblioth^ue de TEtat Independant du Congo. 
Institute Colonial. 
Institute International. 
Soci6t6 d'Etudes Coloniales. 



Boyal Colonial Instiiute. 

EaiFi. 
The Foblia Library, Aleundria. 

Okrhany. 
The Imperial OennEui QoTernment, 

Deutsche Eolonialgeaellachaft. 



Colonial Maaeam, Haarlem. 

Eomnfalijfa Inatituat toot de Taal-, Land- en Volbenkonde 

van Nederlondsoh-Indig. 
State Aiohivea Department, The Hagae. 

Society Atrioans d' Italia. 

Soeieti d'eiplarazione Commeroiale in Africa. 

lA SoaiitS dea Arts et dea SoienceE, Bataria. 

Uhkbd States. 
American ColoniHation Saciety, Washington. 
„ Geographical Saciety, Sev Tort. 
„ Mnseiun of NataraL History, New 7ork. 
„ Department o( Agrionltnre, Washington. 
The Commeicial Museum, Philadelphia. 
„ Department of State, Washington. 
„ MifiBouri Botanical Gardene, St. Lonia. 
„ National Qeographio Society, Washingtoo. 
„ Smithsonian Inatitution, „ 
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